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STONES    CRYING    OUT, 


AN  INTRODUCTOEY  CHAPTEE. 


"  This  is  a  book  wticli  seems  to  want  connection,"  has 
been  said  by  some  few  of  the  readers  of  its  First  Edition, 
which  nevertheless  has  been  very  kindly  received  by 
the  pnblic ;  and  the  writer  trusts  that  no  time,  expense, 
or  labour  in  revision,  has  been  spared  in  rendering  a 
Second  Edition  more  worthy  of  their  notice. 

It  appears  important  to  meet  the  objection  made,  by 
still  further  clearing  the  way  in  an  introductory  chapter. 

We  did  not  mean  it  to  be  a  book  '*  which  might  be 
begun  anywhere/*  with  intent  to  find  something  in- 
teresting about  the  Bible.  It  has  a  very  definite  thread, 
and  that  is.  The  Histoet  op  Israel  and  their  fathers 
the  Patriarchs  ;  Israel,  and  their  trial  or  Probation  era, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  rejection ;  and  the  ancient  stone 
monuments  witnessing  to  the  inspired  written  records 
concerning  this  nation.  Israel  and  her  past,  affords 
the  main  scope  of  the  present  volume;  Israel  and  her 
present,  with  its  bearing  on  her  future  (as  again  the 
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thread  of  a  whole  world's  history),  is  the  contemplated 
subject  of  a  volume  yet  to  come — also  attended  by 
some  '^  stones  crying  out ''  of  a  more  modem  date. 

It  is  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  that  threads  all  history. 
For  him,  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  old  Nineveh 
rises  from  her  tomb,  as  for  her  idolatrous  corruption  of 
God's  truth,  and  her  many  cruelties  to  the  chosen  race, 
she  had  been  buried  for  five-and-twenty  centuries.  For 
Israel  and  for  her  prophet  Moses*  sake  the  rocks  of 
Sinai,  pcradventure,  have  been  keeping  their  dark 
Bayings  unread  until  this  era,  and  they  are  yet  surely 
among  the  most  interesting  of  unsettled  mysteries. 

But  now  to  outline  the  way  in  which  we  have  ap- 
proached our  subject.  We  had  at  first  intended  to  treat 
of  the  two  periods  of  about  five-and-twenty  centuries, 
which  commence  and  end  our  present  span  of  human 
history: — The  first,  the  patriarchal  bra,  preceding 
the  written  revelation ;  the  second,  the  sleep  of  Nine- 
veh, coincident  with  the  times  of  the  Gentiles;  which 
two  periods  are  knit  together  by  the  probation-era  of 
Gk)d*s  chosen  people. 


^    ^    AhnOnin. 
Hood.     I9n  Bc. 


TrUI-Bnof 
IatmL 


Sleep  •fNlMTth. 

R^eetioa  of  ImraeL 

Times  of  tbe  OentilM. 


1  rps 

un.  fl90.  MOMS.  S8SD.  18Maj>. 

Oup  prescribed  space,  however,  only  permitted  us  to  scan 
the  firsi  and  the  middle  p^ods — ^the  Patriarchal  Times 
and  the  Times  of  Israel;    and  during  these  eras  the 
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student  of  the  Bible  is  asked  to  look  down  upon  the 
world  around  from  four  mountain  centres  :  from  Ararat, 
on  Patriarclial  life;  £rom  Serbal,  and  Gerizim^ and  Zion^ 
on  tlie  Hebrew  nation. 

But  the  persons  invited  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
these  ancient  Eastern  sites  of  Old  Testament  history, 
set  forth  on  their  pilgrimage  in  a  modem  era,  and^  we 
will  suppose,  from  a  western  metropolis.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  line  we  have  drawn,  and  at  our  end  of 
the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  we  would  wish  them  iBrst  to 
secure  a  eaup-d'azil  of  the  world  as  it  is,  and  as  it  has 
recently  become,  in  consequence  of  some  great  Bevolu- 
tions  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  wider  diffusion  of 
THE  BiBLS  in  all  languages.  Oar  first  chapter  is,  there- 
fore, an  attempt  to  sum  together  the  general  points  of 
religious,  scientific,  and  industrial  advance,  which  the 
last  ten  years  of  time  have  made  on  the  foimdation  of 
all  their  predecessors.  In  order  to  this,  a  walk  is 
proposed  through  the  arcades  of  the  International 
Eidiibition,  the  one  held  in  London  in  the  year  1862, 
as  a  mode  c^  obtaining  a  living  chronide  of  the  im- 
provements in  arts  and  inventions  during  the  last 
decade,  especially  those  which  have  borne  upon  the 
acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  whether  loco- 
motion, photography,  or.  increase  of  correspondence. 
How  great  have  been  the  influence  of  all  these  on  the 
researches  of  travellers ! 

The  utmost  interest  of   the  Ten  years'  progress 
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has  been  thought  by  many  to  cohninate  in  the  proposed 
readings  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  and  other  students^  of 
the  Monuments  of  Nineveh^  deposited  in  our  National 
Museum  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Layard  and 
Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe ;  and  these  at  once  lead  us 
back  to  ''The  Cradle  of  nations''  (the  title  of  our 
second  chapter)^  and  to  the  cradle  of  the  nation  of 
Israel  and  the  family  of  Abraham. 

The  small  and  classic  Lamp  which  the  Ancients  left 
beside  their  dead  in  tombs,  appears  now  about  to  be 
placed  in  the  hand  of  modem  readers.  The  learned 
men  of  many  nations  are  striving  to  rekindle  from  it  a 
light  whereby  to  read  the  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform 
characters,  which  expressed  the  thoughts  of  the  old 
Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Persians,  ere  the  commence- 
ment of  profane  history,  and  which  only  fell  into 
gradual  disuse  after  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests, 
about  330  B.C. 

ASmOW-HVASID    OXABAOTIM. 

These  devoted  students  still  pursue  their  researches, 
in  the  firm  belief  that  while  much  uncertainty  attends 
them,  they  have  in  the  main  succeeded;    and  they 
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declare  that  "there  ought  no  longer  to  be  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical,  tliat  tlie  people,  the 
names,  and  the  events,  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  the 
same  with  those  of  which  they  read  on  Assyrian  tablets 
and  cylinders/'  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  in  all  good  faith, 
points  out  the  high  satisfaction  of  being  able — from  a 
source  of  quite  unimpeachable  integrity,  inasmuch  as  it 
proceeds  rather  from  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  than  from 
their  friends — ^to  verify  many  of  the  most  important 
historical  statements  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament. 

This  is  especially  an  age  of  doubt.  There  are  doubters 
of  these  readings  of  the  arrow-heads — some  who  doubt 
seriously,  and  some  who  doubt  flippantly,  whether  the 
true  light  upon  them  has  yet  been  rekindled;  and 
probably  their  interpreters  will  comfort  themselves  that 
"nothing  is  ever  really  believed  until  it  is  doubted,^' 
while  they  day  by  day  seek  to  bring  forth  their  practical 
evidences  of  the  accuracy  of  their  decipherments ;  and 
indeed  these  have  already  so  far  gained  the  ear  of  the 
intelligent  public,  that  if  they  are  to  be  Disbelieved, 
they  will  have  to  be  Disproved,  and  by  something  moro 
than  sceptical  assertion. 

Meanwhile — in  this  age  of  doubt,  and  at  the  close 
of  our  first  selected  Era  of  observation — the  Ten  years 
between  our  International  Exhibitions — there  have 
arisen,  not  only  those  who  would  pufiF  out  the  precious 
flicker  of  the  small  antique  Lamp  of  Mesopotamia's 
tombs;    but  those  who   would  adventure   to  dim  tha 
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Divine  Light  of  that  Lamp  of  God — His  own  infipircd 
Word,  given  first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles, 
wherewith  to  explore  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Putnre. 

In  the 'unshaken  trost,  that  "to  withstand  Moses,'* 
as  has  thus  been  attempted,  must  be  to  "resist  the 
truth,"  even  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  of  old  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8),  and  that  it  will  of  a  surety  be  manifested  '^  folly 
unto  all  men,  as  theirs  also  was,*' — ^we  a&esh  resolve  to 
ask  our  readers  to  return  with  us  to  the 

TIMES   OF  THE    EAKLT   PATBIAECHS, 

and  to  examine  carefully  that  age  of  the  world  in  which 
Moses  lived,  and  his  relations  to  it — ^before  the  Bible 
•  began  to  bo  written. 

It  was  the  notice  of  the  length  of  Nineveh's  sleep 
that-  first  led  us  to  observe,  that  the  length  of  these 
Patriarchal  Times  was  curiously  similar — i.e.,  five-and- 
twonty  centuries,  a  little  more  or  less ;  and  that  taking 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew,  and  happily  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  reckoning  by  the  dates  given  in  the 
text  itself,  the  Times  before  the  Flood,  or  1656  years, 
were  but  two  centuries  short  of  the  period — ^which 
seems  to  modem  eyes  so  long — of  our  own  era,  counting 
from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Yet  this  long  time  was 
spanned  by  only  two  human  Kves.  Adam  lived  243 
years  with  Methuselah,  and  all  the  incidents  of  Eden 
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must  have  been  communicated  to  tlic  Ark  family  by  him 
who  had  dwelt  on  earth  for  more  than  two  centuries 
with  the  father  of  men* 

The  chosen  son  of  Koah^  Shem^  lived  on  to  see 
Isaac>  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham^  grow  up  to  half  a 
century  old;  and  thus  Isaac  may  have  seen  him  who 
had  seen  the  friend  of  Adam.  Isaac  lived  on  to  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  grandson  Levi ;  and  Levies  own 
daughter,  Jochebed,  was  the  mother  of  Moses :  by  only 
seven  links  of  oral  tradition^  therefore,  are  these  five- 
and-twenty  centuries  spanned. 

It  is  surely  impossible  to  sbadj  the  Bible  without 
observing  ijie  importance  historically  attached  to  the 
number  seven  in  the  history  of  Israel;  and  we  have 
incidentally  observed,  that  Ebeb  has  scarcely  been 
enough  considered  in  patriarchal  story.  He  is  the 
longest  liver  after  the  flood,  survives  his  great  grand* 
fiikther,  Shem,  by  iiiirty-one  years,  and  is  really  the 
ancestor  of  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews. 

EfiEB  stands  out  in  the  new  world  as  seventh  £rom 
EirocH,  who  it  is  said  was  *'  seventh  from  Adam,''  and 
sees  Isaac  bom — "  the  child  of  promise '' — ^the  seventh 
from  himself.  His  own  son  Pelog  stands  midway 
between  Noah  and  Abraham.  In  the  days  of  Peleg, 
came  ''  division,''  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  ''  choice." 
Eber  sees  both ;  and  is  it  not  likely  that  Eber  must  have 
spoken  the  primitive  Ark  language  ?  He  sees  the  birth 
of  the  three  ancestors  of  the  '^mingled  people  thct 
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dwell  in  the  desert/'  for  he  probably  outlives  his  own 
8on^  Joktan^  and  is  found  on  the  earth  ninety-three  years 
with  Ishmael,  and  nineteen  with  Esau. 

We  thus  definitely  perceive  how,  beside  all  the  long 
lines  of  earth's  history,  runs  the  Arabian  thread.  The 
Arabs  have  withstood  the  armies  of  all  ages,  and  to  this 
day  have  defied  alike  the  Roman  eagle  and  the  Turkish 
crescent,  while  the  posterity  of  Isaac  have  been  obliged 
to  bow  to  the  yoke  of  both. 

We  have  assumed,  according  to  common  belief,  that 
the  country  of  Arabia  contributed  the  material  of  the 
first  book  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  Job,  owing 
to  his  long  life,  may  have  been  personally  known  to 
Moses,  during  his  forty  years'  absence  from  Egypt.  (A 
short  table  of  Archbishop  Usher's  chronology,  p.  161, 
showing  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  as  reckoned  from 
the  Flood,  presents  this  possibility.) 

During  the  last  ten  years,  the  researches  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Forster,  an  English  clergyman,  have  brought 
most  interesting  correlative  Rock-witness  to  bear  on  the 
Book  of  Job  (which  is  our  only  inspired  Arabian  record 
of  the  patriarchal  period),  and  also  on  the  site  of  the 
true  Sinai.*  Mr.  Forster's  discoveries  havo  been  much 
disputed,  though  they  were  accredited  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  and  judges  of  evidence  in  this  country, 
and  looked  upon  with  favour  by  M.  Lottin  de  Laval, 
who,  to  the  honour  of  French  enterprise,  photographed 
•  See  likewise  **  The  Tent  and  the  Ehsn/'  bj  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Leghorn. 
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in  large  type,  in   the   year  1856,  330   fresh    Sinaitic 
Inscriptions. 

Mr.  Forster's  verification  of  Serbal  as  Sinai,  ought 
alone  to  secure  him  a  hearing  with  the  followers  of  M. 
Lepsius,  and  that  large  number  of  scholars  who  have 
accepted  the  proofs  brought  by  the  learned  German, 
whereby  he  has  rescued  the  five-peaked  monarch  of  tho 
Desert  from  the  monastic  clouds  of  1000  years.  It 
has  been  our  aim  carefully  to  examine  and  clearly  to 
present  Mr.  Forster's  views  on  these  subjects  to  our 
readers,  without,  of  course,  presuming  to  verify  his 
conclusions. 

THE  UNCHOSEN  SONS. 

The  reader  is  especially  invited  in  this  book  to  con- 
template the  history  of  the  unclwsen  sons  of  Shem  and 
Abraham ;  those  Fathers,  chosen  of  the  Lord,  had  each 
one  chosen  son,  Arphaxad  and  Isaac.  In  Shem's  case 
Elam,  Assur,  Lud,  and  Aram,  were  left ;  in  Abraham's 
case,  Ishmael  and  all  the  sons  of  Keturah,  the  second 
wife,  and  even  other  sons  of  his  other  wives,  were  ''sent 
away  while  he  yet  lived,  from  Isaac  his  son  unto  tho 
east  country'*  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  whence  we  hear^  of  their 
coming  against  Israel,  in  Judg.  vi.  3,  with  the  Midian- 
ites  and  Amalekites,  ''like  grasshoppers  for  multitude.'' 

The  tide  of  time  has  floated  many  of  these  names 
out  of  the  list  of  living  nations,  but  Elam  and  Aram 
still  survive  under  the  modem  appellations  of  Persia  and 
Syria,  while  the  "  mingled  people,"  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
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and  Esau  (mingled  with  the  race  of  Joktan)  have  been 
Lords  of  the  Desert  from  of  old  till  now,  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  if  we  ask  what  languages  the  men  of 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  still  speak,  one  word  will 
answer  the  qaestion.  They  all  speak  Arabic,  not  the 
arrow-headed  langaage  of  ancient  Persia,  not  the  old 
Himyaritic  tongue  of  Eber,  or  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
but  a  modem  form  of  the  latter,  expressed  by  quit^ 
different  signs,  into  which  all  the  dialects  of  Arabia  wero 
resolved,  through  the  preparation  by  Mohammed  of  one 
book — ^the  Koran— which  has  now  for  twelve  centuries 
and  a  half  held  sway  over  them  all,  and  this  book  and 
this  tongue  have  spread  also  largely  into  Tartary,  India, 
China,  over  half  of  Africa,  round  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  to  Turkey.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  the  Mohammedan  religion  have  everywhere 
gone  together — the  Semitic  language  for  the  nnchosen 
sons  of  Shem — ^who  only  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
permitted  by  their  rulers  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  true 
Word  of  God,  which  the  fabulous  Koran  had  kept  back 
fix)m  every  Arabic-speaking  nation  for  all  the  latter 
half  of  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles, 

The  history  of  Elam  with  its  "outcasts,^'  whether 
Parsees  or  Gipsies — the  former  brought  now  so  thank- 
fully under  the  sway  of  England,  the  ruler  of  India — ^is 
profoundly  interesting,  and  the  coming  up  of  Nineveh's 
pictures  of  her  conquests  over  the  Susians  has  led  us 
to  retrace  it. 
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THE  PBOBATION   £SA  OF   THE   CHOSEN   NATION. 

It  was  impossible  to  observe  the  two  periods  of  fivo- 
and-twenty  centuries — the  sleep  of  Nineveh  compre- 
hending as  it  did,  no  other  than  ''  The  Times  op  the 
GKHTaES*' — without  inquiry  as  to  the  length  of  the 
TiHES  OF  the  Jews.  These  must  have  begun  when 
Abram  was  called  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

The  Bible  marks  an  era  when  God  said  as  certainly 
that  He  would  "  cast  this  people  out  of  his  sights  and 
let  them  go  forth/'  as  He  had  said  to  Abraham  that  He 
would  choose  them^  and  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan; 
and  He  fixes  the  date  of  His  Divine  resolve  from 
the  time  and  sins  of  Manasseh^  though  it  is  recorded 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  at  a  somewhat  later  era. 
(Jer.  xv.  1,  4.) 

TSiat  the  Jews  stood  rejected  in  the  mind  of  God, 
according  to  the  thnce-repeated  forewarning  delivered  by 
Moses  in  Leviticus  (chap.  xxvi.  18,  24,  28) — to  be 
fulfilled  upon  them  if  they  should  not  hearken  to  the 
law, — seems  proved  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah,  and 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  586  B.C.  The  proof  consists  in  the  declaration  of 
the  prophetess  Huldah  to  the  messengers  sent  by  Josiah 
(2  Kings  xxii.  15),  that  the  word  had  gone  forth  against 
Jerusalem,  that  it  should  become  '^  a  desolation  and  a 
curse,''  but  that  he,  Josiah,  should  not  see  the  eviL 
Consult  also  Josephus,  Antiq.,  b.  x.,  ch.  iv. 
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That  this  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  final,  but  for  a 
definite  period,  we  may  assume  as  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  students  of  the  word  of  God,  without  enter- 
ing into  controversy. 

The  punishment  of  the  chosen  people  has  been 
"double,''  i.e.,  double  the  length  of  their  trial  or  pro- 
bation era.     See  Isaiah  xl.  2,  and  Jer.  xvi.  16 — 18. 

"  Behold,  I  wiU  eend  for  man  j  fishers,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shnll 
fish  them ;  and  after  I  wiU  send  for  many  hunters,  and  they  shall  hunt 
them  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the  holes  of 
the  rocks. 

"For  mine  eyes  are  upon  all  their  ways:  they  are  not  hid  from  my 
face,  neither  is  their  iniquity  hid  from  mine  eyes. 

**  And  first  I  will  recompense  their  iniquity  and  their  sin  douhle  ;  be- 
cause they  have  defiled  my  land,  they  have  filled  mine  inheritance  with 
the  carcases  of  their  detestable  and  abominable  things.*' 

Then  if  '^  seven  times''  bo  '^  double,''  according  to  the 
united  evidence  of  Moses  and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah, 
what  is  the  half  of  seven  times  ?  It  will  be  no  other, 
in  Scripture  computation,  than  ^'time,  times,  and  a 
half,"*  and  as  Israel  has  been  rejected  while  Nineveh 
has  been  sleeping,  for  fivc-and-twcnty  centuries,  the 
idea  next  suggested  itself  that  the  Trial-Era  of  Israel 
would  be  found  to  comprise  about  twelve  centuries  and 
a  half. 

If  the  call  of  Abraham  is  taken  at  1921   B.C.  (again 

*  A  time  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  in  the  BeTclation  signifies  o.« 
many  years  as  there  were  days  in  the  Hebrew  year,  viz.,  SQO.^Oaussen't 
•*  Daniel**  See  also  "  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  art.  Tear.  Ihref 
times  and  a  half  360  are  1260,  and  double  this  numher  is  seven  times  oi 
2520. 
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according  to  Usher),  the  dates  of  their  history  are  found 
comprised  in  three  numbers;  in  the  430  years  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  family  in  Canaan,  and  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  (see  Gal.  iii.  16) ;  and  in  the  480  years  interven- 
ing between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  (see  I  Elings  vi.  1) ;  and  in  the  350  years  of  the 
subsequent  Hebrew  kingdom,  ending  in  the  days  of 
Manasseh ;  midway  between  the  total  deportation  of  the 
Ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  carrying  captive  of 
the  Two  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  To  each  of 
these  eras  stones  cry  out  in  testimony,  and  though 
they  bear  inscriptions  in  dead  languages,  they  are 
accompanied  by  sculptures  so  living  that  when  we  merely 
think  whence  we  have  obtained  them — they  do  not  wait, 
they  "  cry  "  to  us  to  believe  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

On  these  subjects  we  may  surely  say,  "  Thy  word  is 
a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.''  It 
welcomes  as  its  witness  the  risen  Nineveh.  Jehovah  has 
bidden  her  throw  oflF  her  shroud  of  sand  and  ruin,  and 
stand  like  a  pale,  grim  spectre  in  the  midst  of  London  and 
Paris.  She  holds  in  her  hand  the  Old  Stone  Books  of 
which  the  Master  now  ''has  need."  His  prophet  Moses 
is  withstood,  and  the  generation  to  which  He  said  that 
Nineveh  should  arise  in  the  judgment  as  their  only  sign 
— the  Jews — do  still  abide  with  the  vail  upon  their 
hearts.  St.  Paul  describes  them  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians 


*^  Until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  vail  is  done  away  in  Christ  s  but  eyen  to 
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this  di^,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  tuI  is  upon  their  heart.  Nerertheless 
when  it  (their  heart)  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  Tail  shall  be  taken 
away."— 2  Coe.  iii.  16. 

Let  Nineveli  once  again  vanqnish  Judah ;  but,  oh  ! 
that  it  might  now  only  overcome  her  unbelief. 

"Was  not  the  Queen  of  Sheba  also  to  rise  in  the  judg- 
ment with  the  same  generation,  and  to  condemn  it? 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  some  inscribed  stones  in  her 
ancient  Himyaritic  tongue  (the  predecessor  of  modem 
Arabic),  lay  in  her  old  unvisited  capital  of  Mareb,  to 
which  Europeans  had  scarcely  ever  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  penetrate.  But  a  colporteur  of  the  Bible  in 
Arabia  is  lately  permitted,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to 
secure  them.  Other  bronze  tablets  in  the  same  lan- 
guage are  also  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  London. 
The  Master  had  need  of  them,  and  they  are  come  at  the 
same  period  with  the  relics  of  Nineveh  and  not  before. 
These  twain,  these  signs,  and  no  others.  Will  Jitdaii 
LTSTEir  Kow,  OE  WILL  SHE  STILL  FORBEAR?  Have  her 
seven  times  of  punishment  passed  over  her  in  vain? 
or,  blinded  still,  does  she  await  their  full  and  bitter 
completion  ? 

Has  it  struck  her  that  she  did  inhabit  her  land 
though  she  lost  her  kingdom,  from  her  entrance  under 
Joshua,  1 150  B.  c,  to  the  second  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 70  A.D.  ?  For  1520  years,  though  ''scattered 
and  peeled,"  she  had  a  tabernacle  or  a  temple  there. 
She  only  needs  the  millennial  thousand  years  foretold  in 
our  New  Testament,  to  complete  her  ''seven  times,"  or 
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2520  yeors^  of  eartiily  promise^  until  slie^  and  all  whom 
she  will  then  have  led  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  and 
King  she  once  despised^  shall  be  absorbed  into  the  New 
Jerosalem  which  is  on  high. 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed  since  these  massive 
Assyrian  winged  lions  were  floated  over  the  ocean  into 
England^s  keeping,  and  forsook  their  ancient  sites  by 
the  Tigris  side,  where  they  had  watched  for  long  ages  in 
darkness  over  the  rains  of  the  Empires  which  they  had 
once  seemed  to  guard  in  their  glory. 

For  ten  years  they  have  stood,  as  now,  in  London, 
having  seen  fulfilled  all  the  ''burden  of  Nineveh,*' 
uttered  by  the  prophet  Nahum.  Darkness  has  pursued 
file  Lord's  enemies  with  an  overrunning  flood,  an  utter 
end  was  made  of  them  (see  chap.  i.  8).  A  heathen 
oracle  had  announced  that  Nineveh  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed tiU  the  river  became  its  enemy.  Nahum  de- 
dared  (ii.  6) — 

^Tbm  gttca  of  ibe  riTexs  shall  be  opened,  and  die  palaoe  ahall  be 
dJaolred." 

And  the  ravines  in  the  Nimroud  Mound  are  said  to 
mark  where  the  inundations  of  the  Tigris  washed  away 
the  magnificent  flights  of  stairs. 

Out  of  the  house  of  her  gods  is  cut  ofi*  the  ''graven 
image  and  the  molten  image,''  for  the  Lord  said — 

•*  I  will  make  thy  grare,  for  thou  art  Tile."— Nah.  L  14. 
*•  Thou  shalt  be  hid."— ill  11 . 
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All  this  for  five-and-twenty  centuries  these  sculptures 

have  seen  silently  fuLBlling^  but  they  had  yet  to  come 

forth  and  prove  the  truth  of  another  threatening — 

"  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  will  shovr  the 
nations  and  the  kingdoms  thj  shame.    I  will  set  thee  as  a  gazing-stock.*' 

And  to  confirm  another  prophecy — 

"This  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be 
given  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas." 

And  to  bring  a  fact  to  confound  unbelievers — the 
FACT  that  JuDAH  has  rejected  for  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies— 

**  Behoij),  a  gseatbb  thak  Jonas  is  hsbs." 

Alas  !  the  Nineveh  sculptures  are  come  forth  to  the 
L'ght  of  day  to  find  that  God's  Israel  still  reposes  in  the 
cemetery  of  unbelief — a  'Veiled  ^'  figure,  with  Moses 
sitting  at  her  head.  It  is  as  though  that  son  of  Abra-> 
ham.  Dives,  had  at  last  prevailed  that  one  should  go 
unto  his  brethren  to  testify  unto  them  from  his  place 
of  torment.     Is  Abraham's  prophecy  yet  to  bo  fulfilled  ? 

'*  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
suaded, though  one  rose  from  the  dead."— Luke  xtl  81. 

We  humbly  trust  this  little  volume  may  have  a 
mission  to  the  Jews  in  these  days.  Wo  pray  that  it 
may  have  one  also  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  has  often  grieved  us  to  watch  the  puzzled  air  with 
which  the  few  persons  who  wander,  three  days  a  week, 
into  the  long,  light  Nineveh   galleries   of  the  British 
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Mnsenm^  are  gazing  at  the  massive  picture-tablets  and 
strange  writing  there  to  be  founds  for  want  of  a  more 
simple  introduction  to  their  meaning. 

Their  eyes  are  resting  on  the  actual  forms  which 
certainly  were  once  beheld  by ,  Jonah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Dahiel.  These  curious  stone  pictures  have  been  surely 
given  of  God  to  England  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  now  living  to  the  truth  of 
past  histories  in  His  wbitten  Wobd.  They  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  ancient  Heathen,  but  they  are  also 
God's  galleries  of  illustration  to  the  hitherto  dark  sayings 
of  His  own  prophets. 

"  AssHUB  shall  not  save  us,'^  says  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  Israel  (ch.  xiv.  3). — ^We  are  told  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30, 
that  "  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Neeqal.''— "Bel  boweth 
down,  Nbbo  stoopeth,''  says  Isa.  xlvi.  1.— "Dagon  was 
fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,''  writes  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  v.  4). — 
"As  he  (Sennacherib)  was  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  NiSBOCH,  his  God,  .  •  «  his  sons  smote  him  with 
the  sword"  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38). 

All  are  before  us  in  the  British  Museum.  And  we 
hope  that  many  an  intelligent  Bible-class  and  Sabbath* 
school  teacher  will  take  this  illustrated  volume  of 
"  Stones  Cbyinq  Out  "  in  his  hands,  after  studying  it 
for  himself,  as  he  leads  an  inquiring  and  interested  class 
to  see  the  very  stones  of  which  it  relates  the  story. 

It  is  certain  that,  as  these  stones  could  never  have 
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been  trnderstood  withont  the  Biblb^  the  Bible  has  also 
waited  for  the  illiistration  of  the  stoitbs.  Its  narratives 
concerning  the  times  of  the  Jews^  in  the  books  of  Joshna^ 
Jadges^  Samuel^  the  Kings^  and  Chronicles,  with  many 
of  the  images  and  allusions  of  the  Prophets,  could  never 
have  been  folly  understood  by  Western  nations  until 
these  identical  remains,  long  lost  and  buried,  had  come 
np  out  of  their  grave. 

Yet  how  very  littie  are  these  sculptures  known  I 
They  are  thought  no  longer  new  in  England,  and  they 
are  well-nigh  forgotten.  A  flower-show,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  modem  pictures,  or  statues,  will  bo  crowded;  but 
here  are  forma  which  Jehovah  has  seen  it  needful  to  hide 
from  human  eyes  for  more  than  a  third  of  man^s  era  on 
the  earth,  and  now  to  restore  to  sight,  and  there  is  no 
flocking  to  behold  them;  the  poor  and  unlettered  stroll 
in  on  wet  days,  but  we  have  never  yet  met  a  party  in 
the  Nineveh  galleries  of  the  Museum  that  seemed  to 
examine  th^n  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  interest  they 
claim ;  and  this  is  for  the  want  of  tracing  a  few  broad 
outlines  concerning  them  drawn  by  the  pen  of  inspiration^ 

The  most  important  of  these  up-risen  relics  are 
Ghebtjbic.  They  express  the  Assyrian  ideas  that  must 
have  come  from  the  jdain  of  Shinar,  and  even  from  the 
fitr-off  and  dosed  door  of  Eden.  It  was  there  that  the 
Lord  first  placed  Cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  it  was  from  a  certain  "  Presence  of  &o  Lord  *'  in 
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that  locality  tliat  Gain  ''went  out/'    This  '' Presence/' 

as  we  afterwards  leam^  dwelt  for  Israel^  in  the  days  of 

Moses^  "between  the  Chenibim,''  over  the  ark;   and 

Ezekiel  and  Daniel  throw  light  on  the  mysterious  sub* 

ject,  of  which  Berosus  the  Chaldean^  and  Herodotus 

the  Greek  historian  know  nothing.    No  reader  of  the 

Bible  will  approach  the  man-lions  without  thinking  of 

Ezekiel's  symbolic  ''living  creatures''— 

**  Wliich  had  the  likeness  of  n  man  .  •  .  and  their  feet  were  straight 
&et,  the  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  n  calf's  foot  .  .  .  and  they 
had  hands  of  a  man  under  their  wings.  .  .  .  They  four  had  the  face  of 
a  many  and  the  fiioe  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side  t  and  they  four  had  the 
{ace  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four  also  had  the  fieuse  of  an  eagle. 
.  .  .  And  their  wings  were  stretched  upward ;  two  wings  of  every  one 
wieve  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered  their  bodies." — Ezek.  i. 

The  ke4ithen  rendering  of  the  inspibid  idea  is  of 

course  not  perfect^  but  it  is  manifest  whence  it  came; 

and  it  also  recalls  to  us  what  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision  by 

the  Biver  Chebar^  as  recorded  in  his  tenth  chapter. 

The   HEAVSNLY   Cherubim   "lifting  up  their  wings  to 

mount  up  from  the  earthy  when  the  visible 

^  Glory  of  the  Lord  d^[>arted  from  off  the  threshold  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  stood  over  the  cherubims/* 

forsaking  Solomon's  temple  for  ever,  some  half-dozen 

years  before  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Then  if  we  refer  to  Daniel  we  find  the  description  of 

his  first  symbolic  living  creature  of  Babylon,  which  sue* 

ceeded  Assyria, — an  actual  sketch  of  these  man-lions — 

^The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings.  I  beheld  till  the 
wings  thereof  were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and 
made  stand  upon  the  ftet  aa  a  man." — ^Dur.  m  4^ 
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The  eagle-headed  winged  figure  called  Nisroch,  with 
its  human  body^  is  also  partially  Cherubic^  as  it  oflen 
guards  the  only  symbols  worshipped  in  the  North-west 
Palace^  the  ^'Asshur*'  and  the  '' Asshayrah/'  the 
Assyrian  emblem  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  of  the  Tree 
of  Life  (see  pages  301  and  826). 

In  the  Scriptures  the  Cherubim  represent  the  abode 
of  the  Pbesence  of  God ;  with  the  heathen  these  sym- 
bolic forms  represent  what  they  worshipped  in  lieu  of 
that  Presence. 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  mummy  cases  as  well  as 
in  the  Temples  of  Eg3rpt,  is  always  found  the  "  orb  and 
wings''  which  was  Egypt's  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence 
and  glory,  and  which  to  her  was  mystically  signified  in 
miniature  by  the  outspread  wings  of  the  ScaraboDus 
beetle.  On  one  of  these  mummy  cases  in  the  British 
Museum  the  Soul  is  represented  as  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  answered  for  by  the  embalmer  of  the 
body.  The  soul  was  believed  to  repose,  for  given  ages, 
in  the  tomb,  until  its  gradual  increase  in  virtue  and  size 
demanded  its  translation  to  heaven.  It  is  seen  on  this 
mummy  case,  after  its  weighing  in  the  balances,  less, 
larger,  larger  still,  and  at  last  fully  grown,  rising  up  to 
heaven  on  the  spread  wings  of  its  attendant  ScaraboBus, 
its  Cherubic  emblem.  Possibly  every  Egyptian  mummy 
had  its  emblematic  Scarabasus,  from  the  numbers  of 
such  reHcs  found  in  their  tombs. 

Mr.  Layard  mentions  Assyrian  scarabasi  as  found 
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amid  the  debris  of  the  Nimroud  palaces.  God's  prophets 
of  the  captivity  must  have  seen  all  forms,  major  and 
minor,  by  which  the  heathen  had  become  '^  vain  in  their 
imaginations/'  but  how  preposterous  is  the  idea  that 
those  prophets  borrowed  the  figures  of  inspiration  from 
idolaters ! 

St.  Paul,  who  never  saw  these  heathen  Cherubim, 
for  they  had  long  lain  buried  in  his  day  beneath  the 
Arab  villages,  says  of  their  sculptors — 

"Piofessing  themielycs  to  be  trisc,  they  becamo  fools,  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  nncomiptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds»  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things." — 
Box.  L  22,  23. 

Besides  the  hght  upon  Cherubic  forms,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Word  of  God,  the  oldest  and  truest  book  in 
the  world,  throws  a  clearer  gleam  on  the  battle-fields 
and  hunting-grounds  of  Assyria  than  on  all  the  life-like 
productions  of  Grecian  art,  or  the  massive  antiquities 
of  Egypt ;  and  in  directing  popular  attention  to  these 
allusions,  we  do  not  merely  point  to  the  fierce  coarse 
conquerors  of  a  former  age.  They  are  mighty  hunters 
"before  the  Lord.'* 

It  is  from  the  ancient  relation  of  Assyria  to  Israel, 
and  from  her  drawing  the  Chosen  People  into  her  habits 
and  her  idolatries,  that  these  relics  deserve  such  earnest 
study,  and  it  is  possible  to  become  so  familiar  with  these 
monarchs  in  their  stiiBf  grand  robes  and  fringes,  as  to 
forget  the  first  impression  they  made  upon  us,  which 
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most  people  will  confess  to  have  been  disappointing^ 
because  the  estimate  of  their  value  was  so  very  vagne. 

We  require  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  facts  re- 
corded by  Moses  and  Joshua,  with  EzekieFs  symbols,  * 
and  DaniePs  heavenly  visions,  and  Isaiah's  history  and 
prophecy ;  we  must  have  in  our  minds  a  clear  summary 
of  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  and  have  well 
digested  what  Nahum  said  should  happen,  ere  wo  can 
enter  into  our  inheritance  of  teaching  from  these  Stones 
of  Chaldea  at  the  end  of  thousands  of  years. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  ^^  nothing  is 
true  that  is  new,  and  nothing  is  now  that  is  true,''  but 
it  is  this  century  that  alone  can  put  together  all  the 
treasures  of  the  centuries  that  arc  past. 

We  have  asked  what  these  Stones  say  to  the  Jews, 
and  have  seen  that  their  final  message  to  them  is  con- 
cerning Cheist. 

But  what  is  it  they  say  to  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  was  declared  of  that  Saviour  whom  Judah  has 
hitherto  rejected,  that  ''  in  His  name  shall  the  Gentiles 
trust,"  and  we  hear  explicitly  of  '^  Times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," and  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles  until  these  "  Times  "  are  fulfilled. 

If  OUR  Times  began  with  the  Burial  of  Nineveh 
and  Divine  rejection  of  the  Jews  till  they  should  have 
suffered  ''  double"  for  all  their  sins,  and  if  their  pro- 
mised sign  appears,  what  may  be  inferred  of  our  Era  ? 
In  what  state  is  the  Gentile  world  ?     Is  it  sitting  at  the 
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feet  of  tiie  Christ  whom  Judak  refiused^  or  is  it  not 
rather  become  the  temper  of  the  age  to  seek  to  over- 
turn and  doubt  His  Word  which  these  Stone  books  are 
come  forth  to  verify  ? 

"When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  finth  on  the  earCh  P" 

was  the  question  asked  by  the  very  Son  of  Man  himself. 
The  more  the  conquests  of  Sennacherib  are  studied 
on  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum^  the  more  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  punishment  of  the  Jews  is  written 
there  for  the  eye  of  the  Common  People;  but  still  the 
Book  says  of  Judah — 

**  Bijoice  not  againat  me,  O  mine  enemy ;  when  I  fiBJl,  I  shall  arise ; 
wben  I  aifc  in  darkneea,  tiie  Lord  ahaU  be  alight  nnto  me. 

**  He  iviU  torn  again,  he  niU  haye  compaation  upon  na  j  he  will  anb- 
dne  onr  iniqxdtiea ;  and  ihon  wilt  cast  all  their  sine  into  the  depths  of 
theaea. 

"ThoB  wilt  peiCram  the  troth  to  Jacobs  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham, 
which  then  haat  awom  unto  our  faJ^tn  from  the  days  of  old." — Mioah 
flL  8, 19,  20. 

And  to  this  Paul  adds— - 

*«Kow  if  the  fan  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the 
diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  how  much  more  their 
fnlneasP^— Boil  zL  12. 

And  David  declares — 

"When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  ZiQNy  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory." 
^^P8.ciL16. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  tell  us  that  the.  abundant  access 
of  the  Gentiles  does  not  come  in  till  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  Zion— 
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*'For,  behold,  the  darknefls  ihall  coyer  the  earth,  and  groM  darkness 
the  people ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  gloiy  shall  be 
seen  upon  thee. 

«<  And  the  Qentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  bright* 
ness  of  thy  rising."— IsA.  Ix.  2, 8. 

We  merely  venture  to  put  it  as  a  query : — Notwith- 
standing all  the  advances  of  science^  notwithstanding 
all  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  during  the  last  half 
century,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  education^ 
what  is  the  mental  state  of  the  masses  of  the  people? 
Is  it  hght,  or  darkness  ?  Ah,  even  in  favoured  Eng- 
land !  Is  the  Bible  understood  by  the  working  classes, 
and  how  much  has  it  been  explained  to  them  P  Let  the 
answers  daily  brought  in  by  the  City  Missionaries  and 
ScBiPTUBE  Eeadebs,  and  by  the  Bible-Women  of  London 
tell.  Are  there  not  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
HEATHEN  in  England  still  ?  May  the  '^  dumb  stones,'* 
therefore,  begin  to  *'  cry  out "  and  "  teach,''  but  a  far 
different  lesson  from  what  their  gravers  intended !  They 
are  solemn,  silent  lecturers  on  the  historical  and  prophe- 
tical books  of  the  Jews.  *'  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear^ 
let  him  hear,"  and  interpret ;  for  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  concerned  in  the 
Cry.  Whatever  concerns  the  Bible  must  no  longer  be 
locked  up  in  learned  libraries;  the  enemy  soweth  tares; 
and  they  and  the  good  seed  are  both  to  grow  together 
until  the  harvest. 
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DIVISION  OF  FICTUBES  AND  INSCBIPTIONS. 

The  main  design  of  this  volume  is  to  lead  the 
reader  through  the  Nineveh  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum  with  an  English  Bible  in  his  hand^  and  to 
examine  the  Stones  as  'pictures  illustrative  of  the  Bible, 
before  he  devotes  his  attention  to  man's  readings  of  the 
writings  of  the  Heathen  by  their  side — the  correctness  of 
which  might  in  many  ways  be  disputed.  The  Appendix^ 
nevertheless^  contains  some  extracts  from  those  read- 
ings^ which  are  very  interesting — which  verify  the 
facts  of  Scripture  by  their  allusions^  in  a  way  that  is 
marvellous  indeed  if  they  are  not  true  readings ;  and 
these  extracts  are  given  in  sequence^  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  kings  alluded  to^  stated  in  the  Table  of 
Chronology  in  p.  382. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  reserved  especially 
for  the  subject  of  the  Inscriptions. 

But  it  is  from  four  mountain  summits  that  we  have 
invited  the  reader^  to  survey  in  idea^  this  testimony  of 
rocks  and  stones. 

MOUNT  ABABAT. 

The  monuments  from  the  land  of  Chaldea  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  the  vicinity  of  the  world's  first 
centre  after  the  Flood,  and  from  the  brow  of  the  hoary 
Ararat  we  may  still  loqjc  down  on  the  Euxine,  the 
Caspian,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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for  it  is  the  modem  bonndary  of  the  empires  of  Bassia^ 
Turkey,  and  Persia,  as  it  was  of  those  of  Assyria, 
Media,  and  Persia  of  old.  From  this  neighbourhood  are 
*'  stones  crying  out,''  if  read  aright,  concerning  Chal- 
dean kings  of  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Terah,  and, 
by  the  unmistakable  power  of  living  pictures,  concern- 
ing all  those  kings  of  Nineveh  who  led  Israel  into 
captivity. 

MOUNT   GERIZIM. 

The  Siehem  of  patriarchal  times  occupies  our  Third 
Chapter,  which,  however,  also  touches  on  the  shifting 
scenes  of  many  ages  that  have  had  place  on  its  over- 
shadowing Mount  Gerizim,  Aovm  to  a  recent  recitation 
on  its  summit  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Exodus,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Samaritan  Passover  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  op  Wales.* 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  are 
parenthetical  as  regards  Siehem ;  we  have  to  go  down 
with  Israel  into  Egypt  in  times  still  patriarchal,  and 
point  to  the  stones  of  desolation  that  border  the  Nile ; 
to  Ramescs  broken  and  prone ;  to  the  Pharaohs  whose 
identity  is  forgotten ;  and  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  lead  the   reader  with  Moses  far  out  into  the 

*  The  wood  engrayiog  that  faces  page  79,  of  the  '*  Precious  Boll  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,"  photographed  on  that  occasion  hj  T. 
Sedford,  £«q.,  and  recently  exhibited  in  Bond  Street,  among  other 
remembrances  of  the  Eoyal  Tour,  appears  in  this  book  by  the  gracious 
permiBsion  of  his  Boyal  Highness,  and  of  Mr.  Bedford,  accorded  through 
the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Gainsborough. 
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free  air  of  Ab/lbia  to  find  fresh  illnstrations  of  the  Book 
of  Job^  and  to  listen  to  the  long  silent  voice  of  tho 
Bock  of  Hisn  Ghorab. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  we  begin  to  enter  on  the 
TIMES  ov  Israel^  a  people  multiplied  in  the  '^  iron  fur- 
nace '*  of  Egypt  to  the  number  of  between  two  and 
three  millions^  and  we  first  illustrate  their  Exodus  by 
the  tale  of  a  fatal  transit  of  the  Torgot  Tartars.  We 
behold  the  elected  People  in  contrast  commencing  their 
journey  as  ^'on  eagle's  wings/'  and,  alas  I  we  soon 
oome  to  the  Bocks  of  Sinai,  which,  if  read  aright,  are 
still  telling  of  their  ^^provocation  in  the  wildeiness.'' 

HOUKT  SEBBAL. 

From  our  third  centre  of  Sebbal,  which  is  also  our 
fit>ntispiece,  the  reader  may  in  our  ninth  and  tenth  chap- 
ters, examine  with  Mr.  Forster,  the  SmArnc  insceiptions. 
"Never  before  have  we  had  a  ''Sinai  photogbaphed,''*  or 
a  voice  from  Serbal  uttered.  Since  the  reign  of 
Justinian — ^who  built  the  convent  on  the  so-called  Sinai 
—old  Monkish  legends  have  successfully  hidden  what 
now  appears  to  be  the  true  "Mount  of  God."  It  is  true 
that  these  probable  road-marks  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 

*  See  ^  Sinai  Photographed,"  price  four  goineu,  folio,  hj  Bev.  Charles 
Forster,  B.D.  Bicbard  Bentlej,  New  Burlington  Street,  1862.  We  arc 
happy  to  lee  that  while  the  present  Tolmne  has  been  passing  through  the 
praia  a  new  work  hy  the  same  ^uthor  has  just  appeared,  entitled— 

**  ISBJUEL  ZV  THB  WlLDSBVlESB ;  OB,  GLBAlTIirOB   IBOIC  THX  SciNES  07 

TEB  WiiTDXSiNOS,"  Small  8?o.,  price  6s. 
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ness,  are  intermingled  with  various  later  inscriptions^  yet 
they  are  to  a  practised  eye  entirely  distinct  from  them — 
and  it  will  bo  the  inscriptions  which  must  eventually 
settle  the  question  of  the  true  SerbaL  The  illustrations  of 
Wady  Feiran  and  of  Saebut-el-Khadem,  or  *'  Kibroth- 
HATTAAVAH,^'  as  woU  as  a  small  map  of  tho  upper  Penin- 
sula, will  it  is  hoped  aid  the  reader  in  forming  distinct 
ideas  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

But  we  cannot  pass  on  to  Moui^T  ZiOH  without 
turning  aside  once  more  to  Nineveh,  and  a  map  will 
here  again  help  to  point  out  what  tho  Biblical  account 
would  indicate  to  be  tho  relative  situations  of  Nineveh 
and  Calah,  to  Resen  or  Nimroud,  the  great  city  between 
the  two,  SCO  Gen.  x.  12.  Four  chapters,  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  are  then  devoted  to 
an  attempt  at  tho  classification  of  these  Pictorial  Sculp- 
tures of  Nineveh  in  the  British  Museum,  according  to 
their  age  and  time,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
parts  of  the  ruins  in  which  they  were  found. 

By  Mr.  Layard^s  researches  in  the  Nimroud  Mound, 
wo  fortunately  have  represented  for  us  all  the  ages  of 
tho  Assyrian  Empire,  and  ono  of  his  excavations,  the 
North-west  Palace,  is  singled  out  as  far  the  oldest,  and 
as  reproducing  forms,  which,  if  tho  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  are  correct,  must  concern  the  times  of  the 
book  of  Judges  in  the  Bible  history ;  how  early  or  how 
late  in  these  times  cannot  be  definitely  settled— but 
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the  before-named  symbol  on  these  walls^  the  winged 
''Pbesence  ''  over  a  "  Sacred  Tree/'  it  has  been  often 
observed,  is  not  faimd  in  any  other  palace  than  this, 
and  therefore  peculiarly  distinguishes  it.  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinsoii  and  his  brother  speak  of  it  as  the  symbol  of 
the  earliest  and  tutelar  Deity  of  the  country,  Asshue, 
whose  worship  was  so  universal  that  he  had  no  shrine 
or  temple  of  his  own.  They  admit  that  this  symbol  of 
"  the  Presence  '*  became  sacred  to  the  Kings,  and  to 
them  only;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attached  to 
it  any  particular  importance. 

Other  writers  are  not  of  this  mind.  Mr.  Layard,  in 
his  earlier  work,  conjectures  that  it  is  the  emblem  for 
Baal,  familiar  to  us  as  named  in  Scripture.  Of  Baal  we 
hear  as  in  conjunction  with  Ashteroth,  and  as  this 
^mbol  and  the  sacred  tree  are  confessedly  the  only 
objects  of  worship  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  Palace,  we 
have  ventured  to  bring  forward  the  opinion  of  many 
careful  observers,  among  others  of  Mr.  Ferguson  and 
Dr.  Margoliouth,  that  these  are  the  objects  which  the 
Israelites  are  so  frequently  accused  of  worshipping 
under  the  name  of  Baalim  and  Asshayrah,  or  '^  Baalim 
and  the  groves/'  The  sun  images  that  were  on  high, 
which  Josiah  cut  down,  see  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4  (margin), 
and  the  graven  image  of  the  grove,  which  Manasseh  set 
up  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxi. 
7)  seem  to  describe  as  plainly  as  words  can,  the  forms 
of  which  representations  are  given  in  this  volume.     It 
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is  this  AsBHAYAAH  tha^t  has^  if  rightly  discerned^  such  a 
mighty  voice  to  Israel.  If  God  cast  them  off,  as  He 
says,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  for  their  determined* 
worship  of  Baalim  and  the  groves,  how  wonderful  that 
He  brings  up  this  emblem  from  its  prison  in  the  earth 
to  the  sight  of  their  eyes  in  London,  at — according  to 
our  human  reckoning — the  approaching  dose  of  their 
'^ seven  times''  of  sorrow.  Have  the  Jews  examined 
these  relics  ?  Do  they  know  what  they  mean,  and  wkat 
message  they  bring  to  tkem  ?  Let  them  see  whether 
this  is  or  is  not  ^'  the  accursed  thing  of  Achanj''  and 
takiug  their  own  Old  Testament  in  their  hand,  let  them 
look,  as  we  have  tried  to  help  them  to  do,  at  the 
"great  eagle,  long-winged  and  full  of  feathers,''  and 
"at  the  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  God's  anger,"  and  let 
them  speak  one  with  another  of  the  "law,  the  psalm^ 
the  proverb,  the  parable,  the  story" — ^for  which  the 
"Saturday  Review"  says  it  is  weary  of  waiting  firom 
these  Stones — ^but  which  the  Jkws  are  the  people  who 
of  all  others,  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  forth  to  us. 

We  have  asked  them  to  pause  under  the  shadow  of 
the  bull  and  the  lion  at  the  end  of  the  first  Nineveh 
gallery  in  the  Brit^h  Museum,  and  ere  they  mark  the 
relics  of  the  Central  Palace  to  let  pass  in  rapid  review 
before  their  minds  the  rise  of  their  kingdom  under 
Saul,  David,  and  Solomon ;  Jerusalem  as  she  was  and 
Jerusalem  as  she  is.    Our  fourth  mountain  centre— 
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Mount  Zion, 
will  then  arise  before  their  mexnoiy^  and  by  the  light  of 
the  blade  obelisk  they  will  go  on  to  observe^  not  only 
their  sias,  but  their  fall.  They  can  tell  na  what  records 
ih^  have  of  their  ordained  costume^  and  thfiy  at  least 
will  not  enter  the  gallery  of  Konynnjik^  and  gaze  on 
the  relics  of  Sennacherib,  in  that  and  the  Subterranean 
Chamber,  without  the  book  of  their  prophet  Isaiah — to 
weep  orer  their  ancients,  '^  their  captains,  their  judges, 
their  canning  artificers,  and  their  eloquent  orators,'^ 
bowing  down  at  the  bidding  of  the  Assyrian  scomer. 
He  has  not  told  on  his  tablets  how  the  Lord  smote 
185,000  of  his  haughty  warriors  for  Judah's  sake,  but 
Israel  knows  that  he  went  home  to  Nineveh  discomfited 
and  shorn  by  her  divine  Defender  (2  Kings  zix.  36) ; 
and  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  second  work,  mentions  four  ma- 
jestic and  imfinished  human-headed  bulls  (as  excavated 
at  Kouyuigik  in  Sennacherib's  palace),  still  entire, 
though  cracked  and  injured  by  fire.  More  knowledge 
of  art  was  shown  in  the  patterns  of  their  limbs  and 
muscles  than  in  any  other  sculptures  of  the  period. 
None  of  the  details,  however,  were  put  in,  and  parts  of 
the  figurei  were  hd  roxighly  outlined.  They  resembled 
the  Ehorsabad  bulls  now  in  the  hall  of  the  British 
Museum,  but  far  exceeded  them  in  beauiy  and  gran* 
deur.  ''I  did  not  remove  them,"  says  Mr.  Layard. 
"  They  stood  as  if  the  sculptors  had  been  interrupted 
by  some  public  calamity,  and  had  left  their  work  incom- 
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plete.  Perhaps/'  he  adds, "  the  murder  of  Sennadierib 
by  his  sons,  as  he  worshipped  in  the  house  of  Nisroch| 
his  god,  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  great  undertakings 
he  had  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign/'  * 

The  "Mountain  op  the  Lord's  House/'  Mount  Zion 
(Isa.  ii.  2),  unto  which  all  nations  are  some  day  to  flow^ 
stands  almost  centrally  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Jordan.  That  "House"  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  ever  raised  by  man,  whether  for  its 
position,  its  architecture,  or  its  splendour.  The  Assyrian 
palaces  are  come  up  to  give  us  the  merest  hints  of 
Solomon's  buildings ;  but  of  the  latter  no  trace  is  left, 
except  in  the  Scripture  records.  The  sons  of  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but  only  to  vas- 
sallago  and  a  ruined  temple.  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia, 
Home,  have  since,  by  turns,  ruled  over  Mount  Zion— 
Rome  Pagan  and  Rome  Papal ;  and  after  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  have  defiled  the  hallowed  spot 
by  erecting  on  it  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Saracen,  Turk, 
Christian,  Arab,  Mameluke,  and  Turk  once  more,  have 
there  lost  and  won  supremacy. 

An  exquisitely  illustrated  little  work  called  ''The 
Stones  of  Palestine,"  has  lately  been  published,  full  of 
photographs  by  Mr.  Bedford,  the  miniatures  of  those 
he  took  with  such  great  skill  when  lately  travelling  in 
the  suite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Holy  L$knd.t 

•  See  «*  Ninereh  and  Babylon,"  p.  120. 
t  FubliBhed  by  Seeley,  H  ^leet  Street. 
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It  will  be  quite  a  treasnre  to  its  possessors,  and  we 
especially  hail  it  in  connection  with  our  particular  subject. 

The  way  in  which  many  clever  people  at  this  day  are 
using  their  minds  to  find  out  inconsistencies,  self-cou'* 
tradictions,  and  impossibilities  in  the  wondrous  Book  of 
God,  had  led  the  writer  to  desire  to  examine  afresh  and 
personally  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  do  so  by  the  help  of  the  restored  relics 
of  a  nation  cotemporary  with  the  ancient  Israel.  This 
has  led,  by  a  fresh  clue,  through  the  *'  old  paths."  In 
the  first  edition  of  this  book  ideas  were,  perhaps,  too 
much  recorded  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  pri« 
marily  presented  themselves.  It  is  hoped  that,  espe« 
cially  with  regard  to  Nineveh,  the  chapters  are,  in 
the  second  edition,  much  better  arranged.  They  have 
had  the  advantage  of  revision  from  those  most  ac^ 
qnainted  with  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Layard  has  said  that 
iheyappearto  him  compiled  with  conscientious  care;  while 
several  friends  among  the  Jews  who  believe  in  Christ 
have  likewise  given  the  volume  a  careful  reading,  and, 
d^laring  that  it  interested  them  deeply,  have  accorded 
to  it  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions. 

To  those  who  can  visit  the  original  monuments 
referred  to,  in  the  British  Museum,  this  volume  is  now 
offered  as  a  usefal  and  chronological  guide,  in  pointing 
out  the  relative  value  of  such  remains,  in  corroboration 
of  sacred  history.  To  readers  at  a  distance  from  London 
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the  illustrations  (to  whicli  two  or  three  of  great  interest 
are  in  this  edition  superadded)  may  serve  as  a  help  in 
the  examination  of  tho  subject. 

The  construction  of  tlie  work  is  original,  though  it 
only  professes  to  be  a  collection  of  evidence,  and  no  one 
is  more  conscious  than  the  author  of  its  many  imper» 
fections.  Indeed,  that  consciousness  increases  as  it 
approaches  to  its  close.  It  is  intended  to  be  suggestive, 
and  never  dogmatical,  and  to  ehcit  further  information 
on  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

We  would  hope  that  the  republication  of  this  volume 
is  timely,  for  it  must  indeed  be  obvious,  we  think,  to  all 
observers,  that  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  are  now  making 
further  demands  almost  daily,  on  the  world^s  attention. 
At  this  era  of  their  history,  at  the  end  of  five-and- 
twenty  centuries  of  their  outcasting,  while  scattered 
through  all  countries,  their  number  is  nevertheless 
reckoned  at  from  seven  to  ten  millions :  no  fewer  than  in 
the  days  of  their  glory.  Their  riches  are  so  great,  that 
there  can  never  be  a  war  in  Europe  without  their  con- 
sent, and  assistance  from  the  treasures  of  their  coffers, 
— and  they  have  formed  in  Paris,  since  1860,  a  Um- 
VERSAL  Israelite  Alliance,  to  facilitate  communication 
among  their  people  in  every  quarter  of  tho  globe,  which 
is  contemplating  in  all  countries  the  institution  of 
schools,  and  will  of  course  lead  to  the  reading  of  their 
own  Scriptures  by  their  own  communities,  too  long 
neglected,  especially  in  the  East. 
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Meanwliile,  many  causes  have  conduced  to  turn 
attention  to  their  once  glorious  City.  A  resident  there, 
comparing  it  with  what  it  was  seventeen  years  since, 
remarks,  "  Jerusalem  was  then  poor  and  miserable,  the 
houses  mean  and  dirty,  the  streets  narrow  and  crooked: 
now  they  are  wide  and  straight,  and  alive  with  the  busy 
hum*  of  traflSc,  beautiful  gardens,  fine  churches,  syna- 
gogues, hospitals,  hotels,  and  stores,  are  everywhere  met 
with.  Bussia  has  noble  buildings  overlooking  and  com- 
manding  the  city,  and  the  rich  men  from  Constantinople, 
Bagdad,  Damascus,  Egypt,  England,  andFrance,  are  each 
for  their  own  pmrposes  contributing  tobeantify  the  site.'^ 

The  ill-treatment  of  Jews  by  Mohammedans  has  to 
a  great  degree  ceased,  and  the  ameHoration  in  their 
condition,  throughout  the  world,  during  the  last  few 
years,  would  seem  to  indicate  their  restoration  to  be 
possibly  very  near  at  hand. 

At  the  same  time  the  private  enterprise  of  travellers, 
and  the  interest  of  BibHcal  research,  and  it  may  be 
added  the  sufferance  of  Moslem  authorities,  hitherto 
unknown  during  all  the  ages  of  their  rule,  has  permitted 
the  investigations  of  those  competent  to  judge  concern- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  built  on 
Mount  Moriah. 

The  site  of  the  Ancient  Temple  is  fixed,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  through  the  recent  discovery  by  Sig- 
ner Pierotti,  of  the  complete  water  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains  and  reservoirs,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
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still  existing  as  entire  as  when  all  were  in  daily  nse  at 
the  period  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  These  have 
been  unaffected  by  the  demolition  of  the  stractorea 
above,  except  as  partially  blocked  up  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  debris  of  the  ruins.  See  Dr.  Wldtty^s  Water  Sup* 
fly  and  Sewerage  for  Jerusalem. 

So  much  for  the  ancient  foundations. 

It  will  be  a  new  and  interesting  fact  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  they  may  obtain  the  map  of  a  proposed 
railway,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Damascus,  by 
way  of  Jerusalem,  based  on  the  first  actual  survey  by 
Dr.  Charles  Zimpel.  It  is  published  by  G.  J.  Stevenson, 
54,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  Dr.  Zimpel  has  been 
chief  engineer  to  various  railway  companies ;  he  accom- 
panies this  map  by  a  pamphlet,  showing  the  proposed 
course  of  this  railway.  The  present  road  from  Jaffa 
(Joppa)  to  Jerusalem  is  by  ascents  and  descents,  forty- 
two  miles  in  length.  It  can  only  be  passed  by  horse, 
mule,  or  ass ;  and  camels  are  used  for  the  transport  of 
goods.  It  is  passed  with  difficulty  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  often  leads  along  the  bed  of  winter  torrents. 

The  height  of  Jerusalem  above  the  sea  at  Jaffa  is 
2,600  feet,  a  circumstance  unfavourable  for  a  railway  in 
a  mountainous  country,  but  this  engineer  has  remarked 
a  valley  near  the  city,  called  Ismael  or  Surar,  which 
leaving  the  mountains  by  a  very  wide  gorge,  opens  into 
a  broad  valley,  and  carries  the  winter  torrent  Surar  into 
the  Mediterranean, 
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Dr.  2iimpel  tells  us  that  the  first  eleven  miles^  from 
JbSb^  to  Bamleh^  would  be  a  straight  line^  the  plain  of 
Sharon  would  then  be  entered^  and  afterwards  the  line 
would  by  a  double  curve  enter  the  valley  of  Surar,  A 
serpentine  course  would  further  conduct  to  the  plain  of 
Bephaim^  and  the  gardens  near  Jerusalem.  A  turnpike 
road  has  abready  been  constructed  by  a  French  company^ 
from  Beirut  to  Damascus^  of  a  length  of  sixly-four 
miles^  and  has  been  actually  open  for  a  year. 

Is  not  the  time  approaching  when  it  is  to  be  said^ 
"Prepare  ye  the  way  of  The  People;  cast  up  the 
highway ;  gather  out  the  stones ;  lift  up  a  standard  for 
the  people. 

"  BeHbldj  the  Lord  hath  proclaimed  unto  the  end  of 
{he  world.  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold  thy  sal- 
vation Cometh;  behold  His  reward  is  with  Him,  and  his 
work  before  Him.  And  they  shall  caU  them  the  holy 
people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord.  And  thou  ( Jerusa- 
lem)  shalt  be  called,  '  sought  out^  a  city  not  forsaken.'* 
— Isa-bdi.  10—12. 

The  last  words  of  our  introduction  must  be  those  of 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many  helpers  whom  God,  we 
believe,  has  caused  to  bo  favourable  to  the  production  of 
this  volume  amid  many  difficulties. 

Our  chapter  on  the  Eock  of  Behisttjn  is  illustrated 
by  a  beautiful  woodcut,  the  drawiug  for  which,  as  well 
as  those  of  Serbal,  Wady   Feiran,  and  the  Mountain 
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Cemetery  of  Sarbnt-el-Khadem^  witli  many  otlierB  in 
this  volume,  were  made  by  H.  Hopley  White,  Esq.,  an 
accomplished  friend  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  their 
elaboration,  for  the  sake  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer.  His  drawing  of  the  Bock  was  most  careftdly 
copied  from  the  lithograph  five  times  its  size,  which  is 
found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  ''  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.'' 

From  the  same  clever  pencil  we  have  also  drawings 
of  the  ^^  Cylinders''  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  of  Sen- 
nacherib, taken  from  their  originals  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  the 
translations  by  Eawlinson,  Dr.  Oppert,  and  others,  of 
the  inscriptions  on  these  cylinders.  Those  porfions  have 
of  course  been  selected  which  relate  to  the  facts  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  Much  other  information  has  often 
been  obtained  through  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Birch, 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  so  well  known  in  each  of  their  depart- 
ments in  that  wonderful  temple  of  knowledge. 

For  tho  beautiful  outline  drawing  of  the  interior  of 
a  restored  Assyrian  temple  (after  Layard),  we  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Rawlinson  and  the  publishers  of 
*'  The  Five  Great  Monarchies.'' 

To  the  publishers  of  Roberts's  ''  Sketches  in  the 
Holy  Land,"  also  of  Loflus's  '"Chaldca,"  and  of  Mr. 
Vaux's  '^Nineveh  and  PersepoHs,"  for  the  loan  of  such  il- 
lustrations as  suited  our  purpose,  our  best  thanks  are  also 
due.     May  they  never  regret  the  help  they  have  given. 
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Above  all  to  Him  wtose  abounding  strength  has  made 
the  labour  of  research  into  all  that  concerned  His  Word 
a  continual  refreshment  and  delight,  and  who  we  trust 
may  have  '^kept  us  from  falling'^  into  any  grievous 
error — ^to  Him  bo  this  humble  attempt  to  point  to  the 
meaning  of  His  great  Stone  Books  devoutly  dedicated ; 
and  if  this  work  contains  any  seeds  of  truth  that  He 
would  have  made  known,  may  no  defect  in  its  perform- 
ance hinder  them.  It  is  committed  to  His  care — to  do 
with  it  even  as  He  will.  If  it  awaken  any  sons  or 
daughters  of  His  ancient  Israel  to  think  upon  His  ways 
and  speak  of  Him  to  their  brethren — that  shall  be 
esteemed  a  more  than  abundant  reward. 


L.N.E. 


K.B«— A  lii^  of  Four  Hundred  PABSiaBS  ov  Scbxptusb  Olusiarated 
in  the  present  Volume  will  be  found  in  this  Socond  fidilioxi,  placed 
immediatelj  after  the  Appendix,  p.  473. 

A  lift  of  CoLOTJBZD  DiAQiiA^rs,  wliich  n:aj  be  used  in  explanatlan 
of  thcae  tubjects  bj  Lecturers,  is  trantferred  to  p.  489,  and  ocxnca 
after  the  In:lez* 
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CHAPTER  L 

PBOGBESS  IN  THE  LAST  TEN  YEABS. 

DTTElDrATIOXAL  SXHIBXTIOX — TELEORAPHIC  COMMVKICATXON— IXCBBA8B  07 
OOBBBSPOXDEXCK — PHOTOGRAPHY — 8ECUBT8  OF  LIGHT  AXD  COLOUR — 
DCPROTEMSNTS  IN  MACHINERY — LOCOMOTIVES— OCCUPANTS  OF  THE 
world's  fair — ITS  VISITORS — THE  LAUREATE*S  ODE — ^MODELS  OF  IN- 
STRUMENTS OF  WAR — THE  BIBLE  STALL— REVOLUTIONS  FOR  THE  WORLD 
— REVIVALS  FOR  THE  CHURCH — ISllAEL*S  LONG  CHAPTER  IX  TUB 
world's  history — 00D*8  TREASURE  CHAMBERS  IN  CUALDEA. 

COLLECTION  of  the  products  of  every  clime,  and 
of  the  industry  and  art  of  all  nations,  not  long  ago 
^  fixed  the  world's  attention,  and  attracted  pilgrims 
from  every  shore  to  our  second  International 
Exhibition  in  London.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  never  in  all  earth's  history  such  a  personal 
intercourse  of  her  various  races,  for  every  treasm'e 
displayed,  must  necessarily  have  brought  with  it  some 
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person  or  persons  connected  with  its  invention  or  its 
sale.  Our  l^loyed  and  lost  Prince  Albert^  to  whom 
the  "world-compelling  plan''  of  thus  assembling  the 
nations  is  attributed,  was  withdrawn  by  a  Mighiy 
Hand  from  witnessing  the  ripe  fruition  of  his  inten- 
tions. The  wise  man  who  had  stood  beside  the  throne 
of  England^  aad  won  the  heart  of  its  Boyal  Mis- 
tress, had  seen  the  Bnmmits  ci  earthly  glory  in  peaceful 
times,  from  the  mosi«ialted  paint  of  vision,  balihe  was 
not  permitted  to  oompvre,  as  we  can,  the  beginning  and 
end  6f*t]iwe  last  nonderful  tenrjfears,  over  which  he 
exercised  in  this  kingdsiii'Bd  philanthttipiB  an  influence. 

''  Then  changest  hifi  countenance,  and-  sendest  him 
away.''  "And  who  may  say  unto  thee.  Lord,  what 
doest  thou  ?*' 

During  these  ten  years,  four  millions  have  been 
added  to  the  population  of  our  isles.  London  alone  has 
half  a  million  more  inhabitants.  Great  Britain  has  4000 
miles  more  of  Railway.  How  marvellous  are  the  changes 
that  such  rapidity  of  locomotion  has  brought  even  to  her 
"  country  towns  and  villages  I" 

In  the  same  short  period,  we  are  told  that  the  city  of 
Paris  has  been  extended  to  double  its  previous  area; 
while  the  two  nations  of  France  and  England  have  learned 
to  speak  with  each  other  in  a  moment  of  time  by  sub- 
marine Telegraph,  and  both  of  them  to  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa.  If  a 
conflagration  occur  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  Alexandria 
to-day,  it  can  be  known  in  London  next  morning.  The 
Electeic  Telegraph  was  first  laid  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1845.  Lines  are  now  erected  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  in  New  Zealand,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada ;  and  very  soon  we  shall 
hold  direct  communication  with  these  distant  countries. 
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On  the  first  March^  1865^  the  Goyei-nment  received  a 
message  in  London^  from  Kurrachee  (India)^  conveyed 
over  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  space  of  eight  hours  and  a 
half.  The  charge  of  £5  is  now  announced  for  conveying 
twenty  words  to  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay. 

Over  every  part  of  our  own  land  the  wondrous 
fluid  has  highway  made  for  it,  and  it  waits  as  an  obe- 
dient servant  to  bear  with  lightning  speed  either  the 
bidding  of  a  merchant,  which  may  make  or  immake 
fortunes,  or  the  message  concerning  life  and  death, 
which  may,  humanly  speaking,  secure  recovery. 

In  no  particular  of  civilization  have  we  made  greater 
advance  than  in  our  Co&rbsfondencx.  It  is  not  200 
years  ago  since,  on  most  Hues  of  road,  mails  came  in 
one  day,  and  only  went  out  the  next.  In  Cornwall, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Cumberland  letters  were  received  but 
once  a-week  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  To  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Bath  the  letter-bags  were  carried  on  horse- 
back at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour ;  yet,  at  the  close 
of  King  Charles's  reign  the  nett  receipts  of  the  Post-office 
were  £50,000.  By  the  year  1838  they  had  grown  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half. 

Then  on  January  10th,  1840,  when  postage  was 
reduced  to  Id.  per  half-ounce,  letter-writers  multiplied 
accordingly ;  and  in  a  aingle  monih  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
million.  The  number  of  public  receptacles  for  letters 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1839  was  4500 ; 
now,  including  the  Pillar  Posts,  it  exceeds  14,000; 
the  increase  of  letters  being  more  than  sevenfold. 

The  total  average  of  letters  sent  in  the  United  Eong- 
dom,  in  the  year  1839,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
Penny  Postage,  was  82  millions  and  a-half.  In  1851 
the  number  had  increased  to  410  millions ;  in  1861  it 
was  59S  millions  and  a-quarter;  in  1862,  605  millions. 
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The  increase  of  Nkwspapbes  and  Books  sent  by 
post  in  the  last  five  years  is  ten  millions  and  a-half ; 
in  1856  they  were  74,039,000,  and  in  1861  they  were 
84,597j000.  New  books  are  now  published  in  England 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  a  day  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  change  and  pro- 
gress which  these  few  figures  indicate  in  the  mental 
activity  and  increase  of  trade  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  belong  to  an  unexam- 
pled time  of  internal  peace  and  prosperity.  The  number 
of  letters  passing  between  England  and  IBVance  is  fast 
increasing;  in  1861  there  were  a  million  more  than  any 
previous  year,  while  since  the  civil  war  began  in  America 
our  correspondence  with  the  United  and  Seceded  States 
has  fallen  off  by  about  a  million  and  a-quarter  letters  in 
the  year. 

In  1852,  Photography  was  little  more  than  a  chemical 
toy  for  the  children  of  leisure,  but  now  the  painting  of 
the  Sun  competes  with  the  Electric  wire,  in  annihilating 
the  results  of  space  and  distance.  It  aids  in  the  conviction 
of  a  criminal,  and  may  present  him  to  the  eye  of  justice 
wherever  his  utmost  speed  can  flee;  high  and  low,  good  and 
evil,  have  their  carte  de  visite.  The  agreeable  physiognomy 
of  our  present  Princess  of  Wales  had  already  made  its 
impression  in  every  comer  of  England,  ere  yet  the  royal 
choice  was  ofBcially  announced.  By  the  same  means  we 
might  have  accompanied  the  Prince  through  all  his 
previous  Syrian  tour,  might  have  scanned  with  him  the 
grey  rocks  of  Palestine,  beheld  the  site  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  and  gazed  upon  the  olives  of  Gethsemano. 
And  at  last,  by  the  intense  magnesian  light,  competing 
for  a  few  moments  with  the  sun,  wo  shall  have  photo- 
graphs even  of  such  dark  places  as  the  interior  of  the 
PyramHs  of  Egypt  ('^Athenreum,''  Feb.  25,1865,p.275). 
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Photograpliy  in  the  last  Exhibition  could  only  pre- 
sent us  with  *'  gloomy-looking  sombre  curiosities/'  which 
were  a  libel  on  humanity^  and  in  order  to  be  recognized 
they  had  to  be  looked  at  in  certain  lights ;  but  owing  to 
successive  discoveries  in  this  fasciuating  art,  howwondrous 
have  been  its  developments  !  We  owe  to  albumen,  or 
white  of  egg,  and  collodion,  or  dissolved  gun-cotton,  its 
increased  perfection,  and  we  are  informed  in  the  report 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  *'  that  by  means  of  photography  the 
most  fleeting  effects  of  Nature  may  all  be  caught,  and 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  artist/'  Ancient  records  and 
tablets,  inscriptions  on  rocks,  old  works  of  art,  decaying 
by  the  action  of  time,  are  copied  and  preserved ;  while 
precious  drawings,  relics  of  great  artists,  once  so  care- 
fully and  jealously  guarded  in  hidden  sanctuaries,  are  ren- 
dered accessible  to  the  million.  The  progress  of  works 
can  be  daily  recorded  for  the  information  of  the  engineer, 
the  finest  tracery  of  ancient  architecture  abroad  may  be 
realized  by  our  own  fireside.  Negretti's  transparent 
photographs  can  place  us  in  the  centre  of  the  glowing 
halls  of  the  Vatican,  or  carry  us  up  to  fields  of  glaciers 
on  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  convey  U3  in  a  moment 
of  time  to  Egypt,  Syria,  China,  and  Japan. 

And  ere  we  leave  the  subject  of  lioht,  how  much  in 
these  ten  years  has  human  genius  unlocked  of  the  secrets 
of  COLOUR  I  and  with  what  unexpected  keys !  Coal-tar  and 
the  petroleum,  or  earth-oils,  of  America  and  Canada  have 
produced  for  us  the  cool  and  exquisite  '^mauve,''  the  burn- 
ing "Magenta,''  the  ruby  "Solferino,"  while  rose  and  coral, 
purple  and  green  tints,  seem  to  have  been  re-created  in 
freshness  and  beauty  from  other  chemical  sources. 

And  if  the  forms  of  mental  communication  and  de- 
light by  means  of  our  eyesight  are  thus  enlarged,  how 
increased  also  are  the  means  of  Locomotion.    New  pro- 
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oeBses  of  treating  mem  have  been  discorered^  and  the 
strength  of  <mr  machines  is  increased  accordingl J.  Eveij 
year  the  railway  Engines  have  magnified  in  size  and 
power.  Previous  to  1851  they  had  attained  dimensions 
like  those  of  a  dray-horse  compared  to  a  pony ;  since 
then  they  have  assumed  the  proportion  of  elephants. 
Driving-wheels,  boilers,  cylinders,  all  are  larger.  One 
engine  is  now  fitted  with  apparatus  to  feed  itself  with 
water  as  it  runs  along  with  the  Irish  express.  France 
sent  another  built  to  work  with  superheated  steam. 
One^was  adapted  to  travel  on  ice,  and  another  on  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  a  third  was  constructed  for  a  noiseless 
railway  which  now  encircles  London  underground^  and 
consumes  its  own  smoke  and  steam. 

Yes,  man  has  put  fetters  on  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water,  and  made  them  do  his  bidding,  till  his  power 
seems  miraculous.  Ten  years  ago,  we  had  scarcely  com- 
menced the  reconstruction  of  our  Navy,  or  working 
Steamships  with  screws;  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortened  term  of  transit,  cmr  trade  wUh  aU  the  world  has 
mare  than  doubled  (it  had  grown  from  £65,000,000  to 
£186,000,000  a-year,  ue.  in  1862),  and  the  work  of  com- 
mercial reform  has  so  far  prospered  that  almost  every  load 
has  been  removed  from  the  springs  of  industry,  and  we 
have  ventured  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  nearly  all  the 
manufistctures  of  the  foreigner  to  compete  with  the  un- 
taxed industry  of  England. 

Manufacturing  machines  were  seen  operating  in 
the  Exhibition  on  huge  masses  of  the  iron  and  steel  of 
which  they  themselves  were  formed.  Quietly  and  irre- 
sistibly they  put  forth  their  powers ;  bent  bolts  and  bars 
of  iron  like  green  withes,  or  seized  red-hot  metal  and 
drew  it  into  threads  of  wire ;  yet  combining  the  utmost 
deiicacy  with  thdr  resistless  strength,  they  would  drill 
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joaahole  the  sue  of  a  pin^  or  weave  you  a  tissue  of  fairy- 
Uke  gaoze. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  tlie  poor  cliildren  of  toil  now  to 
withhold  their  labour^  their  lack  can  be  supplied^  and  at 
less  expense.  There  are  machines  for  picldng  cotton  in 
the  field;  for  sowing  com  and  threshing  wheats  winnowing 
it  and  sorting  grain;  for  planing,  carving,  moulding, 
and  morticing  wood,  and  for  making  bricks  at  the  rate 
of  80,000  an  hour ;  while  the  American  sewing  machines, 
now  become  familiar  in  every  work-room  in  London, 
]»ve  all  made  their  way  into  common  use  in  the  course 
of  tbe  last  ten  years. 

We  suppose  that  the  abiding  impression  of  the  count- 
less thousands  of  pilgrims  tothemightyshow  of  1862would 
universally  be  that,  though  the  whole  was  inferior  in  its 
general  pictorial  effect  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the 
objects  exhibited  were  in  themselves  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

K  any  of  the  visitors  had  a  pocket  copy  of  the  most 
ancient  of  books,  and  turned  to  the  27th  of  Ezekiel, 
under  the  head  of  "The  rich  supply  of  Tyrus,''  that 
great  ancient  city  of  the  Mediterranean  overthrown  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  571 — ^if,  as  we  say,  they  turned 
to  the  prophecies  about  that  city,  which  was  to  the  old 
world  in  its  spirit  of  commerce  what  London  is  to  the 
new,  they  found  something  like  a  catalogue  of  the 
glories  and  riches  spread  before  their  eyes  in  the 
modem  building  also. 

In  1862,  the  men  op  Syria  were  still  "  occupying  in 
the  fair,'*  with  "  emeralds,  and  coral,  and  agate,''  and 
''with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.''  The  Koh-i-noor 
was  sparkling  in  its  glory,  and  another  diamond,  "the 
Star  of  the  South,"  was  its  rival,  worth  a  million  sterling. 
The  largest  emerald,  the  largest  ruby,  and  the  largest 
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amethyst  known  to  the  modem  world,  contributed  to 
the  blaze  of  gems,  while  the  elaboration  of  ^'  coral"  in 
its  varied  gradations  of  hue— of  white,  blush,  pinkj 
scarlet,  and  crimson — as  arranged  for  necklaces  and 
tiaras,  must  have  been  the  arduous  labour  of  years. 
For  their  treasures  of  pearls  of  great  price,  the  jewellers 
seemed  to  have  ransacked  all  oceans.  There  was  a  cup 
of  a  single  topaz,  in  a  wondrous  setting,  while  those  of 
onyx  and  of  agate  were  strewed  among  beds  of  opals, 
and  sapphires,  and  brilliants ;  the  jasper,  the  beryl,  and 
the  carbuncle,  all  helping  to  illustrate  the  imagery  of 
another  chapter  of  the  "  Old  Book,'*  the  "garnishing  of 
precious  stones'*  in  a  Celestial  City,  "  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God/'  (See  Rev.  xxi.)  They  announced  to 
the  dazzled  eye  that  it  might  now  be  said  to  England,  in 
her  glory  and  luxury,  as  to  Tyre  of  old,  ''Thou 
sealest  up  the  sum,  full  of  wisdom »  and  perfect  iu 
beauty."  "With  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine  under- 
standing thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten 
gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures." 

But  the  prophet  Ezekiol's  catalogue  served  us  fur- 
ther than  this.  Strauge  to  say,  "  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meschech"  were  all  still  found  among  the  merchants;  and 
of  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead — behold  the  "  trading  in  the 
fair !"  From  the  screens  for  cathedrals,  and  the  massive 
wrought-iron  gates,  to  exquisite  imitations  of  nature  in 
bronze,  and  castings  of  all  orders,  as  fine,  intricate,  and 
clear  as  if  they  had  been  chased. 

The  trophies  of  the  "  men  of  Arvad"  of  old  were 
matched  by  many  a  wonderful  shield  and  salver,  with 
their  delicate  workings  in  steel  and  silver.  The  sons  of 
Judah  were  no  less  "  merchants"  than  in  ancient  days. 
"Bright  iron"  contrasted  with  all  edible  products; 
wheat  and  honey,  "  wax  and  oil,"  balm  and  spices  from 
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a  hundred  realms  Tmknowii  to  Tyre;  while  for  ''broidored 
work*'  and  "white  wool/'  and  "fine  linen**  of  every 
textnre^  and  incalculable  variety  of  tints ;  the  shawls  of 
the  East^  and  velvets  of  the  West,  muslins  and  laces  of 
fabulous  fineness  (a  single  robe  said  to  cost  four  hundred 
guineas)^  the  world  had  surely  never  seen  such  marvels 
ot  luxury  gathered  together  iu  the  temple  of  her  fashions 
in  any  former  day. 

And  when  did  she  behold  a  living  picture  of  such 
surpassing  and  gorgeous  splendour  as  was  presented  in 
the  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  Show — when  that  pro- 
cession of  the  men  of  many  lands  reached  the  dais,  and 
grouped  itself  under  the  eastern  dome  ?  It  was  so  vast 
and  far  away  from  many  of  those  who  saw  it,  that  they 
beheld  it  indistinctly,  and  as  in  a  dream;  but  the 
Bossian,  the  Greeks  tibe  Spaniard,  the  Turk,  indeed  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  were  represented ;  the  wide,  wide 
East  had  sent  its  emissaries  in  their  changeless  costumes; 
the  Americas,  and  all  islands  of  the  sea,  even  Japak^ 
withheld  not  its  ambassadors.  The  dark  faces  of  the 
sons  of  Africa  were  present.  Every  variety  of  em- 
broidery on  uniform  or  in  dress — every  form  and  colour 
Ut  up  with  star  and  ribbon,  and  cross  and  garter,  min- 
gled in  glittering  profusion^  formed  a  base  around  the 
graceful  and  measured  array  of  the  2400  sweet  singers 
who  were  to  give  utterance^  as  with  one  voice,  to  the 
Poet's  words  of  power.  Now  and  again  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine streamed  transversely  through  the  brilliant  crowd 
under  the  dome,  or  among  flowers  of  which  a  gay  par- 
terre just  fringed  the  orchestra,  and  as  it  lit  up  the  long 
lines  of  listening  and  gazing  faces  which  crov/ded  the 
nave,  it  pointed  (in  deep  contrast  to  this  rich  and  glow- 
ing array)  at  a  few  of  the  sons  of  toil  who  had  prepared 
the  House  of  Fame.    Some  workmen  in  their  blouse 
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dresses  were  looking  in  and  down  npon  the  show  from 
panes  they  had  qnietij  taken  ont  of  the  roof  for  the  pur- 
pose^ and  to  an  eye  in  search  of  contrasts,  the  pomp  of 
the  scarlet  and  the  silver,  the  ebon  and  the  snow^  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  them. 

And  now  Earl  Granville,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners, addressing  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  com- 
menced by  acknowledging  His  Royal  Highness  as  the 
representative  of  our  absent  and  mourning  Quesn,  and 
allusion  to  the  solemn  past,  and  to  the  sad  blank  in  all 
this  array  of  human  glory,  claimed  universal  sympathy 
as  far  as  the  8])eech  was  heard.  Eleven  years  ago  it 
was  our  lost  Prince  Albert  who  stood  in  Earl  Gran- 
villous  place,  and  concluded  his  address  to  Hsb  Majesty 
by  a  prayer  that  the  then  Exhibition  might  "  have  for  its 
end  the  promotion  of  all  branches  of  human  industry, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth." 

The  end,  it  was  said,  appeared  so  far  attained,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  had  now  sufficiently  indicated 
that  such  a  display  should  become  decennial.  It  had 
been  deferred  one  year,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities on  the  Continent  in  1859,  but  with  the  return  of 
peace  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  present  Exhi- 
bition, and  each  foreign  country  and  colony  had  again 
taken  possession  of  its  own  department  in  the  recent 
building.  The  articlea  now  exhibited  "  would  show  that 
the  period  since  1851,  though  twice  interrupt^  by 
European  wars,  had  been  marked  by  unexampled  pro- 
gress in  art,  science,  and  manufactures." 

Thus,  amid  strains  of  music,  prepared  by  the  first 
geniuses  in  the  musical  world,  and  which  are  also  de- 
clared to  have  been  unsurpassable,  the  choral  address  of 
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the  day  was  ushered  in,  and  the  noble  ode  of  the  Poet 
Lanreate,  foxind  clear  and  audible  utterance  from  that 
mighty  orchestra ;  two  thousand  voices  gliding  into  one, 
as  the  masterpiece  of  musical  art.  It  was  indeed  an 
Ode  not  to  be  forgotten  with  that  place  and  time : — 

**  Uplift  a  thousand  Toioes  full  and  sweet. 

In  ihifl  wide  haU  with  earth's  inyentions  stored ; 
And  praiie  the  inrisible  uniTersal  Lord ! 

Who  lets  onoe  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet, 
Where  sdenoe,  art,  and  labour  hare  outpoured 

Their  mjriad  horns  of  plenty  at  oar  fcot. 


nonOB  ALBMMXm 


This  strain  repeated  itself,  and  then  came  the  wail  of 
bereavement,  and  the  mournful  melody  rang  soft  and 
slowly  to  the  memory  of  the  Royal  dead. 

"  Oh,  silent  Father  6f  our  kings  to  be 
Mourned  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee. 
For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  thee." 

TboB,  too,  repeated  itself  till  its  tones  of  deep  tender- 
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ness  sabsided  into  tho  more  jabilant  strain^  bat  still  in 
the  form  of  address  to  the  departed  Prince : — 

^  The  frorld-oomi>ellin^  plan  was  thinei 
And  lo  ihe  long  laborious  oiiles 
Of  palace ;  lo !  the  t^ant  aisles 
Kich  in  model  and  desififn. 
Harvest  tool  and  husbandry, 
Loom,  and  irheel,  ind  sngin'rj. 
Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine. 
Steel  and  fi[old,  and  30m  and  wine  } 
Fabric  roue^h  ^r  fairy  fine, 
Sunny  cokens  of  the  line. 
Polar  marrels,  uid  a  feast 
Of  wonder,  out  of  west  and  east, 
And  shapes  and  hues  of  part  dirino ! 
All  of  beauty — all  of  use. 
That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star, 
Blown  from  over  every  main, 
And  mixt  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain 
Q?he  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war/* 

**  Oh  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain. 
And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky. 
And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours 
Till  each  man  flnd  bis  own  in  all  men's  good. 
And  nil  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 
And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers, 
And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  crowned  with  all  her 
flowers." 

The  Poet's  final  invocation  in  favour  of  Peace  bad  a 
strange  comment,  when,  after  the  pageant  was  over,  and 
that  picture  never  to  be  seen  again,  had  melted  away 
from  under  the  dome,  the  visitors  passing  down  the 
nave  on  the  left  hand,  surveyed  the  mighty  engines  fcr 
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\7ab  whicli  had  been  inyented  and  constracted  in  the 
interim  of  the  two  exhibitions.  There  was  the  model  of 
the  mighty  ''Warrior/'  iron-cased,  and  directing  the 
thoughts  to  the  ''  Monitors''  and  ''  Merrihacs/'  that 
rush  "  like  mountains  of  iron  against  each  other  on  the 
deep,  and  plunge  in  furious  collision,  beside  which  the 
meeting  of  two  railway  engines  on  the  line  would  be 
harmless  as  children's  play.  And  to  overcome  such 
ships  there  were  the  sohd  bolts  of  steel  for  the  '  Arm- 
strong Guns'  that  were  to  cut  through  those  wails  of 
iron;  and  broadsides  of  a  weight  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  great  pyramid  itself  tremble  on  its 
foundations;  terrific  instruments  of  death,  which  seemed 
prepared  to  realize  Milton's  picture  of  the  Infernal 
Demons'  war." 

But  we  must  linger  no  longer  on  the  lower  floor  of 
the  building,  amid  the  blaze  of  gold  and  jewellery,  the 
wonders  in  metals  and  glass,  in  porcelain,  ebonies,  and 
ivories;  the  marvels  of  colour  or  of  form.  Neither  is  it 
our  purpose  to  do  more  than  recall  to  the  mind  of  our 
readers  those  picture  galleries  containing  the  noblest 
efforts  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  which  others  have 
memorialized.    We  have  a  different  task  in  hand. 

It  is  computed  that  about  six  millions  of  men, 
from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  entered  the 
doors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  and  before 
them,  as  we  have  said,  lay  represented  ''  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,"  in  a 
nearer  approach  to  infinitude  than  had  ever  before  been 
gathered  together  in  one  place.  The  buzz  and  hum  of 
many  voices^  speaking  in  many  languages,  fell  upon  the 
ear  that  listened  for  it,  and  to  him  also  who  had  ''  an 
ear  to  hear,"  from  under  that  entrance  dome,  in  a 
comer  of  the  gallery,  there  spoke  onb  voice  mightier 
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ihan  them  all.  Thb  only  voice  that  nrrEBXD  all  thb 
LANGUAGES  of  all  thoso  guosts  from  the  "  far  ends  of  the 
earth/^  proceeding  firom  the  ''  mouth  of  the  Jehovah."* 

By  a  visit  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's 
stall  each  visitor  might,  in  his  own  language,  have  re- 
ceived '*  the  wonderful  words  of  God/*  written  for  every 
man  *'in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom :''  Parthi- 
ans,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites  (now  Koords,  Armenians, 
Persians),  Chaldeans,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Italians^ 
Grreeks,  with  all  the  tribes  of  India  added  to  those  of 
China  and  Japan.  One  voice  was  speaking  to  them  all^ 
''  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  I^' 

In  the  last  ten  years — since  the  last  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  works  of  all  nations  in  this  country — (Jod 
has  spoken  with  a  mighty  voice  to  call  attention  to  his 
OWN  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek  records ;  and  in  their 
many  renderings  has  now  said  to  almost  all  nations, 
besides  his  chosen  people,  ^^  He  that  hath  an  ear  to 
hear,  let  him  hear/' 

How  has  He  Himself  in  the  chapter  of  events  in- 
scribed a  fresh  story  of  the  Book  in  human  annals  in  this 
decade?  Has  He  not  done  so  by  revolutions,  which 
have  all  been  overruled  by  Him  to  make  way  for  His 
Word  to  reach  the  common  people  ? 

What  has  been  the  work  of  God  in  Italy  ?  Not  yet, 
indeed,  in  Rome,  the  throne  of  the  Papal  earth,  has  the 
Word  firee  course,  on  the  spot  where  its  apostles  were 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men. 
On  emerging  from  the  fifty  miles  of  its  surrounding 
Pontine  Marshes,  a  desert  of  mingled  morass  and  hillock, 
without  a  single  house  or  village,  when  the  frontier  of 
Rome  is  reached — and  in  the  last  ten  years  reached  by 

•  At  Kuruman,  in  South  Africa,  the  natires  call  the  Bible  "  Mobmo 
oa  YehoTa*'— the  mouth  of  the  Jehoyah. 
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railway — every  packet  and  paper  is  still  searched  ere  it 
enters  the  dismal  city — where  only  oil  lamps  have  till 
lately  been  allowed.  The  flashing  Ught  of  God's  truth, 
too,  18  feared  in  the  darkness  of  the  Vatican.  Yes, 
the  thrcme  of  the  Boman  earth  is  still  in  shadow;  but 


Italians  could  teU,  as  they  passed  our  Exhibition  Bible 
stall,  of  things  most  new  and  striking  in  their  country — 
of  the  Bible  sold  in  open  day  at  Naples  ;  of  men  that 
read  it  and  were  not  cast  at  ouce  into  dungeons  for  that 
crime ;  and  that  their  noble  patriot  Graribaldi  had  said, 
''  the  Bible  is  the  cannon  that  must  liberate  Italy/' 
And  for  the  nations  under  Papal  dominion ; — France, 
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the  eldest  son  of  the  Ghurcli ;  since  the  Yaadois  pedlar 
hid  in  his  basket^  amid  laces  and  ribbons,  ''the  gem 
shining  from  God/'  by  how  many  colporteurs  in  his  stead 
has  it  been  scattered  abroad  in  the  armies  of  France 
and  amongst  her  peasantry,  chiefly  by  the  influence  o! 
one  good  man  especially  devoted  to  the  work.  De  Pres- 
8ens6  (the  elder)  lives  on^  to  count  his  8^250,000  copies 
distributed  in  the  last  thirty  years,  of  which  nearly 
1,000,000  have  been  scattered  in  these  last  ten. 

Who  until  this  era  had  thought  of  making  the  col- 
lecting together  of  armies  a  time  for  the  distribution  of 
New  Testaments  ?  letting  the  voice  of  God  speak,  possibly 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  those  who  were  to  fall 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  to  those  also  who  would  there 
learn  its  value,  and  finding  the  "  pearl  of  great  price"  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  would  live  to  carry  it  back 
to  their  homes,  and  bid  it  speak  in  their  villages.  Yes, 
to  some  who  at  first  said,  "  This  will  do  to  light  my 
pipe,"  it  became  the  key  of  the  door  of  heaven,  for  it 
opened  to  them  another  world,  and  revealed  to  them  a 
Saviour  who  prepared  them  for  the  same  by  the  pardon 
of  their  sins. 

Then,  when  French  soldiers  met  in  friendly  array 
with  the  martial  hosts  of  England  to  subdue  the  pride  ot 
Hussia,  in  1855,  and  to  assure  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key, how  did  the  Most  High  overrule  the  meeting  to  the 
shaking  of  the  Empire  ot  Islam.  The  Sultan  received  the 
Book,  and  compared  it  with  the  Koran.  Was  he  influ- 
enced by  the  long  residence  of  our  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  (an  English  ambassador  worthy  of  his  office) 
at  his  Oriental  court  ?  or  was  it  not  a  mightier  influence 
still,  that  pointed  to  the  hour  of  Fate  upon  the  clock  of 
Time,  and  bade  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  the 
False  Prophet,  desire  his  ministers  to  prepare  that  Hatti 
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Hamayotm^  which  lifled  in  an  hour  the  heavy  yoke  of 
Mecca  from  tfco  necks  of  God's  old  protesting  children 
of  the  Eastern  world  (the  'Nestobian  and  Abhenian 
Chubchss)^  in  their  darkness  and  their  weakness,  but 
in  His  own  appointed  season.  Of  what  this  has  prepared 
them  for,  and  of  what  has  followed  on  the  lifting  of  that 
yokOj  ''  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear/' 

BEVOLUnONS  AND  BEVIVAL8. 

The  Voice  of  God  has  spoken  by  Eevolutions  and 
changes  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  from  Italt,  as 
the  CXNTBE  of  the  Papacy  ;  from  Constantinople,  as  the 
CZNTBE  of  Mohammedanism  ;  but  from  China  and  India 
as  the  CENTBES  of  Heathendom  ;  where  His  wobd  has  been 
hiddeny  where  a  false  book  has  supplanted  it,  and  where, 
by  modem  generations,  it  has  been  comparatively  un* 

He  has  had  Reyolittions  for  the  wobld,  and  Re- 
vivals for  the  Chubch,  His  universal  Church.  He  has 
been  restoring  to  her  the  light  of  His  countenance, 
perhaps  in  preparation  for  her  last  and  final  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  before  the  dawn  of  the 
millennial  day ;  and  He  is  now  pointing  the  eye  of  all 
intelligent  observers  to  the  Story  of  the  Book,  by  fresh 
interest  excited  in  the  peoples  of  whom  the  Book  treats. 
He  has  remembered  the  family  of  Japhet  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  and  He  has  not  forgotten  Shem's 
own  children.  For  surely  the  finger  of  modem  dis- 
covery points  far  more  distinctly  than  it  did  a  dozen 
years  ago  to  the  remnants  of  the  chosen  race  scattered 
through  the  wide  world — ^to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  and 
not  only  to  ihem,  but  to  those  other  children  of  the 
dispersion^  the  Israel  whom  they  yet  despise.  How 
marvellous  is  the  race — one,  yet  divided  !     The  *'  twelve 

0 
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tribes  scattered  abroad^''  to  whom  the  epistle  of  James 
is  written ;  the  casting  out  of  whom  has  been  as  certain 
as  the  choosing  of  them,  *  and  from  a  given  date  and 
cause.     See  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xv.  1) : — 

SUPPOSED  ERA   OF  DISPERSION  OF  ISRAEL. 

**Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me.  Though  Mosei  and  Samuel  itood 
'before  me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people :  cast  them  oat 
of  my  sight,  and  let  them  go  forth. 

'*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  say  unto  thee.  Whither  shall  we 
go  forth  ?  then  thou  shalt  tell  them,  Thus  ssith  the  Lord ;  Such  as  are 
for  death,  to  death ;  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword,  to  the  swofd  i  and 
such  as  are  for  the  fsunine,  to  the  famine ;  and  such  as  are  for  the 
captivity,  to  the  captiyity. 

*'  And  I  will  appoint  over  them  four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord :  the  twtird 
to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heayen,  and  the  beaati 
of  the  earth,  to  devour  and  destroy. 

"  And  I  will  cause  them  to  be  removed  into  all  kingdoms  of  the  eaiUii 
because  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  for  that  whidi 
he  did  in  Jerusalem.*' 

In  the  book  of  their  Law  (Lev.  xxvi.  18,  24,  28), 
they  had  been  forewarned  of  God  by  a  thrice  repeated 
prophecy,  that  should  th^  deserve  to  be  thus  cast  ofl^ 
they  would  be  chastised  seven  times  for  their  sins.  If 
the  "  time,  times,  and  a  half'  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
(chaps. vii.  and  xii.)  have  their  explanation,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  in  a  period  of  1260  years,  then  ^*  seven  times'' 
must  indicate  2520  years,  or  the  first  period  doiihled; 
and  the  commencement  of  such  period  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  at  his  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  in 
the  era  of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nineveh,  might  date 
from  about  655  to  660  years  B.C.,  and  if  so,  the  close 
of  such  2520  years  would  fall  within  the  circle  of  this 
our  present  decade. 

'^  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,"  says 
Professor  Eawlinson   (which,  however,  he  fixes  fifom 
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Ptolemy's  Canon,  at  about  667),  "the  triumph  of  the 
army  of  Asstbta  had  been  so  complete,  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  Damascus,  and  Sak abia  had 
been  successively  absorbed.  Phoenicia  had  been  con- 
quered; JuDiA  made  feudatory;  Philistia  and  Idumea 
had  been  subjected,  Egypt  chastised,  and  Babylon 
recovered.  A  time  of  profound  peace  in  her  empire 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon.  We 
hear  nothing  of  Assyria  in  Scriplture  after  the  reign  of 
Esarhaddon."'— ("Diot.  of  Bible,*'  Assyria.) 

From  this  time  Jehovah  went  on  "to  stretoh  over 
Jerosalem  the  line:  of  .Sasiaria,'' — "the  line  of  con- 
fusion and  the  stones  of -Emptiness''  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11) ; 
"  wqping  JerosatemaB  a  4mn  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and 
turning  ita^ididefdonrii^ '(2;  zxi.  13);  the  process 

aiqr  ^mB^:^fdlUlii^  mMre  ^ffilBia  ififty- years.  Manasseh^ 
owitrnpeMssee  in  his^captt^tjiBnd  JoL^iah'a  good  reigif; 
8ta{f0^'^3nas0;^ci!nlriEfe^eitB  totrexbe  ftilfilmGnt^  bnf'ibe 

Bjiirkwiifltrgte  (Anti^^cbr^e.  iv.),  d^^olank^B  ta^  tli@  latij^ 
king  that  the  sentence  had-^  already  gone  fortli  (sM^fi 
J6^g#lnxii« -17  )i  and  about  606  B.C.  there  came 
tCMac^^dlfin'''{he  king  of  the  Chaldees/''  Ne 
nezzar  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17,  18) : — 

"  And  bad  no  compassion  npon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or 
him  that  stooped  for  age  :  God  gare  them  all  into  his  hand. 

*'  And  all  the  yessels  of  the  house  of  GK)d,  great  and  small,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and 
of  hit  princes ;  all  these  he  brought  to  Babylon." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  utter  demolition,  every 
careful  student  of  history  must  discern  the  length- 
ened shadow  still  cast  by  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
dial-plato  of  time.  Forgotten  or  persecuted,  massacred 
or  spared,   they  never  die  out,  they  are  there  still. 
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JUDAH  CAPTIVE. 


Where  is  there  a  nation  so  old  as  this  nation  ?  With 
its  cradle  in  remote  antiquity,  its  history  has  bridged  all 
these  centuries,  and  across  this  bridge  we  of  modem 
days  alone  communicate  with  ages  long  gone  by.  How 
IS  this  f  The  Jew  folds  in  his  vesture  his  imperishable 
Book,  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  given  him  of  Grod. 


OVDAB   CAPTITB. 


Those  inspired  authorities  have  told  h£j  story ;  and  even 
the  science  and  literature  of  this  advanced  era  must 
come  to  him  and  his  old  ancestral  records  when  they 
would  seek  to  illuminate  the  lately  disinterred  remains 
and  monuments  of  the  men  that  were  his  foes.  Babylon, 
and  Assjrria,  and  Egypt  are  gone  down  into  darkness, 
they  have  perished,  but  the  Jew  remaineth ;  with  him  a 
fiEtith  has  succeeded  to  a  kingdom.    Their  lang^uageSj 
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aU  dead  and  voicelessy  become  of  yalne  only  as  God 
gives  skill  to  modem  masters  of  tongues  to  recover  their 
'meaning,  and  interpret  their  dark  sayings,  in  order  that 
they  shall  corroborate  his  own.  book. 

The  men  of  Jubah  may  still  misinterpret  these 
records  for  them/9elves  concerning  the  Christ  of  God. 
Their  eyes  have  been  holden  that  they  should  not  see 
Him — ^the  Savioor  of  whom  all  their  prophets  bare 
witness;  who  came  first  to  them  and  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
being  rejected  of  the  royal  tribe,  turned  next  to  the 
'Most  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'^ — ^to  His  other  sheep 
who  were  not  of  tl^  fold.  StiiQ  Judah  stands  with  the 
book  which  might  have  made  her  wise  unto  salvation, 
and  still  she  guards  it,  prized,  though  sealed.  Her  '^heart 
of  stone  ^  IS  itself  a  mighty  testimony  for  God  even  in  its 
aflenoe  and  its  nnbeUef ;  tlie  greatest  living  answer  to  the 
ii^idA,  and  therefore  now  to  be  continually  brought  for- 
ward beforo  the  eye  of  Gentile  Christians ;  and  that  we  are 
approaoliiDg  the  era  when  the  recovery  of  the  chosen 
nrtian  shall  prove  to  be  ''the  riches  of  the  world''  far 
moTOy  aooording  to  St.  Paul,  than  even  their  fall  has  been. 
Bom*  zL  12,  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years  combine 
to  indicate. 

To  what  purpose  is  it  tending,  all  the  progress  of 
this  now  rapid  and  restless  world?  The  progress  it  is 
making  in  evil  is  keeping  pace,  is  even  over-striving, 
with  all  it  makes  towards  good.  "  The  prince  of  this 
world^  still  "  reigneth  /'  and  the  vain  shadows  he  raises 
strive  thicker  and  faster  in  the  path  of  those  who 
serve  him — of  all  who  do  not  serve  God.  If  he  can 
only  hinder  men  firom  pursuing  the  highest  end  of  their 
being,  he  spares  no  secrets  of  mental  development;  he 
always  pointed  to  the  tree  of  knowledge.  More  rapid, 
and  restless,  and  tmsatisfactory  than  ever,  from  their 
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bewildering  yasieltj,  are  the  ways  that  lead  down  to  kb 
chambers  of  death.  "  Men  have  songht  out  many  in* 
ventions.'^ 

Only  the  humble  seirvants  of  a  better  Master  aare 
tanght  to  nse  the  things  of  this  worid  withont  abasing 
them ;  to  make  all  progress  subservient  to  the  scatteiiz^ 
of  their  Master's  word  of  salvation  and  peace.  Their 
daily  draughts  at  the  fountain  He  has  opened  in  the 
wilderness^  alone  can  slake  their  growing  thirst  for 
something  brighter^  higher,  holier,  than  all  this  woiU 
has  to  bestow ;  and  to  verify  that  word,  to  confirm  their 
fSedth  in  it  in  troublous  times,  God  has  recently  <^ened 
his  treasure*chambers  of  history,  and  bade  men  go  and 
muse,  as  never  they  might  before,  among  the  temples 
and  the  graves  of  old  Ghaldea,  the  nursery  of  kingdoms. 
He  suffers  the  science  and  research  of  modem  days  to 
relight  the  lamp  the  ancients  left  in  Warka,  their  city  of 
tombs.  Let  us  take  it,  and  penetrate  into  their  mys- 
terious chambers.  They  will  tell  us  of  the  times  of 
Abram's  call  out  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.'* 


▲STIQUX  LAMP  FBOX  WAULl. 


THB 


''SEVEN  TIMES"  OP  THE  PATEIARCHS, 

aStOM  THE  GIYINQ  OF  THE  WBIHEN  LAW 
THB01J6H  MOSES. 


Befbxe  the  Flood 1656  yean. 

To  the  Birth  of  Moses    ....    777  yean. 

To  the  Sxodos 80  yean. 

Unt  7  yean  of  Wilderness  Life    .        7  yean. 


2520,  or  7  times  860. 


'*A  'TnoT  in  the  Book  of  Daald  and  in  tho  Beftlation  stgniAos  u  ir.nnj 
n  M  there  were  d»yi  in  the  Hebrew  year,  rix.,  d60."~&a»MM  on  Dunit'.  6if 
t ««  SmUh'B  J)ieth»eaj  qf  iht  Bib.t,"  Art.  Tear, 
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CHAPTER  n- 

THE  GBADLE  OF  NATIONS. 

raxmSSMIHT  OV  LAXOVAOES^WITHSTAirDINa  M08BS— OXTB  LOBD'S  WTT- 
ITBBS  TO  BDC — DXTINS  HISTORY — BIBLICAL  CHRONOLOOT— THB  PAR 
BBOCrNCrO — ■NOCH'S  PROPHBCT — ^ADAM  AND  XBTHU8BLAH — KARYELS 
BBPORB    THB    PLOOD — SHBM — ORAL    TRADITION — BDEN — ARARAT,    ITS 

•UMMIT — Noah's  dbscent — shinar — nimrod — pirst  chaldban  bm- 

rats — UBTnLH— CHBDOBLAOKBR — HAMITIO  and  SEMITIC  RACB8— THB 
TDLDOTH  BBNI  NOAH — NEW  NATIONS  OP  AFRICA — ANCIENT  BABYLON — 
ITS  BRA  BY  STBLLAB  CALCULATION — TEMPLE  OP  MUGEYER,  ITS  OYLIN- 
raSB — CLAY  TABLETS — ^WARXIA — PALL  OP  CHALDBAN  EMPIRE — EARLY 
IDOLATRY — POUNDINO  OP  NINBYBH — CALL  OP  ABBAM. 

is  by  the  disinterment  and  attempted  deciphering 
withbi  the  last  ten  years^  of  dead  languages  (lan- 
guages which  lived  before  Greek  and  Latin  became 
the  spoken  tongues  of  the  civilized  world)  ^  that  we 
are  carried  back  to  cities  and  peoples  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  our  race  after 
the  Flood.  We  have  too  seldom  considered  the 
relatively  great  space  of  time^  of  which  the  Bible 
gives  account^  and  no  other  book  is  left  to  tell^  of  the 
years  before  the  Flood.  Nor  do  we  often  realize  how 
much  of  the  history  of  those  years  and  their  deeds — ^the 
deeds  of  the  antediluvian  '' giants,''  and  ''men  of 
renown'' — came  down  to  the  new  era  of  the  world, 
through  the  memories  of  the  family  ''  saved  in  the  ark." 
We  lure  not  left,  however,  to  the  traditions  of  men 
cm  this  subject ;  for  while  these  must  have  existed,  and 
also  in  the  course  of  time  must  have  died  away, 
there  remains  to  us  one  brief,  grand,  inspired  record. 
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The  Creator  and  the  Destroyer  of  that  elder  race,  whose 
wickedness  was  great  in  the  earth.  Gen.  vi.  5,  "made 
known  his  ways  unto  Moses/'  and  lefb  it  to  the  "  perilous 
times  *'  of  the  "  last  days ''  (Are  they  not  these  on  which 
we  ourselves  have  fallen?)  for  men  to  ^'resist  the  truth*' 
(see  2  Tim.  iii.  8),  and  withstand  Moses,  as  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (the  supposed  magicians  of  Egypt)  ''with- 
stood '*  him  of  old.  Singular  to  say,  it  is  also  written, 
"  But  they  shall  proceed  no  further,  for  their  folly  shall 
be  manifest  unto  all  men  as  thcir's  also  was.'' 

The  shadows  of  doubt  may  surely  depart  with  the 
divinely-inspired  testimony,  the  assurance  of  the  Lord  to 
Joshua,  ''As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee," 
Josh.  i.  5 — with  our  Saviour's  record  of  Abraham's 
witness  to  the  souls  in  prison,  who  desired  a  messenger 
to  bo  sent  to  those  still  in  the  flesh,  "  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  thsm,"  Luke  xvi.  29  ; 
and  with  the  narrative  of  His  walk  with  the  disciples  to 
Emmaus,  when  "  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
Christ  expounded  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  Himself,"  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

Did  our  Lord  in  that  favoured  interview  go  back  to 
the  first  majestic  announcement  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  f  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  The  apostle  John  opens  his  Gospel  by 
declaring,  "  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made."  This  is  the  accoiml» 
of  the  creation  laid  up  in  the  apostolic  archives,  and 
where  could  John  have  had  it  but  from  his  Master  f 

Were  Cleopas  and  his  privileged  companion  told  of 
the  hour  when  the  foundations  of  the  esaiHi  were  laid 
(Job  xxxviii.  4),  "  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  f"    Did  the  Gieat 
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Teacher  explain  to  His  devout  listeners  tlie  mighty  con- 
trasty  and  span  for  them  the  oatline  of  the  ages  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Cross  f  Oh^  what  an  exposition  was 
then  given  by  God  himself  to  manl  and  such  con- 
verse  must  some  time  be  repeated  with  every  soul  that 
shall  be  taught  to  sing  ''  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb/' 

TEX  ASTSDILWIAJXH. 

For  1656  years  the  Lord  bore  with  the  sins  of  the 
■Antedflnvians;  preserving  to  Himself  a  holy  line  in  the 
posterity  of  Adam^s  third  son,  Seth,  who  are  said  to  have 
'*  lived  by  faith''  (see  Heb.  xi.),  and  the  duration  of  whose 
individual  and  successive  histories  furnishes  us  with  the 
chronology  of  the  period  from  the  day  that  Adam  stood 
heCare  the  Lord  ''a  living  souL'' 

Li  the  seventh  century  after  Adam,  there  arose  his 
seventh  lineal  descendant,  Enoch,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
after  a  life  of  365  years  (during  which  ^'  he  walked  with 
Qod'O  ''  he  was  not^  for  God  took  him/' 

Enoch,  though  living  in  that  early  period,  is  said  by 
Jade  to  have  had  committed  to  him  a  prophecy,  that^ 
Hke  those  of«Faul  and  Peter,  concerned  "  the  last  days," 
and  ihe  second  coming  of  Christ, ''  with  ten  thousand  of 
His  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  the  ungodly  for  the 
hard  speedhes  which  ungodly  men  have  spoken  against 
Himsel£''  The  veiled  intimations  of  a  future  Bedeemer 
and  a  future  Judge  must  therefore  have  been  the  theme 
of  oonverse  in  the  antediluvian  age,  to  which,  indeedj 
judgment  first  came. 

1656  years  are  less  merely  by  about  two  hundred 
than  the  era  of  time  that  seems  to  iis,  the  children  of  a 
modem  day,  so  lengthened  fiince  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
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in  Bethlehem;  these  years  were  spanned  by  only  two 
intersecting  human  lives^  those  of  Adam  and  Methuselah^ 
for  ''Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died/^  and  Methuselah,  whose  name  given  by  his  father 
Enoch,  was  prophetic  of  the  flood  (''He  dies,  and  it  is 
sent'^)  must  have  lived  on  the  earth  243  years  with  his 
great  first-father. 

Enoch,  too,  must  have  dwelt  more  than  800  yean 
with  Adam ;  his  own  translation  took  place  fifty-seven 
years  after  the  death  of  the  father  of  men.  "  By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated,^'  says  Paul,  "that  he  should  not 
see  death ;  and  was  not  found  because  God  had  trans- 
lated him ;  for,  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testi- 
mony, that  he  pleased  God.*' 

There  were,  therefore,  in  the  archives  of  our  I'aoe  be- 
fore the  Flood  two  grand  outstanding  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  concerning  mankind.  The 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  full  and  perfect  beings, 
who  knew  no  infancy,  and  the  translation  of  Enoch  firom 
earth  to  heaven,  who  knew  no  death.  The  first  of  these 
events  has  never  been  repeated ;  the  second  has,  in  the 
taking  up  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  in  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord  in  His  own  risen  body. 

These  and  many  other  marvels  were  probably  fire- 
quent  subjects  of  thought  and  converse  between  Noah 
and  his  grandfather,  Methuselah,  with  whom  he  may 
have  communed  600  years;  and  Shem,  the  great  grand- 
son of  the  family,  would  have  shared  in  the  traditions 
which  had  been  received  direct  from  Adam,  and  were 
to  be  laid  up  in  his  memory  for  the  information  of  those 
who  should  live  500  years  after  the  Flood. 
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OBAL  TBADinOKS. 


The  very  long  life  of  Sheh  exceeding  that  of  all  his 
immediate  descendants^  except  Eber^  must,  by  the  He- 
brow  chronology,  have  carried  him  into  the  era  of  Abba- 
HAH,  with  whom  he  was  cotemporary  for  150  years.  He 
therefore  lived  fifty  years  with  Isaac,  and  died  only  ten 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Isaac  lived 
on  till  the  thirty-fonrth  year  of  his  grandson  Levi,  the 
length  of  whose  life  (137  years),  with  that  of  his  son 
Kohath  (133  years),  and  his  grandson  Amram  (137 
years),  are  given  ns  in  Exod.  vi.  16 — 20,  though  the 
ages  of  all  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  are  left  antold. 

The  line  is  thus  carried  singly  on  to  Moses  himself, 
who  was  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed : ''  Amram  took 
him  Jochebed  his  father's  sister  to  wife,''  she  being 
Levi's  own  daughter.  Now,  as  Levi  lived  103  years 
after  Isaac's  death,  this  daughter,  the  mother  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  would  certainly  receive  from  her  father  Levi's 
own  lips  what  he  had  heard  from  Isaac,  and  Isaac  from 
Shem^  of  the  world  before  the  Flood.  How  few  the 
links — ^how  clearly  to  be  traced  I  Adam,  Methuselah, 
Shem,  Isaac,  Levi,  Jochebed,  Moses,  who  is  only  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  in  another  sense  than  Enoch,  and 
as  regards  his  possible  and  probable  reception  of  obal 
TRADITIONS  of  the  puTOst  character  concerning  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  man. 

THE  GABDEN  09  EDEN. 

Such  considerations  may  carry  us  back  more  defi- 
nitely to  the  first  seat  of  human  habitation,  the  (Jarden 
of  Eden,  planted  by  the  Lord  God  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  four  rivers,  the  names  of  two  of  which  have  survived 
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the  Floods  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (the  latter  is  the 
Hiddekel  of  Gen.  ii.  14,  and  of  Dan.  x.  4).  Endnring 
links  between  the  past  and  the  present,  these  two  riyozs 
*'  went  ont  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden/'  which  was  the 
birth-place  of  our  race,  nearly  6000  years  ago ;  and  they 
still  go  forth  encircling  desolate  plains  and  mighty 
mounds  of'earth,  which  have  for  2000  years  entombed  Ae 
old  stone  books  that  were  to  tell  us  in  their  appointed 
season  of  the  Chaldean  kings  of  the  times  of  Abraham^ 
These  mounds  have  guarded  slab,  and  cylinder^  a&d 
brick,  inscribed,  not  by  God's  Chosen  People,  but  by 
their  enemies,  which  were  to  render  testimony  when 
most  needed  to  the  truth  of  their  Sacred  Book,  of  owt 
Sacred  Book,  that  like  a  river  of  Truth,  with  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  also  spans  the  ages. 

To  this  same  locality  of  Eden,  or  one  not  fiur  distant, 
judging  by  the  rivers,  we  are  brought  a  second  time^  by 
the  resting  of  the  Ark  amid  the  wilderness  of  waters,  on 
the  plateau  of  Ararat.  "And  the  ark  rested  in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  npon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  Gen.  viii.  4 ;  rested  perhaps 
among  the  Armenian  highlands,  which  may  have  enclosed, 
as  it  were,  some  inland  sea,  during  the  ftirther  decrease 
of  the  waters ;  and  it  seems  to  have  rested  ten  weeks 
on  this  calm,  subsiding  floor  before  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  around  (probably  the  lower  range  of  Ararat) 
were  seen. 

ABABAT. 

And  why  was  this  region  made  a  second  time  the 
centre  whence  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  different 
quarters  of  the  globe — ^Agri-dagh  (steep  mountain),  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Armenians ;  Kuh-i-noh  (Noah's  motmtain) 
by  the  Persians  ?  Probably  from  its  geographical  position. 
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The  plain  of  the  Araxes  is  itself  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  summits  of  the  Armenian 
highlands  rise  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet^  bearing 
on  their  shoulders  an  extensive  plateau^  whence  again,  . 
as  from  a  fresh  base^  spring  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
cones  of  Ararat.  This  plateau  is  equi-distant  from  the 
Eozine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  norths  aVid  on  the 
south  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
liver  Acampsis  connects  it  with  the  Euxine^  the  Araxes 
with  the  Caspian^  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  with  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  seas  were  the  highroads  of  pri- 
mitive colonization^  and  in  consequence  the  seats  of  the 
most  powerful  ancient  empires  of  Chaldea^  Assyria^ 
Babylonia^  Media^  and  Persia.  Let  us  look  at  the  pre- 
sent dwellers  in  those  regions. 

''  Sick  at  heart  of  the  abominations  of  the  False  Pro- 
phet^' (says  Dr.  Dwight^  in  his  book  on  Abuenu^  pub- 
lished in  1834),  ''and  grieved  by  the  knowledge  that 
every  sect  and  nation  now  inhabiting  this  country — 
whether  Armenians,  Georgians,  Ncstorians,  Turks,  Per- 
sians^  or  Kurds — address  the  God  of  heaven  in  a  tongue 
&ey  do  not  understand,  I  walked  into  the  fields  to 
gaze  upon  Mount  Ararat,  and  recall  the  time  when  Noah, 
in  this  very  valley,  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and 
offered  his  burnt-offerings  of  a  sweet  savour  (Gen.  viii. 
21),  which  preceded  the  divine  and  solomn  covenant — 
'Neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  everything  living, 
as  I  have  done.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cease.' '' 

From  almost  every  point  between  the  cities  of  Nakh- 
chevdn  and  Erivao,  on  the  opposite  side  o?  the  river 
Araxes  (some  buildings  of  the  latter  are  seen  in  our  pic- 
ture), the  traveller  has  only  to  look  across  the  valley  to 
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take  into  one  distinct  field  of  vision^  wiiliont  a  single 
obstacle  intervening^  the  mighty  mountain  from  base 
to  summit.  From  Erivan  it  presents  two  peaks^  and 
.  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  range  of  lower  moantaiiiay 
whose  retiring  outlines  still  leave  the  monarch  in  his 
lonely  majesty. 

From  IN'akhchev&n^  at  a  hundred  miles'  distaiicei 
Mount  Ararat  appears  to  rise  like  one  inunense  ioe-dad 
cone  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Araxes,  often  shining  with 
dazzling  splendour  against  the  expanse  of  the  blue 
heavens.  Sometimes  at  early  dawn  tiie  peak  is  whitened 
by  the  pure  light  of  day^  while  the  purple  of  night  still 
darkens  its  base.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to 
crown  it  with  gold,  and  then  spread  downwards  to  its 
foundations  till  they  travel  over  the  plain  below.  If  it 
be  true,  as  most  suppose,  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes 
we  are  to  look  for  the  site  of  Eden,  then  on  no  part  of 
the  earth  has  the  primeval  curse  rested  more  heavily  than 
on  the  original  paradise  of  Adam.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
true  that  man  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  broWj 
and  nowhere  are  thorns  and  thistles  more  spontaneously 
brought  forth.  Forbidding  precipices  of  rock  or  earth, 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  present  rich  colours  variegated 
from  white  to  fiery  red,  bespeaking  mineral  wealth  and 
vegetable  poverty.* 

The  region  of  Ararat  has  remained  age  after  age  the 
great  bEurier  between  the  eastern  and  western  portion  of 
the  elder  world,  and  it  now  forms,  as  it  were,  the  boun- 
dary stone  of  the  three  great  empires  of  Eussia,  Turk^, 
and  Persia. 

Nakhchevan  claims  the  honour  of  being  an  older  ciiy 

*  The  name  of  the  first  of  £den*s  riyen  was  Fison ;  **  that  if  it  which 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Hayilah,  where  there  if  gold ;  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  if  good,'*  Gen.  ii  11, 12. 
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than  Babylon.  Armenian  etymology  shows  that  the 
name  signifies  "  first  place  of  desc5ent  or  lodging/'  and 
tradition  affirms  that  here  Noah  himself  remained.  The 
melons^  pomegranates^  and  especially  grapes^  growing 
in  its  gardens,  are  almost  unequalled  in  excellence. 
Melons  with  bread  seem  almost  the  sole  food  of  the 
people ;  but  owing  to  the  miasmata  arising  from  its  well- 
watered  gardens^  Nakhchevan  is  noted  for  its  sickliness 
as  much  as  its  fertility. 

The  taller  summit  of  Ararat  is  more  than  14^000  feet 
aboye  the  Araxes  plain;  the  lesser  summit  is  10^000 
feet.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ascend  the 
mountain^  which  the  Armenians  believe  to  be  supema- 
turally  forbidden^  it  was  not  till  1829  that  Professor 
Parrot^  a  Grerman^  under  Russian  auspices^  succeeded  in 
the  design.  Twice  he  was  repelled  by  the  snowy  crest, 
but  the  third  time  he  found  himself  on  a  slightly  convex 
and  nearly  cruciform  surface,  about  200  paces  in  circuit, 
which  at  the  margin  declined  rather  steeply  on  all  sides. 
This  was  the  silver  brow  of  Ararat,  composed  of  eternal 
ice,  unbroken  by  rock  or  stone.  On  the  east-south-east  he 
looked  down  on  the  lesser  Ararat,  whose  head,  as  viewed 
from  this  higher  point,  did  not  appear  like  a  cone,  as  it 
does  from  the  plaiu,  but  like  the  top  of  a  square  pyra- 
mid, with  larger  and  smaller  rocky  elevations  at  the 
edges  and  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  Druidical  circle,  with  its  central  object ; 
and  this  is  a  curious  fact,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  notion  which  many  entertain,  that  the  ark,  in  fact, 
rested  on  the  lesser  Ararat ;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
its  inmates,  including  heavy  cattle,  could  possibly  have 
descended  from  the  higher  summit. 

Professor  Parrot's  party  spent  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  on  the  mountain  top,  and  after  planting  an  oaken 
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cross  thereon^  they  descended.  In  going  down^  ''it  was 
a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  dark  shadows  which  the 
mountains  on  the  west  cast  upon  the  plain,  and  then  the 
profound  darkness  which  covered  all  the  valleys,  and 
which  rose  gradually  higher  and  higher  on  the  side  of 
Ararat,  whose  icy  cone  was  still  illuminated  by  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun/' 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  Ararat  has  since  been 
the  scene  of  a  fearful  visitation,  which,  in  a  few  moments, 
changed  the  entire  face  of  the  country. 

A  dreadful  earthquake  commiencod  in  June,  1840, 
and  continued  at  intervals  till  September  in  the  same 
year.  As  the  most  destructive  shock  occurred  in  the 
day-time,  the  loss  of  life  was  not  great ;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  immense,  and  traces  of  the  calamity 
will  be  borne  down  to  future  ages  in  the  fissures  and 
landslips  of  the  district.  Even  the  aged  mountain  did 
not  escape ;  vast  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow  were 
detached  from  its  sides,  and  thrown  at  a  single  bound 
into  the  valley  of  Akhori,  where  they  buried  a  village  and 
a  monastery,  and  where  the  firagments  lie  to  this  day, 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  Clouds  of 
smoke  and  sulphur  at  that  time  seemed  to  indicate 
volcanic  agency, 

THE   DESCENT. 

From  this  upper  region  wandered  down  the  earth's 
new  masters,  with  their  right  of  rule  over  the  animal 
creation,  Gen.  ix.  2 ;  but  with  the  divine  injunction,  as 
they  multiplied  and  grew,  to  spare  each  other's  blood  and 
life ;  and  as  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  had  glided  into 
Eden,  neither  was  he  absent  at  the  descent  of  the  human 
race  from  Ararat.  There  was  God  and  His  new  covenant 
with  them,  and  His  bow  in  the  cloud ;  and  in  the  first 
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Tmeyard  tliat  Noah  planted,  again  the  tempter  pre- 
floited  the  firoit  to  the  venerable  father,  and  stirred  the 
spirit  of  the  son  to  earn  his  corse.  To  him,  the  fallen 
ardhangel,  it  belonged  to  rekindle  in  the  heart  of  Haic 
the  memories  of  evil  which  had  caused  the  Lord  to 
repent  that  He  had  ever  made  man  upon  the  earth. 
Gen.  vi  7. 

There  had  been  architects  in  the  old  world,  builders 
of  cities,  as  well  as  shepherds,  large  owners  of  vast  flocks 
and  herds,  mighty  masters  of  music  and  song,  and  arti- 
ficers in  metals,  we  know  not  how  wise,  for  men  lived  on 
then  to  test  their  own  experiments,  and  improve  upon 
Aem  for  successive  centuries,  and  the  memories  of  one  or 
two  may  probably  have  added  all  to  all.  With  the  total 
sum  of  our  modem  knowledge,  we  have  now  no  such  con- 
ditions  of  its  development.  All  the  geography,  the  archi- 
lecture,  and  the  science  of  that  ancient  earth,  was  doubt- 
less firesh  in  the  memory  of  Ham.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  fled  at  once  from  the  face  of  his  father  Noah,  across 
the  desert  into  EaypT;  and  as  his  posterity  multipb'ed, 
we  are  told  that  they  did  so  in  the  Nile  Yallsy,  in  Cush 
or  Ethiopia,  in  the  oases  of  Libya;  and  had  crossed  back 
into  the  fertile  Canaan,  and  also  settled  in  Ghald£A. 
"On  the  whole*'  (says  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  in  his 
Tidnme  on  the  Five  Great  Monarchies,  illuminated  by  all 
the  recent  discoveries  of  his  celebrated  brother),  '^  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  hero-founder  of  cities,  Nimbod  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  passed  from  East  Africa  by 
way  of  Arabia,  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  what  is  called  by  man  the  historical 
period.^^ 

The  researches  of  the  last  ten  years  in  those  regions, 
and  the  reading  of  their  disentombed  records,  have  thrown 
back  firesh  light  on  things  and  peoples  forty  centuries 
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old ;  according  to  the  shorter  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  and  our  English  version, — ^by  which  common 
readers  certainly  do  well  to  abide,  until  some  actual  remaiiiB 
be  found,  whether  in  Egypt  or  Ghaldea,  that  shall  without 
doubt,  have  existed  at  a  time  previous  to  the  possibfe 
allowance  of  this  shorter  chronology;  of  which  the 
learned  do  not  at  present  offer  any  definite  or  anaii- 
swerable  proof. 

THE  LAND   OF  8HINAB. 

It  is  not  till  very  lately,  not  in  fact  until  the  last  ten 
years,  when  the  Bock  of  Behistun,  standing  so  long  a 
dumb  record  on  the  Persian  plains,  began  to  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  ancient  Persia,  Media,  and  Assyria,  that 
light  could  have  been  shed  on  the  labours  of  excavators 
and  explorers.  Wo  might  have  found  the  bricks  of  King 
IJrukh  twenty  years  ago,  and  cast  them  to  their  heaps 
again,  not  knowing  that  our  hand  had  lighted  on  the 
most  ancient  written  records  of  the  human  race  in 
Chaldea. 

It  is  calculated  by  geographers,  from  the  present 
rapid  and  measured  growth  of  alluvium  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  that  its  waters  once  reached  inland  120 
or  130  miles  further  than  at  present,  for  land  of  this 
length,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  has 
been  evidently  gained  from  the  sea  in  the  course  of  4000 
years.  This  reduces  Ancient  Chaldea  bordering  on  the 
gulf  (the  Mesopotamia,  or  ''  the  between-river  country** 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans)  to  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  It  oould  only  have  had  an  area  of  about 
23^000  square  miles,  not  more  than  that  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  far  less  than  our  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

Its  sole  geographical  features  were  its  rivers.    It 
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was  and  it  is  still  described  as  a  featureless  region^ 
broken  only  by  single^  solitary  mounds.  It  seems^  how- 
erer^  to  have  been  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern 
Chaldea^  and  in  each  of  these  districts  we  hear  of  a  sort 
of  tetrarchy^  or  special  prominence  of  four  cities^  such  as 
appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Biblical  notice  of  Nimrod^ 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  '^  He  began  to  bo  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth,  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Galneh,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar/*  Gen.  x.  8 — 10.  The  Tnodem  evidence  of  this 
obtained  by  explorers  distinctly  connects  with  the 
earliest  Chaldean  period  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ub  or 
Ebxch  or  Warka,  Labrah  or  Labsa  (see  EUasar,  6en. 
xiv.  1),  Calnkh  (or  Nopher  or  Nippbb),  Borsippa,  or 
Sippora,  (or  Sepharvaim).  Sennacherib  in  a  later  age 
stOl  calls  himself  ''king  of  the  four  regions  *'  or  countries. 

NIMBOD. 

NiMBOD,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  whose  first  capital 
seems  to  have  been  Ur,  is  placed  not  only  in  Scripture 
but  by  the  local  memories  of  the  region  among  the 
foremost  men  of  the  old  world,  ''  a  mighty  hunter:'*  in 
Iiim  tho  Lord's  promise  seems  first  fulfilled,  ''  And  the 
fear  of  yon  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth.''  * 

Nimrod  was  deified  by  his  own  nation  under  the 
title  of  Belu  Nipru,  or  Bel-Nimrod.  When  the  mighty 
bulls  were  disinterred  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  Arabs  believed 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  old  Nimrod;  his  ancient 

*  The  SenkareH  tablets  ihow  the  bolduess  and  the  Toraoitj  of  the 
Chaldean  lion.  "  We  have  not  as  jet,*'  says  Rawlinson,  '*  unearthed  any 
hunting  scenes  belonging  to  the  early  Chaldean  period  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doabt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief  weapon  both  against  the  king 
of  beasts  and  the  wild  boar,  whose  liying  representatires  to  this  day  both 
itill  haant  the  Babyloniftn  marshes." 
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worshippers  are  supposed  to  Have  placed  lam  in  tte 

The  broad  and  monotonous  plains  of  Lower  TAmth 
potamia  suggest  lifctle  variety  of  thought^  but  the  dear 
sky  and  level  horizon  made  the  people  astronomers^  and 
the  constellation  of  Orion  still  bears  in  Arabian  astronomy 
the  name  of  El  Jabbar,  the  giant.  Yacut,  an  Arab 
writer,  declares  that  Nimrod  attempted  to  mount  to 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  makes  NiinB  the 
scene  of  the  occurrence.  It  is  supposed  that  we  hare 
here  an  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel; 
but  it  cannot  be  positively  determined  whether  Nimrod 
was  concerned  in  building  the  tower  of  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  though  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Armeniantn^ 
ditions  speak  of  him  as  a  rebel  and  apostate,  and  Josephna 
makes  him  a  prime  mover  in  this  ambitious  erection. 

THE  FIRST  CHALDEAN  EMPIBB. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  supposes  the  founding  of  the 
Chaldean  Empire  by  Nimrod  at  2284  B.C.,  thirteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Feleg,  in  whose  days  the  earth  was 
divided. 

''Ur  of  the  Chaldees/'  the  modem  Mugheir^  or 
"mother  of  bitumen,"  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  probably  the  most  important  of  its 
early  capitals,  and  a  chief  emporium  of  commerce.  The 
excavations,  conducted  by  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  its  mounds  have  brought  to  light  the  name  of  TJrtjkr, 
which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  earliest 
kings  of  the  country.  The  basement  platforms  of  all  the 
most  ancient  buildings  throughout  this  entire  region  are 
the  work  of  this  TJbueh,  who,  now  we  are  enabled  to 
read  his  bricks,  calls  himself  King  Us  and  ''King  of 
AccAD,"  and  is  thought,  says  Professor  Bawlinson,  to 
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1>e  flie  first  monarcli  after  Nimrod  of  whom  any  remains 
liave  been  obtained.  His  bricks  are  of  a  rude  and  coarse 
make ;  the  style  of  writing  upon  them  is  very  simple ; 
they  are  ill  fitted  together^  though  in  general  of  square 
form;  sometimes  they  are  only  sun-dried.  His  substitute 
for  Ume  mortar  is  moist  mud  or  bitumen.  The  edges 
of  the  specimen  brick  here  given  have  been  broken. 


on  ov  irmvzH's  bbioks— nrscumov  triMrwD  nr  xovoasAH. 

The  langoage  of  this  brick  is  Hamitic^  and  it  ia 
deciphered  as  follows : — 

"  TJjLVKB,  Kino  op  Ue,  He  is  the  Builder  of  thb 
Tbkflb  ov  the  Moon-God.'' 

It  is  as  a  builder  of  gigantic  works  that  IJbueh  ia 
known  to  us.  The  basements  of  his  temples  are  of  an 
enormous  size.  It  is  calculated  that  thirty  millions  of 
square  bricks  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
one  at  Warka ;  and  it  is  evident^  from  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  this  king's  works^  that  he  had  the  command  of  a 
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vast  amount  of  naked  human  strength.  He  may  have 
been  an  oppressor  or  a  conqueror  who  thus  employed 
his  captives. 

His  buildings  are  carefully  placed  with  their  angles 
facing  the  cardinal  points^  and  are  dedicated  to  the  sun 
or  the  moon,  to  Belus,  Bel-Nimrod,  or  Beltis. 

We  are  probably  justified  in  concluding,  firom  the 
careful  position  of  the  temples,  that  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy was  already  cultivated  in  that  day,  and  connected 
with  religion.  Bawlinson  places  the  reign  of  XJmkh  at 
about  2093  b.c.*  This  would  be  in  the  time  of  Terah^ 
Abraham's  father. 

It  appears  fix>m  the  monuments  that  not  very  long 
after  his  reign,  a  change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  the 
country,  the  old  Hamite  and  Chaldean  line  being 
superseded  by  a  Semitic  or  an  Elamitish  family  which 
reigned  at  Ur,  but  possessed  a  more  extended  dominion 
elsewhere. 

Of  this  change  we  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  trace  in 
the  account  which  Scripture  gives  of  Ghedorlaomer's 
Syrian  expedition. 

CHEDOBLAOMEB. 

Chedorlaomer  is  a  king  of  Elam,  the  early  name  for 
Persia,  yet  he  reigns  over  Lower  Mesopotamia ;  Amra- 
phel,  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  and  Tidal, 
king  of  Nations,  are  his  tributaries  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1).  He 
marches  as  far  as  Canaan,  and  is  then  opposed  by  the 
native  princes,  whom  he  conquers,  and  for  twelve  years 
Bcra,  king  of  Sodom,  and  his  allies,  are  content  to  serve 
Chedorlaomer,  after  which  they  rebel  once  more,  and  are 
chastised  by  their  conqueror,  who  now  comes  and  carries 
off  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  with  their  spoils. 
*  *' Ancient  MonarcbieB,"  toL  i.  ch.  Tiil.,  p.  203. 
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The  great  hunter  Nimrod,  the  great  builder  TJrukh, 
and  the  great  conqueror  Chedorlaomer^  are  the  veritable 
great  men  of  the  first  Chaldean  Empire^  Nimrod^ 
especially^  to  the  present  day.  The  modem  Chaldeans 
remember  always  three  heroes,  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and 
Alexander.  Urukh  seems  to  have  been  commemorated 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Orchamus  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  Chedorlaomer  is  surely  the  ''Kudur 
Lagamer,''  or  ''Eavager  of  Syria,''  of  the  tablets. 

HAinnC  AND   SEMITIC. 

The  Bawlinson  brothers  are  rich  in  their  materials 
for  comparative  chronology,  and  deep  students,  not  only 
of  the  bricks  of  Ueukh,  but  of  the  Babylonian  his- 
torian Berosus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  and  is  quoted  by  Josephus  as  a  collector  of 
Chaldean  antiquities.  And  afber  all  their  various  re- 
searches in  their  deep  subterranean  libraries,  hitherto 
inaccessible  to  mortal  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  attest 
''that  the  Mosaical  narrative  conveys  the  exact  truth,"* 
that  the  early  Babylom'ans  were  a  Hamitic  race,  distinct 
from  the  Assyrian  Semitic* 

Sir  Henry  remarked  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  he 
found  all  places  in  the  region  of  Ancient  Chaldea  had 
doable  name^— those  derived  from  the  original  Cushites, 
and  those  introduced  by  the  Semites — which  often  caused 
confusion  in  attempting  to  identify  localities.  The 
Hamites  were  driven  out  by  the  Semites,  and  retreated 
to  the  mountain  regions,  taking  the  name  of  Siujar  with 
them  (the  Hamite  vernacular  for  Shinar),  so  that  we  find 
it  given  to  the  mountaius  of  Ararat  even  now. 
*  "  Ancient  Monarchies,*'  toI.  i  p.  CO. 
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WITNfiSS  OV  THI  LBABHXD  TO  THS  TOLDOTH  BIH  SOAH* 

The  cztremest  scepticisin^  says  the  brother  of  Sat 
Henry,  cannot  deny  that  recent  researches  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  adjacent  conntries  have  recovered  a  serns 
of  monuments  belonging  to  these  very  earliest  timeSj 
together  with  a  vast  mass  of  written  historical  records 
in  the  languages  of  these  nations;  and  he  adds^  ^'The 
best  linguists  in  Europe  have  now  accepted  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a  thing  actually 
accomplished.^' 

It  is  therefore  no  dream  or  myth  that  we  have  eome 
into  possession^  in  the  last  ten  years^  of  reoorda,  nol 
Biblical^  which  confirm  the  Bible ;  which  take  us  back 
almost  4000  years  to  the  cotemporaries  of  Abraham; 
which  tum^  as  it  were^  the  light  of  a  burning-glass  on 
certain  unlikely  portions  of  that  precious  old  document 
of  the  tenth  of  GenesLs^  the  "  Toldoth  Beni  Noah/'  or, 
^'Book  of  the  Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah/'  and 
commend  them  to  the  special  attention  of  those  who 
would  doubt  if  that  record  is  true. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  Bible  that  Nimrod^  the 
grandson  of  Ham^  had  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  in 
Babel^  is  now  confirmed  by  these  clay  proo£s  long  re- 
served in  darkness  for  the  perusal  of  th^  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century^  who  have  peculiar  need  to  *'  hold  &8t 
their  faith  "  in  the  inspired  book. 

This  statement  concerning  Bam's  descendant  had 
puzzled  linguists  and  historians  from  time  immemorial, 
but  Revelation  declared  it,  and  here  it  is  confirmed.  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson  says,  "  It  is  now  evident  that  the  eailiest 
inhabitants  of  Babylon  spoke  a  language  distinct  from 
the  Semitic ;  a  Hamite  language,  of  which  there  remains 
at  present  a  few  traces  in  the  dialects  of  A*frica.    The  ex- 
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eavatlons  conducted  at  Niffer  (Calneh),  Warka  (Erech), 
and  Mugheir  (TJr  of  the  Chaldees)^  resulted  in  the  dis- 
coYescj,  among  the  moat  ancient  remains^  of  this  par- 
ticular foTQi  of  writing,  differing  greatly  from  the  later 
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Babyloniaii  language,  and  presenting  analogies  with  the 
aeoond  column  of  the  Achamenian  inscriptions.  Its  voca- 
bulary is  pronounced  decidedly  Gushite  or  Ethiopian, 
and  it  approaches  among  modem  languages  to  the 
Hahsa.  of  Arabia,  and  the  Galla.  of  Abyssinia/'* 

*  The  Galli  Isngiuige  is  diffaied  through  regioni  west,  wvdAif  and 
Mil  of  AbjuiiutyOTer  more  then  nzteea  degrees  of  latitade ;  the  people 
to  whom  ^is  hmgiiage  is  Temacaler  toe  still  berbsrian,  and  may  be  in 
namhers  about  fiye  millions.  Dr.  Krapf  compares  them  to  the  ancient 
Gennaiis^  always  at  war  with  each  other  and  their  neighbours.  They 
aee  hated  and  dreaded  bj  ereiy  people  of  Eastern  Africa — Pagans, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  Their  origin  is  obscure;  they  haye 
made  inroads  on  Abyssinia  since  1537.  Dr.  Krapf  supposes  they  come 
fitom  tiie  fioinity  of  the  White  Nile ;  their  complexion  is  fisdrer  than  that 
of  the  Ahysnnians.  They  call  themselTes  Orma,  Ilm  Orma-^'*  the  sons 
of  mn,*'  and  esoel  in  bodily  and  mental  endowments.  Around 
AbyMDia  their  tribes  are  agricultural  and  pastoral;   but  south  of  the 
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THE  NEWLY  POUND  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA. 

It  seems  tliat  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa^  and  the  tracing  at  last  of  the  Nile  to 
its  source^  may  bring  us  acquainted  with  highly  intel- 
ligent nations  of  the  Chaldean  type^  tall^  well-made 
men^  with  straight  noses  and  wavy  hair^  such  as  that  of 
the  Babylonians  on  the  pictorial  slabs  in  our  museum ; 
or^  according  to  Captain  Speke^  '^  of  a  race  similar  to  the 
Abyssinian^  with  a  strong  admixture  of  the  Hindoo.'' 

Abyssinia  took  its  name  from  Habesche  (mixture^  or 
confusion),  the  union  between  the  children  of  Shem  and 
Ham.  It  is  said  that  the  King  of  Karag^e^  in  manners^ 
may  be  compared  with  many  Europeans.  The  total 
separation  of  tliis  tribe  and  of  that  of  Uganda,  in  bloody 
language,  and  habits,  from  the  hostile  nations  of  XJzinza, 
north  of  the  equator,  and  their  superiority  of  government^ 
is  very  remarkable.  The  palace  of  the  King  of  Uganda, 
however,  consists  only  of  hundreds  of  conical  tents 
spread  over  the  spur  of  a  hill.  In  Karagwe  the  king 
asked  Captain  Speke  '^  what  became  of  the  old  suns, 
and  why  iJie  moon  made  faces  at  the  earth.'' 

But  to  return  to  our  researches  in  old  time. 

BABEL. 

We  possess  in  the  bricks  of  Urukh  in  the  British 
Museum  the  nearest  relics  to  those  times  of  Babel,  or 
Confusion,  when  **  the  Lord  did  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth,''  Gen.  xi.  9.     ''There  is  no  appear- 

eqoator  they  are  nomad  and  wsrlilre.  Thej  beliere  in  a  rapreme  Beings 
and  manifest  great  fear  of  evil  spiritSi  whom  thej  endeavour  to  appease 
by  ofTerings  of  slaughtered  animals.  The  GaUa  language  has  Semitic 
elements,  but  it  is  eyidently  not  Semitic.  It  is  highly  euphonious  and 
sonorous,  and,  as  we  see,  has  Hamitic  relations. 
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ance  in  all  Chaldea^  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored/' 
says  Professor  Eawlinson^  '^  of  any  building  which  can 
be  even  probably  assigned  to  a  date  before  Urukh.  The 
attempted  Tower  was  no  doubt  earlier;  and  it  may  have 
been  a  building  in  stages^  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
temples  now  realized  from  their  actual  remains;  but 
there  is  no  certain  reason  to  believe  that  any  remnant 
of  this  primitive  edifice  has  continued  to  exist  to  our 
day.  The  Birs  Nimroud — thought  by  some  to  be  so — is 
the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa^  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  representation  left  of  an  ancient  Babylonian 
temple-tower  in  seven  stages/' 

The  Hebrew  or  Semitic  root  of  the  word  "  Babel " 
indicates  confusion^  but  the  native  or  Hamitic  etymo- 
logy, is  Bab-ilu — ''the  gate  of  God/'  The  latter  was 
possibly  the  original  intention  of  the  name  given  by 
Nimrod.  A  temple  was  in  all  likelihood  the  first  build- 
ing raised  by  the  primitive  wanderers,  and  in  the  gate  of 
this  temple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times, 
after  which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate ;  but 
the  intention  stated  in  Scripture  is  to  build  ''  a  tower 
whose  top  unto  heaven;"  the  words  "may  reacA,"  are 
only  additions  in  our  translation,  and  a  grand  aim  of  the 
builders  may  have  been  to  make  themselves  a  name  and 
centre  by  their  astronomical  observations.  One  suppo- 
sition concerning  the  title  of  Ue  (hght),  is  that  that  city 
was  the  seat  of  the  sun-worship,  and  we  know  that  all 
the  celebrity  of  the  Chaldeans,  early  and  late,  is  con- 
nected with  the  stars. 

We  have  many  descriptions  from  Greek  historians 
far  later  on  in  the  ago  of  the  world,  which  point  back 
to  the  rise  of  the  ancient  ''kingdom  of  Babel,"  and  one 
of  these  is  of  especial  value. 
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When  Alex^ndeb  completed  tlie  conquest  of  the 
second  Empire  of  Babylon^  B.C.  331^  Strabo  tells  ns  ih«t 
he  found  the  great  temple  of  Belus  in  so  roii^  s  oon^ 
dition  that  it  would  have  required  the  labour  of  10,000 
men  for  two  months,  even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
with  which  it  was  encumbered.  His  design  for  restor- 
ing it  was  firustrated  by  his  own  death,  and  the  remoyal 
of  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Antioch. 

Ever  since  that  era  "  Great  Babylon  "  has  become 
''heaps/'  according  to  the  prophecies  (Jer.  li.  37).  Her 
walls,  nearly  the  height  of  ^e  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  tweniy 
yards  thick,  and  extending  fifty-six  miles  round  the  ciiy^ 
have  been  all  "thrown  down''  and  "broken  utterly;" 
they  became  but  a  quarry  for  the  building  of  neighbour- 
ing cities.  A  "  drought  is  upon  her  waters,"  Jer.  1.  88 ; 
her  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  the  whole  fertility  of 
the  land  depended,  is  all  "dried  up,"  her  land  is  a 
"  wilderness,"  jackals  lie  there,  and  "  owls  dwell  there,*' 
Isa.  xiii. ;  Jer.  1.  The  natives  regard  the  whole  site  as 
haunted,  and  neither  will  the  Arab  pitch  tent  there  nor 
the  shepherd  fold  sheep  there. 

The  important  fact  above  alluded  to  is  in  connection 
with  the  temple  of  Belus,  or  possibly  with  the  Birs 
Nimroud.  Callisthenes,  a  friend  of  Alexander's,  was  his 
companion  at  Babylon,  B.C.  331 ;  and  he  sent  thence  to 
Aristotle  a  series  of  observations  on  eclipses  made  in 
that  city  which  reached  back  1903  years.  b.c.  331+ 
1903=B.c.  2234.*  The  face  of  the  sky  had  been  read  and 
recorded  for  nearly  2000  years  in  that  one  spot. 
Epigenes  related  that  tablets  of  baked  clay  were  the 
medium  on  which  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldeans  were  recorded.  This  primitive  people  appear 
to  have  excelled  in  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and 
*  See  note  in  Bawlinson't  "  Anoimt  MontrehiM^"  p.  189. 
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aBtronomy.  They  invented  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  dials,  and  divided 
the  day  into  those  periods  of  hours 
which  we  still  observe.  ''  The  fish 
god  Oannes  (Noah)/' says  Berosas, 
''brought  the  Babylonians  civili- 
zation and  arts  out  of  the  sea.'' 


TUX  FXSH-eOS  07  ASSTBIA. 


THl  TUFLB  or  MUaSTEB, 

Tleezcavations  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mngeyer  were  made 
ai  the  expense  of  the  British  Museum,  and  by  the  request 
of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson.  Mr.  Taylor  carefully  ex- 
amined ft  remarkable  temple,  of  which  his  original  illus- 
tniion  is  presented  on  the  following  page  by  the  kind 
pennision  of  his  publisher.  It  was  erected  on  a  platform 
twenty  feet  above  the  plain,  having  two  longer  and  two 
shorter  sides,  with  their  angles  exactly  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
its  basement  story  (for  it  has  two  stages,  and  according 
to  the  information  of  the  Arabs  has  had  three)  exhibits 
the  workmanship  of  the  old  Chaldean  period.  Other 
discoveries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  early  Chaldean 
temple  was  a  building  either  in  three  stages  or  seven,  of 
which  the  first  and  second  were  solid  masses  of  brickwork, 
ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside  faced  with  marble,  while 
the  last  was  a  house  or  chamber  highly  ornamented. 
containing  the  image  and  shrine  of  the  god,  and  perhaps 
used  as  a  sleeping  chamber  by  the  guardian  priest. 
The  inn^  mass  of  the  bricks  was  often  only  composed 
of  the  son-dried  squares  they  use  in  Persia  even  to  this 
day^  and  these  were  faced  with  kiln-dried  bricks  of 
small  size  laid  in  bitumen. 

Mr-  Taylor  penetrated  through  the  solid  mass  of 
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brickwork  to  the  very  base  of  tbe  above  edifico^  and 
found  nothing  to  reward  his  labours  until  in  experi* 
menting  at  the  south  comer  of  the  upper  story  he  camej 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface^  on  a  perfect 
inscribed  cylinder  standing  in  a  niche  formed  by  the 
omission  of  one  brick  in  the  layer.  He  then  secured  s 
precisely  similar  record  from  each  other  comer,  and  this 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  memorial  cylinders  of 
the  builders  of  Babylonian  temples  would 
always  be  found  thus  deposited. 

The  Mugoyer  cylinders  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  invaluable  docu- 
ments in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  inform  us  that  the  building  in 
its  present  condition,  being  the  Great 
Temple  of  the  Moon,  at  Hur,*  is  the  work 
of  Nabonidus,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  ,^„^..^^. 
kings ;  who  repaired  it  (his  date  is  known  ■o»iDui,».o.6W. 
through  Ptolemy's  Canon  as  B.C.  555) ;  and  these  cylin- 
ders further  distinctly  state  that  Bel-sar-uzur  (Bel- 
shazzar)  was  the  elder  son  of  Nabonidus,  and  that 
he  was  admitted  (as  was  common  with  eldest  sons)  to  a 
share  in  the  government. 

When  Cyrus  took  Nabonidus  prisoner  on  the  field  of 
battle,  Bolshazzar  was  regent  or  governor  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  and  thus  actually  king  of  the  Chaldees,  which 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  prophet  Daniel  (chap. 
V.  30).  Then  recklessly  indulging  in  impious  festi- 
vities, drinking  wine  out  of  the  golden  vessels  which 
his  ancestor,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  of  the  house  of  God,  he  trembled  before  the 
writing  of  the  spectral  hand  upon  his  wall ;  the  years 

*  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  considers  this  identification  with  '*TJr  of  the 
Chaldees*'  complete. 
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of  Ilis  kingdom  were  ^' numbered  and  finished/'  and 
'^  in  that  nigkt  was  Belshazzar^  King  of  the  Chaldeans^ 
alain/' 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  second  Babylonian  kingdom. 
Bat  the  records  of  Nabonidus  should  only  at  present 
lead  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  basement  story  of  the 
Temple  of  Mugeyer,  and  to  the  first  Chaldean  kingdom. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  regards  this  as  the  earliest  site 
colonized  by  the  Hamite  invasion^  and  assures  us  that 
the  qrUnders  brought  from  thence  bear  the  names  of  a 
series  of  kingSj  firom  Urukh^  B.C.  2230^  up  to  Nabonidus. 
Among  them  is  that  of  Kudur  Mabuk  and  Eudur- 
lagamer^  the  Chedorlaomer^  of  Abraham.  He  says, 
''  An  the  kings  whose  monuments  are  found  in  ancient 
ChaldeiS  used  the  same  language  and  the  same  form  of 
writing.  They  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited 
the  same  cities,  followed  the  same  traditions.  Temples 
built  in  the  earliest  times  received  the  veneration  of  suc- 
cessive  generations,  and  were  repaired  and  adorned  by 
a  long  series  of  monarchs,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Semitic  Nabonidus.^' 

CLAT  BECOfiBS. 

The  Chaldeans  inhabited  a  country  which  was  entirely 
destitute  of  stone,  and  even  its  wood  was  scarce  and  of 
bad  quality,  being  only  that  of  the  palm  trees  which 
fiinged  the  rivers.  They  have  nevertheless  contrived 
with  their  excellent  day  to  raise  vast  structures,  which 
must  have  provoked  comparison  with  the  pyramids  ot 
f^ypt.  Their  temples  were  plain  and  massive,  deficient 
in  external  ornament,  the  buttress  and  the  air-hole 
alone  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  walls ;  but  their 
remains  are  still  impressive  as  they  loom  in  lonely 
{prandeur  through  the  mists  of  the  surroundiug  marshes. 

E 
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Their  wonderful  tablets^  also  of  clay^  and  less  perishabkr 
than  those  of  stone^  have  reached  the  European  nations 
more  securely  than  papyri  or  parchment  rolls. 

They  are  rudely  shaped  into  a  form  resembling  a 
pillow,  and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters. 
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and  seem  to  be  documents  which  after  being  dnly 
attested  have  in  general  been  enveloped  before  they 
were  baked,  in  a  cover  of  moist  clay,  upon  which  their 
contents  have  been  inscribed.  The  one  shown  in  the 
woodcut  is  considered  to  be  the  document  of  some  private 
person,  in  the  time  of  a  king  who  is  placed  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  at  the  close  of  the  first  empire  of  Ghaldea^ 
and  consequently  at  abont  that  of  IsraePs  Exodns  from 
Egypt. 

The  seals  or  signets  of  their  kings  or  great  meo, 
fbimed  of  agate  or  jasper,  appear  to  have  been  used  is 
impressing  the  moist  clay,  and  these  signots  thej  mast 
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liaye  known  how  to  engrave.  A  signet  cylinder  of  King 
XTrakh  was  possessed  by  Sir  B.  Porter^  and  though  now 
lost  ia  fignred  in  Bawlinson's  *'  Monarchies^'^  p.  11 8 ;  and 
this  actually  presents  persons  in  fringed^  and  flounced, 
and  striped  garments.  In  Joshua^s  time  a  rare  and 
beaatifal  Babylonian  garment,  and  a  wedge  or  tongue 
of  gold,  were  the  rain  of  Achan  when  imported  into 
Palestine. 

I  WAEKA. 

About  120  miles  south-east  of  Babylon,  are  some 
lofty  and  enormous  piles  of  mounds,  also  remarkable  for 
their  name  and  importance.  The  Arabs  call  them 
Warka ;  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  states  his  belief  that 
this  word  is  derived  from  "  Erech,''  the  second  city  of 
Nimrod^s  kingdom^  Gen.  x.  10,  the  original  Hebrew 
word  being ''^k/-  or  '"Ark,"  Yet  although  Mugeyer 
may  claim  to  have  been  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  on  account 
of  the  reading  of  '^  Hor  "  upon  its  cylinders,  it  is  sug« 
gested  bj  Loftus  that  the  ruined  sites  both  of  Mugeyer 
and  Warka  lure  included  in  the  district  of ''  Ur.'' 

This  'f  Ark  City,''  is  now  proved  to  have  been  the 
grand  buiialTpIace  of  Mesopotamia.  The  mounds 
are  composed  of  coffins,  piled  in  layers  of  perhaps 
sixty  feet  in  dqpth.  From  the  foundation  of  Warka 
by  Nimrod  nnti}  it  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Par- 
thians,  a  periiodlof  probably  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  graves. 
The  city  cannot  have  been  less  than  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  an  unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond 
the  walls  is  stall  filled  with  relics  of  the  dead. 

The  Parthian  coffins  are  shaped  like  a  slipper. 
Hundreds  are  yearly  broken  up  by  the  Arabs  in  search 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  a&d  they  bore  through 
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one  coffin  into  another  for  this  purpose.  The  small 
antique  funereal  lamp  is  often  also  carried  off  firom  yaidt 
or  trench.  One  or  two  of  these  fragile  coffins  haye^  wiili 
great  care  and  pains^  been  brought  to  England^  andmaj 
be  seen  in  the  Nineveh  galleries  of  the  British  Mufleiim. 

They  are  glazed  with  a 
rich  thick  green  enamel^  and 
were  only  removed  in  safety 
by  papering  them  within  and 
without. 

The  Persians  at  the  pre- 
sent time  convey  their  dead 
from  the  most  remote  places^ 
and  even  from  India^to  the 
holy  shrines  of  Kerbela  and 
Meshed'ali ;  sometimes  the 
corpse  is  slung  on  a  camel's 
back^  or  is  floated^  if  possible, 
down  a  river.  The  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  bore  the  dead 
of  Babylonia  to  the  dread 
solitude  of  the  Chaldean 
marshes.  To  this  day,  at 
Bagdad,  if  a  person  is  sick,  a 
relation  fastens  a  lighted  taper 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  commits 
it  to  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
and  prays  for  the  recovery  of 
his  friend.  Should  the  light 
be  extinguished  while  he  can 
see  it,  he  concludes  all  hope 
is  past. 

Among  the  lesser  objects 
exhumed  at  Warka  by  Mr. 
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lioftos,  were  tlie  accompanying  small  Babylonian  figures. 

An  old  man  with  a  flowing 
beard^  wearing  a  skull-cap 
and  long  robe  encircled 
round  the  waist  by  a  belt, 
his  hands  clasped  in  front, 
in  the  Oriental  attitude  of 
respect,  and  a  younger  per- 
sonage holding  something 
in  his  hands.  Though  stiff 
in  outline,  they  were  very  correctly  modelled,  and  com- 
posed of  stone-coloured  clay.     These  figures  were  con- 


0^<^4UrtJt*>'r^- 


sidered  possibly  to  belong  to  the  earliest  type  of  funereal 
remains.  The  pottery  found  in  the  vaults  is  seized  upon 
by  the  Arabs  for  modem  domestic  use.  In  the  change- 
less East,  the  fashion  of  the  pitchers  would  be  the  same 
to  the  present  day.  Those  in  our  museum  aro  probably 
only  of  the  Boman  period. 

fALL  OF  THE  BABEL  EMPJBE. 

The  local  extent  of  early  Chaldea  seems  to  have  been 
mndi  less  than  that  of  the  second,  and  Babylonian 
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monarchy,  fonnded  on  the  same  site.  Tfaie  firsfe  ijuBabf 
of  UruUi,  according  to  Berosus,  lasted  fonr  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years;  and  then  there  followed  nine 
Arab  kings,  who  ruled  two  hondred  and  ferty-ftve 
years,  a  total  of  700  years. 

Crashed  by  a  race  fSar  inferior  to  themseh^,  tSie 
first  Chaldeans  and  their  kingdom  perished,  i  Tbjb'  Aittb 
race  has  left  no  monuments,  and  barely  a  trace  of  itself 
in  the  country,  while  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  the  stock 
of  Cush  and  people  of  Nimrod,  did  not  sink  mto  oom- 
parative  obscurity  till  about  1500  b.o.,  at  about  the  time 
of  Moses.  Their  language  fell  then  into  disuse,  and  came 
to  be  a  learned  tongue,  studied  only  by  the  priests  and 
the  literati ;  as  ''  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt/' 

Whether  we  call  these  peoj^e  Hamites,  Scyths,  or 
Chaldees,  they  were,  in  reality,  the  inventors  of  the 
cuneiform  character,  having  fizst  made  rude  pictores  or 
hierog!|;^hics,  which  in  time  asapmed  the  form  of  letters. 
It  sec^ns  this  alphabet  was  in  use  1000  years  b^xre.it 
was  employed  to  represent  the  sounds  of  abtjangoage 
like  the  Assyrian,  differing  wholly  in  stmcftord  and 
c)iaracter  from  itself.  When  the  Semitic  peoples  began 
to  make  use  of  it,  they  retained  the  old  Hamite  valu^ 
of  the  letters,  and  only  modified  the  sounds  to  their  own 
purpose.  The  sciences  of  Assyria,  even  to  the  latest 
times,  appear  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  old  Hamite 
language,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  this  tongue  nmst 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  Assyrian  education. 

The  language  of  that  Hamite  family  had,  of  course, 
relation  to  the  original  language  of  Canaan,  which  had 
been  peopled  by  the  same  race.  It  seems  to  have 
been  understood  by  Abraham,  for  he  communicated 
easily  with  the   children  of  Heth  (Gen.  zxiii.)    Thia 
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aoeieiit  Babel  monardbiy^  only  lees  ancient  tlian  the 
Bgyptian^  claims  priority  over  every  empire  and  kingdom 
^diich  has  grown  up  upon  the  soil  of  Asia. 

When  the  Cnshite  settlers  crossed  the  Bed  Sea^  to 
oome  back  to  the  lands  of  Shinar,  and  began  to  erect 
temples,  bnild  cities^  and  establish  a  regular  government^ 
Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia, .  Persia  derived  from  the 
Chiddees  the  character  of  their  writing.  Each  people 
added  its  own  inventions  to  the  ancient  lore,  but  Chaldea 
was  ihitir  first  teacher. 

On  the  early  sites  chosen  by  Nimrod**Babel  and 
Ereoh  and  Accad  and  Calneh — ^there  arose  fresh  king- 
doms, in  later  centuries,  governed  by  Semitic  races ;  but 
the  old  stamped  bricks  of  IJmkh,  and  the  gigantic 
foundations  of  his  temples  recently  traced,  tell  of  the 
times  when,  hindered  by  Ood,  men  'Meft  off  to  btdld^^ 
for  a  time,  becaose  of  the  confosion  of  tongues ;  and  not 
mdentaading  one  another's  speech,  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  yet  the  proof 
remains  of  the  solid  grandeur  of  their  Hamitic  inten- 
tiooB.  The  early  history  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations 
ahowB  great  power  of  organizing  extensive  kingdoms, 
of  acquiring  material  greatness,  and  checking  the  in- 
roads of  neighbouring  nomadic  people ;  but  among 
ibem  were  developed,  we  may  well  suppose,  the  earliest 
idolatries  after  the  flood,  and  whether  in  Egypt  or 
CShaldea,  we  find  the  same  elements.  Idolatry  was  the 
departure  of  man  firom  Ood,  and  its  sources  were 
threefold. 

XABLY  IDOLATSY. 

It  consisted  first  in  separating  the  idea  of  the  On 
BSvintty  into  that  of  his  various  attributes,  as  a  ray  of 
pure  light  is  separated  by  a  prism ;  and  then  it  invented 
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symbols  and  made  images  of  each,  severallj;  aooordixig 
to  the  longing  of  human  nature  for  the  visible  and  ihe 
actual. 

A  second  form  of  idolatry  consisted  in  the  Deification 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  they  being  seen  to  move  in  the 
clear  field  of  the  Eastern  skies  were  thought  to  be  living. 
existences,  and  hence  the  universal  worship  of  the  soBj 
the  mOon,  the  planets,  and  of  fire. 

To  these  two  forms  of  idolatiy  were  added  a  third, 
the  Deification  of  Ancestors  and  early  Kings,  especially 
of  Noah  and  his  sons,  whose  history  was  made  familiar 
by  oral  tradition,  and  often  all  these  three  elements  of 
mistaken  worship  were  mingled  together  in  a  chaos  of 
confusion. 

The  worship  of  Noah  was,  at  first  in  Egypt  and  after- 
wards in  Chaldea,  strangely  united  with  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  was  a  deification  of 
Noah,  and  he  entered  into  the  ark  which  was  symbolized 
by  the  crescent  Moon.  Noah  was  worshipped  at  No,  at 
''populous  No,^'*  or  Thebes,  named  from  Theba,  ihe  ark; 
in  Chaldea  ho  was  worshipped  at  "  Erech,''  otherwise 
the  place  of  the  ark,  as  "Anu,''  or  "Ana,"  or  "Oannes,'*  or 
"Hoa."  His  most  important  titles  are  those  which  make 
him  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge,  "  the  intelligent 
fish,^'  the  teacher  of  mankind,  the  lord  of  understanding; 
one  of  his  emblems  is  the  wedge,  or  arrowhead,  the 
essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing  which  seems 
to  assign  to  him  the  invention,  or  at  least  patronage,  of 
the  Chaldean  alphabet.  Another  is  a  serpent,  a  symbol 
emblematic  of  superhuman  knowledge ;  the  name  of 
Hoa  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  brought 
from  Mugeyer  or  Ur,  and  Berosus  represents  him  as 
one  of  the  primeval  gods.  There  are  two  or  three  most 
*  Nalium  iii.  8. 
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curious  Babylonian  monuments  in  the  museum;  thought 
to  have  been  landmarks^  and  covered  with  curses  on 
those  who  remove 
them.*  They  are  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs 
which  descend  to  Senna- 
cherib's hall.  One  of 
ihem  is  of  marble^  in 
the  shape  of  a  massive 
fish.  On  the  head^  which 
18  three-sided;  a  large 
serpent  is  carved^  and 
around  him,  are  scattered 
arrow-headed  characters, 
which  their  readers  say, 
commence  the  curses 
of  the  inscription.  An 
arrow-head  of  some  size 
also  appears  as  an  offer- 
ing on  an  altar.  The 
age  of  this  monument 
is  defined  as  1120  B.C., 
but  it  belongs  to  the 
remains  of  Babylon,  not 
to  those  of  the  most 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ghal- 
dea,  which  we  have  been 
anxious  to  set  apart  for 
ourselves  and  our  readers^ 
and   thereby   to   realize 

only    the  land   out  of    which    Abraham    was    called. 

The  posterity   of  Elam,  the  first  son  of  Shem,   are 

traced  through   Chedorlaomer   (Gen.   xiv.    1),  to  the 

•  "  Coned  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighboar^s  landmark.** 
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province  lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  'Peaim, 
whicH  is  called  by  early  geographers^  Snsiana;  as  in 
Dan.  viii.  2,  we  read  of  Shashan^  the  palace  which  is 
in  the  proyinpe  of  Elam. 

We  woold'aow  close  this  chapter  with  the  one  great 
event  on  which  so  nmch  of  the  history  of  the  hnman 
race  ha^  ipiioe..:depended. 

THI  CALL  or  ABRAHAM. 

''  T|ie  God  of  glory/^  says  Stephen  in  the  book  of 
Acts  (ohap**vii.  ver.  2)>  appeared  unto  onr  father  Abraham 
when*ho  was  da  Maiopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Ohama 
(Hairan)>  and  said  unto  him^ ''  Gtet  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred^  and  from  thy  father's  house,  axid 
come  into  the  land  which  I  shall  eJiow  thee/'  At  this 
period,  about  1921  B.C.,  Abraham  being  seventy-five  years 
(ddj*  Shem,  Arphazad,  Salah,  and  Heber,  his  more  remote 
ancestors,  were  yet  living,  though  perhaps  not  together, 
while  the  shorter  lives  of  Peleg,  Beu,  Serug,  and  Nahor, 
his  nearer  grandfathers,  had  been  concluded.  Terah,  his 
father,  removes  with  his  illustrious  son,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Haran,  dies  also. 

Haran  is  the  point  from  which  the  great  caravan 
routes  diverge  towards  the  dififarent  fords  of  the 
Euphrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  other; 
and  round  its  wells,  as  we  afterwards  learn  (Gen.  zxix.  2), 
a  large  portion  of  Terah's  descendants  (Nahor's  children) 
contznoed  to  linger,  amongst  whom  Eliezer  sought  Be- 
bekah  as  a  wife  for  his  master  Isaac,  and  to  whom  Jacob 
returned  on  the  same  errand,  after  the  continued  Arabian 
usage  of  seeking  kinswomen  and  cousins  in  marriage  in 
the  next  generation. 

But  the  God  who  had  called  first  an  individual  ia 
Adam,  and  then  a  family  in  Noah,  was  now  about  in 
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Abram  to  ^ect  a  jlace,  who  should  be  a  witness  for  His 
name  in  tiie  world.  Abraham  was  to  become  ''the 
nmsm  or  God/^  The  Arabs  still  know  him  by  that 
name^  "  El-khalil- Allah ;"  the  apostle  James  so  calls  him, 
JraieB  iL  23.  We  find  it  written  in  Isaiah  xli.  8  :  "  But 
ihoa,  Israel^  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen, 
the  seed  of  Abraham  my  firiend;^'  and  Jehoshaphat 
appeals  to  God  (2  Chron.  zx.  7),  "  Thou  gavest  this  land 
to  ihe  seed  of  Abraham,  thy  friend  for  ever/'  It  is 
not  for  na  to  look  to  any  quality  in  the  human  creature  that 
eEctted  this  divine  love,  and  caused  such  a  choice  in  its 
infinite  condescension,  yet  one  alone  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  ZV.6)  ^' Abram  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted 
ife  unto  him  for  righteousness/'  He  had  the  simple 
fioth  of  a  little  child  in  what  God  had  said  and  done,  and 
declared  He  meant  to  do.  He  distinguished  "  the  God  of 
f^karj'^  firom  all  the  inventions  and  devices  of  Chaldean 
imagination.  He  worshipped  neither  Noah  nor  Nimrod, 
and  amid  all  the  seductions  and  growing  luxuries  of  his 
Hamitic  neighbours,  he  gave  his  heart  to  ''the  most 
High  God.^^  He  reposed  as  a  child  in  the  strength  of 
God  (such  is  the  force  of  the  original  Hebrew),  and 
thna  he  became  (Bom.  iv.  11)  ''  the  father  of  all  them 
that  befieve.'' 

And  now  having  called  forth  the  love  and  trust  of 
Abraham's  heart,  his  wondrous  "Friend''  begins  to 
teach  him  lessons  of  truth  alike  from  the  dust  beneath 
Ub  fiset,  and  the  stars  above  his  head.  The  Chaldeans 
took  water  and  slime  and  made  bricks,  like  those  of 
Umkh,  on  whidi  they  wrote  continually  their  own  name 
and  their  own  glory;  but  God  wrote  with  His  finger  on 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  if  those  atoms  could  be 
oonniedy  so  should  AbrsJiam's  seed  be ;  and  He  brought 
him  finrUi  abroad  out  of  his  tent  by  night  and  from  the 
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stany  book  of  the  Chaldean  sky^  in  wliich  men  had  ahneady 
formed  for  themselves  idols,  again  God  bade  him  only 
see  the  number  of  his  seed,  and  rise  above  the  worship 
of  "  the  host  of  heaven/' 

Once  more  desired  to  go  forward,  "not  knowing 
whither  he  went,*'  the  patriarch  Abram  passes  "unto 
the  place  of  Sichcm,  nnto  the  plain  of  Moreh ;  and  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,''  Gen.  zii.  6.  He  has 
not  escaped  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamitic  power. 
There  were  then  but  two  abodes  of  settled  life  in  Canaan 
— its  oldest  city,  Arba  (Hebron),  the  "  city  of  the  fear 
giants;"  the  other,  the  circle  of  the  five  cities  in  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan — Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar.  The  warlike  Amorite  chiefs,  Mamre 
and  his  two  brothers,  were  camped  along  the  monntain 
tops,  and  the  Horites  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  their  distant 
Petra,  where  Chedorlaomer  afterwards  conquered  them^ 
and  with  them  the  giant  Hephaim,  the  Zuzims,  and  the 
Emims. 

But  where  does  Abram  first  sojourn  ?  Not  at  Hebron^ 
and  not  in  Sodom;  it  is  in  Sichem  God  repeats  the 
promise  to  his  "  friend,"  "  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this 
land !"  He  halts  beneath  the  terebinth  or  tiirpentine  tree 
of  Moreh,  and  the  place  is  remembered  even  to  this  day. 
Sichem  is  a  vale  of  sweet  waters,  and  amid  all  the  sites 
of  Palestine,  none  are  so  charming  as  that  dale.  "  Here 
alone,"  says  Vandevelde,  "  is  found  the  blue  gray  haze 
which  is  usually  so  lacking  in  the  land  where  tints  of 
fire  and  purple  edge  closely  on  the  glittering  lights, 
causing  the  hard  outlines  peculiar  to  the  perfect  transpa- 
rency of  the  Eastern  sky."  In  Sichem  only  the  blue 
distance  fades  away,  as  in  an  English  landscape.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  It 
is  exactly  at  the  water  summit,  or  shoulder  of  the  hills; 
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and  streams  issning  from  its  numerous  springs^  flow  down 
the  opposite  slopes  of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure  in 
eveiy  direction.  "  The  land  of  Syria,'*  said  Mohammed, 
'^  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands ;  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  he  loveth  most  is  the  district  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  place  which  he  loveth  most  in  the  district 
of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of  Nablus/*  A  position 
affording  such  natural  advantages  would  hardly  fail  to 
be  occupied  as  soon  as  any  population  existed  in  the 
country. 

The  vale  of  Nablus  is  said  to  differ  from  all  other 
scenes  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  owes  its  peculiar  beauty 
to  the  mauy  fountains,  rills,  and  water  courses  in  which 
it  abounds.  Here  is  always  shade,  not  now  of  the  oak 
or  the  terebinth,  but  of  the  olive  grove,  so  soft  in  colour 
and  80  picturesque  in  form,  that  we  can  willingly  dis- 
pense with  the  want  of  all  other  foliage  for  its  sake. 

The  valley  is  far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in 
some  places  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  as  you  advance 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  along  the  brook  side, 
yon  are  charmed  by  the  minstrelsy  of  a  host  of  singing 
birds.  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  rise  in  rough  lofty 
ridgy  precipices  immediately  above  it,  apparently  to 
the  height  of  800  feet  on  either  side,  and  all  who  have 
ascended  these  summits  speak  of  the  gardens,  the 
orchards,  and  the  corn-fields  of  the  wide  luxuriant  vale 
below.  This  view  always  breaks  upon  the  traveller  in 
such  striking  and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  barren  hills 
of  Judea. 

We  may  follow  in  idea  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
to  the  heights  of  Gerizim  from  the  plain  of  Moreh.  Its 
elevation  above  the  neighbouring  hills  is  so  great  as 
to  deserve  the  supremacy  which  Josephus  gives  it,  ^'  The 
highest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Samaria.*'    From  the 
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wide  rocky  platform  on  its  summit  with  the  cave  beside 
it^  still  existent^  Abram  would  embrace  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west^  the  snowy  heights  of 
Hermon  on  the  norths  and  on  the  east  the  &r-off  waS 
of  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan^  while  the  lovely  ex- 
panse of  the  plain  lay  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  his  feet. 

A  recent  traveller  corroborates  this  possibility— 4]ie 
Bev.  J.  Mills^  in  his  '^  Three  Months'  Residence  at 
Nablus/'  *  He  speaks  of  Mount  Gerizim  as  strewn  all 
over  with  the  remains  of  former  buildings^  and  says^  that 
one  square  room  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  ruins, 
is  now  usod  as  a  mosque.  Here  the  once  magnificent 
temple  of  the  Samaritans  occupied  the  most  imposing  site 
in  the  whole  of  Palestine.  '^  On  my  first  visit,  in  1855, 
I  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  mosque  a  most  glorious 
view^  extending  from  the  trans- Jordanic  mountains  on 
tho  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  upon  the 
blue  bosom  of  which  I  could  distinctly  see  the  gliding 
of  white  sails.  The  view  was  much  grander  than  even 
that  from  Mount  Tabor/' 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

«BPHKAIM  IS  MT  ITBST  BOBN.*» 

OF  THE  lOBD  TO  ABRAX — ^BXS  ALTAB — HIS  COHQUEST^WAS 
mffJCWIWIIM.  6HEX  t — ^XOUKT  XOBIAH— OOD'b  COYBVANTS— OFFBBXXO 
or  ISAAO— KKnS  AT  8HBCHBX  AND  OJX  OERIZDC— >8HIL0H— FOFULA- 
TTOW  rxm  OUBBB  AMD  THB  FEOVISE— THB  SAMABITAirS  AT  KABLU8 
-^ERB  T0M-ZIFPOOB-- BBCXTATION  OF  THE  LAW— THB  FENTATEUCH— 
OAn  or  THB  GBBAT  BOLL — VISIT  OF  THE  FBINCE  OF  WALES  TO 
TLAMUn      WttO  ABB    THB    SAHABITAyS  ? — THB  BAXAKITAN  FABSOVEB. 

jNDthe  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram  and  said, 
''Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land;  and 
there  boilded  he  an  altar  nnto  the  Lord  who 
appeared  unto  him/'  Gen.  xii.  7.  Is  it  not 
as  likely  that  this  divine  appearance  took  place 
npon  tiie  mountain  as  in  the  plain  ?  From 
Gerisim  only  oould  ''the  land'^  be  seen.  In  these 
enrly  times  we  first  hear  of  altars  as  built  in  spots 
hallowed  by  religious  associations,  or  by  the  appearance 
of  Gh>d.  The  first  altar  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that 
bintfe  by  Noah  when  he  lefb  the  ark,  and  the  second  is 
by  hf^'"^'^  when  he  thus  entered  his  future  heritage; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Gerizim,  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  has  been  the  scat  of  primitive 
worship  from  that  hour  to  this.  It  has  been  '^  a  holy 
place''  to  Israel,  or  one  so  called,  for  nearly  4000  years. 
What  scenes  have  taken  place  on  this  spot!  The 
historical  testimonies  to  the  identity  of  the  modem 
Kablns  and  the  ancient  '*  Sichem  "  are  perfectly  satis- 
fiM^tory  4md  undisputed.  After  Abram's  first  journey 
intof^ypty  and  his  return  ''very  rich  in  cattlej  in 
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silver,  and  in  gold/'  he  again  dwells  in  tlie  land  of  Canaan^ 
conquers  Chedorlaomer,  and  receives  tlie  blessing  of 
Melchisedck.  Mr.  Mills  coincides  entirely  in  the  modem 
opinion  that  the  meeting  with  the  '^King  of  Salem''  (G^en. 
ziv.  18)  occorred  on  Gerizim,  and  that  to  Melchisedekj 
as  the  royal  guardian  and  master  of  the  most  ancient 
and  conspicuous  sanctuary  of  Palestine,  Abraham  paid 
the  tenth  of  his  recently-acquired  spoil.  The  same 
beUef  is  entertained  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  who  speak 
of  the  interview  as  taking  place  on  "  Ar-6erizim^"  the 
mountain  of  the  Most  High.* 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Samaritans  that 
Melchisedek  may  have  been  Shem,  is  not  without  possi- 
ble foundation ;  and  what  so  probable  as  that  the  father 
of  the  Shemitic  race  was  the  ^^  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,"  and  that  he  would  be  cognizant  of  the  promise 
made  to  his  most  favoured  descendant  ? 

St.  Paul,  in  his  comment  on  Melchisedek,  in  the 
seventh  of  Hebrews,  as  a  priest  and  king  greater  than  any 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  an  order  prefignratory 
of  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Himself,  alludes  to  his  nn- 
named  descent  and  perpetuity  of  office.  The  perpe- 
tuity of  Melchisedek's  priesthood,  if  he  were  Shbx, 
might  be  realized  in  his  living  ninety-seven  years  with 
Methuselah,  who  had  spent  centuries  with  Adam,  while 
his  own  life  ran  on  sixty-two  years  beyond  his  long-lived 
son  Arphaxad.  He  must  have  seen  Peleg— in  whose 
days  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place — ^withBeu, 
Serug,  Nahor,  and  Terah,  with  their  generations,  pro- 

*  The  name  of  Salem  recurs  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  Qen.  xxziiL  18^ 
OS  a  citj  of  Shechem,  also  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  chap.  ir. 
4 ;  and  Dr.  Bobinson  mentions  Salem  as  a  Tillage  lying  east  of  Kablui, 
across  the  great  plain.  Mr.  Mills  says,  "that  this  was  the  Salem  of 
Melchisedek,  appears  to  me  all  but  certahi."  The  distance  is  not  rerj 
great  between  Jerusalem  and  Kabkis.  *'I  haTe  passed  it  again  and 
again,"  adds  the  author  just  named,  *<  in  the  shortett  winter  days.'* 
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bably  die  otit,  and  must  have  seemed  to  ilicmy  indeed^ 
to  liave ''neither  beginning  of  days  [in  their  dispen- 
sation] nor  end  of  life/^  Shem  outlived  his  father 
Noah  by  150  years^  and  he  died  only  thirty-one  years 
before  Eber^  his  great  grandson^  who  was  the  longest 
liver  after  the  floods  and  ancestor  of  both  the  Arabs  and 
the  Hebrews.  "  Eber  died  being  464  years  old ;  h3  was 
the  seventh  from  Enochs  and  not  far  inferior  to  him 
in  godhness/'*  We  are  not  told  when  Ham  or 
Japheth  died,  or  either  of  their  wives.  Our  whole  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  line  of  Shem,  as  that  in  which 
Abraham  was  to  come  and  to  receive  the  promise. 

MOUNT  HOBIAH. 

The  word  Moriah,  or  Moreh,  means,  according  to 
Hengstenberg,  ''  appearance  of  Jehovah/'  and  it  was  in 
the  place  of  Sichem,  on  the  plain  of  Moreh^  that  the 
first  recorded  appearance  of  the  Lord  took  place. 

It  is  also  probable  that  after  the  slaughter  of  the  kings 
for  Lot's  sake  and  ere  Abram  returned  to  his  abode 
in  Mamre,  the  solemn  vision  of  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  G^esis  may  have  occurred  on  Mount  Gerizim,  when 
the  horror  of  the  bondage  passed  before  him  in  his 
slumber,  and  the  lamp  of  the  Divine  Presence  moved 
between  the  divided  members  of  the  animals  chosen  for 
sacrifice. 

god's  covenant. 

The  heifer,  the  she  goat,  and  the  ram,  were  cut  in 
twain,  for,  after  the  fall,  man,  as  guilty,  needed  to  be 
always  represented  by  a  sacrifice  of  slain  beasts.     Thus 

*  See  ''A  Coiuent  of  Scriptare,"  by  H.  BroughtOD,  dedicated  to  Queen 
XKzabeth,  on  Shem  as  Melcbisedek. 
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accepted^  the  Creator  made  a  (X)venant  with  His  creature^ 
in  the  Hebrew  Beriih,  a  word  derived,  according  to 
Geseaius,  from  barah,  to  cut ;  see  also  Jer.  xxziv.  18^  19. 
A  covenant,  in  men's  ideas,  now  generallj  implies  con- 
ditions on  either  side ;  but  the  first  covenant  afler  tl^ 
Flood,  as  made  with  Noah,  was  one  of  firee  and  eternal 
promise,  when  the  Bow  was  set  in  the  cloud  as  the  token 
that  God  would  remember  ''His  covenant  that  the 
waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  aD 


That  which  is  commonly  called  the  Old  Testaukht 
COVENANT  of  Grod,  was  made  with  Abram,  and  it  in- 
cluded both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  promised 
to  a  particular  race,  a  promise  of  the  "  land  "  and  of  the 
''  seed  ** — a  covenant  in  which  God  only  asked  for  fSuth 
on  Abram's  side.  This  promise,  St.  Paul  remarks,  could 
not  be  annulled  by  any  breach  of  the  Law,  which  was 
given  430  years  afterwards ;  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as 
^'confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ''  (Gal.  iii.  17) ;  there- 
fore to  this  incident  of  the  past  our  Lord  alludes,  when 
Ho  says,  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day: 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'' 

As  Noah  had  received  the  token  of  the  Bow,  to  seal  the 
Covenant  of  Ararat,  so  to  Abram  was  appointed  a  seal  or 
sign  of  the  covenant  concerning  the  temporal  inheritance 
— ^that  of  Circumcision.  This  is  still  observed  by  all  his 
posterity ;  the  rite  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  4000  years,  as  instituted  on  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
when  first  prescribed  to  the  "  father  of  nations  "  and  the 
mother  of  kings  of  people  (Gen.  xvii.  16).  This  sign 
was  to  be  shared  with  Ishmael,  his  son  by  the  bond- 
woman, and  even  with  servants  and  slaves  born  in  the 
household.  There  were  other  signs  of  this  covenant, 
that  of  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord,  a 
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sign  between  Him  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever 
that  He  had  brought  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage 
(see  Dent.  v.  15),  and  then  came  the  writing  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Law  itself  at  Mount  Sinai  inscribed  by  the 
fingwof  God — ^the  Law  for  the  chosen  people,  which 
was  to  lift  them  up  from  the  level  of  surrounding 
heathen  kingdoms,  and  give  them  sacred  writings — ^a 
BOOK  inspired  of  God — which  it  thenceforth  became  the 
great  purpose  of  their  national  existence  to  obey,  and  to 
transmit  to  their  children. 

The  signs  of  God's  Covenant  yet  stand  sore  !  The 
Bow  still  spans  the  heavens,  the  Day  and  the  Book  still 
Uess  ihe  earth.  The  messenger  of  the  New  Covenant, 
the  Saviour,  ''came  not  to  destroy  but  to  ftdfil/'  The 
Sabbath  is  still ''  the  pearl  of  days ''  to  His  children,  the 
spiritual  Israel — ^though  the  seventh  day  has  been 
dumged  for  the  first  of  the  week,  to  memorialize  not 
His  rest  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  His  rising  as 
its  Kedeemer  from,  the  tomb.  Israel,  scattered  and 
chastised  seven  times  for  her  sins,  still  observes  the  sign 
of  drcmncision,  and  so  do  the  race  of  Ishmael.  The 
Levitical  priesthood,  who  were  to  be  zealous  for  the 
administration  of  the  Law  to  the  people,  made  it  void 
by  the  traditions  of  their  Mishna  and  Gemara;  their 
o£Bce  has  merged  into  that  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  also  into  a  wider  ministry — the  ministry  of  all 
saints  all  over  the  world — having  a  holy  zeal  for  Christ 
and  for  His  Word,  to  which  priest-cro/i,  not  priesthood, 
is  ever  more  and  more  opposed. 

THE  OFFERING  OF  ISAAC. 

To  return  to  Abraham's  sacrifice,  and  to  the  burning 
lamp,  which  a  second  time  signified  the  ''  appearance  of 
Jehovah,''  and  ratified  the  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
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land  to  the  seed  of  the  yet  childless  man^  who  were  to 
be  in  number  as  the  stars. 

That  the  vision  took  place  on  Gerizim^  and  that  this 
first  covenant  with  the  "  father  of  the  faithful"  was  con- 
firmed on  the  same  spot^  seems  implied  by  the  promise 
of  Gen.  XV.  16,  ''In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again/' 

Between  that  "  coming  again'*  intervened  the  birth 
of  Ishmael  and  of  Isaac,  and  the  offeiing  up  of  Isaac 
himself  for  sacrifice,  probably  about  forty  years  after  the 
time  of  the  vision,  and  when  Isaac^  as  Josephus  says, 
was  about  twenty-five  years  old.  Josephus  is  often 
proved  to  be  right,  but  not  always  or  invariably  so.  It 
is  on  his  tradition  and  authority,  rather  than  on  any 
statement  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  scone  of  Isaac's 
ofiering  has  been  transferred,  in  popular  belief,  to 
Mount  Moriah,  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem.  Yet 
when  the  destroying  angel  stayed  his  hand  at  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16), 
there  is  no  allusion  made  to  any  previous  act  of  the 
Lord's  mercy  shown  in  that  locality ;  and  neither  at  the 
building  or  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  on 
the  same  spot,  when  the  glor}^  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
House,  are  we  ever  reminded  that  He  had  already 
sanctified  it  by  any  previous  appearance  to  Abraham 
or  salvation  to  Isaac ;  the  narrative  merely  goes  back 
to  the  lesser  event  of  staying  the  plague  at  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah, 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  with  various 
thoughtful  travellers,  that  the  offering  of  Isaac  took  place 
on  Gerizim  and  not  at  Jerusalem.  The  reference  in 
Amos  vii.  9  confirms  the  idea  that  these  hills  of 
Samaria  were  the  ''  high  places  of  Isaac,"  which  were 
to  become  "  desolate  j"  the   sanctuary  of  Israel  which 
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was  to  be  ''laid  waste  '/^  the  house  of  Jeroboam  which  was 
to  be  ''given  to  the  sword/*  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in 
this  moontain^^'  said  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  oar 
Saviour,  when  He  came  to  Sychar,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  and  although  He  answered  her,  in  an  era  when 
the  prophecy  of  Amos  had  been  long  fulfilled, — "  Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what,  the  hour  coraeth  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father,'^ — ^the  reply  recognized  the  two 
high  places  of  the  chosen  people,  of  which  Gerizim 
stood  first  in  venerated  antiquity  and  in  chronological 
order.  "When  Isaac  was  to  be  oflFered,  Abraham  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines.  From  Beersheba,  or  Gaza, 
the  southern  point  of  Palestine,  he  would  move  along 
the  plain,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  would 
arrive  in  Sharon,  where  the  massive  height  of  Gerizim  is 
visible  '  afar  oS/  see  Gen.  xxii. ;  and  from  thence  half 
a  day  would  bring  him  to  its  summit,  w.hereas  Mount 
Horiah,  at  Jerusalem,  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
doee  upon  it."* 

SCENES  AT   SHEOHEK. 

The  localiiy  thus  sacred  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  was  not  less  so  to  Jacob.  He,  too,  pitched  his 
tent,  and  built  his  altar  in  Shechem,  and  when  he  lefl  it 
in  sorrow  for  the  violence  of  his  sons,  and  put  away 
firom  his  household  their  strange  gods,  and  went  up  to 
Bethel,  he  hid  the  idols  and  the  ear-rings  imder  '^  the 
Oak  of  Shechem.''  It  was  a  place  of  oaks  (terebinths) 
then,  as  it  is  of  olives  now. 

It  was  at    Shechem  the    cruel  brethren  sold  their 

Cither's  favourite,  Joseph,  to  the  Ishmaelites  going  down 

to  Egypt  with  balm  and  spicery  (the  first  caravan  we 

hear  of  in  Scripture),  and  so  led  their  own  way  into  the 

•  '*  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  d.  2d8. 
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land  of  bondage.  It  was  to  Sh^chem  and  Glerizim  tihat 
they  came  again  in  the  fonrth  generation,  according  to 
the  vision  of  their  great  forefather,  bringing  Joseph's 
bones,  which  they  had  carried  with  them,  by  his  desire, 
through  all  their  forty  years  of  desert  wandering  (GSen. 
L  25) ;  and  they  buried  them  in  Shechem,  in  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiy.  32).  "AM 
the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  Shechem  two  sHght  breaks 
are  visible,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain  of  com— one 
a  white  Mussulman  chapel,  the  other  a  few  fragments  of 
stone;  the  first  covers  the  alleged  tomb  of  Joaefdi, 
Ishmael's  mark  of  present  triumph  over  Isaac's  eadled 
race ;  the  other,  the  well,  choked  np  by  ruins,  but  stiD 
the  well  of  '  our  father  Jacob.' " 

Here,  while  the  ark  remained  in  the  valley,  np  the 
sides  of  the  twin  mountains  stood  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
the  chiefs,  the  judges,  the  Levites,  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  stranger,  six  tribes  uttering  the  curses 
&om  the  barren  Ebal,  and  six  the  blessings  from  the 
pleasant  Gerizim,  and  as  each  curse  and  blessing  was 
pronounced  there  came  with  a  vast  voice  from  each  of 
those  living  hills  the  Amen  of  the  consenting  multitudes 
(Josh.  viii.  33). 

"  Those  who  have  seen  the  spot,"  says  Mr.  Mills, 
''can  readily  realize  the  scene.  Just  where  the  two  moun- 
tains approach  each  other  nearest  are  the  two  lower 
spurs,  looking  like  two  noble  pulpits  prepared  by  nature 
— and  hero  the  Levites  would  stand  to  read.  The  valley 
running  between  looks  just  like  the  floor  of  a  vast  place 
of  worship.  The  slopes  of  both  mountains  recede 
gradually,  and  offer  room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
be  conveniently  seated. 

'^An  objection  has  been  made,  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  mountains  is  too  great  for  the  human 
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voice  to  traverse;  and  this  would  have  greater  force 
with  those  who  imagine  the  reading  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  any  experiment  to  test  the  pointy  had  ever  been 
made  upon  the  spot,  previously  to  my  own.  In  company 
with  two  friends  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the  valley,  where  I 
supposed  the  Ark  formerly  to  have  stood.  I  clambered 
np  Gerizim  and  one  friend  up  Ebal,  the  third  party 
remaining  with  the  men  at  the  tent.  I  opened  my 
Bible,  and  read  the  command  concerning  the  blessings  in 
Hebrew,  and  every  word  was  heard  most  distinctly  by 
the  friend  in  the  valley,  the  Hev.  David  Edwards  of  New- 
portj  as  well  as  by  Mr.  John  Williams  of  Aberystwith, 
who  stood  on  Mount  Ebal.  The  latter  then  read  the 
cursings  in  Welsh,  and  we  heard  every  word  and 
sj^lable. 

"  It  has  been  observed  by  many  authors  how  much 
farther  one  can  see  and  hear  in  Palestine  than  in  Great 
Britain,  owing  to  the  different  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Dr.  Bobinson  mentions  a  spot  in  Lebanon  where  the 
voice  can  be  heard  for  two  miles.^'* 

Shediem  was  afterwards  named  as  one  of  those  six 
cities  of  refuge  where  the  avenger  of  blood  stayed  his 
hand,  and  might  not  take  his  prey. 

And  now  there  is  another  scene  at  Shechem.  The 
stalwart  Joshua,  the  Lord's  captain,  '^  goes  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  and  again  he  gathers  all  the  tribes  here,  and 
the  elders  and  the  judges  present  themselves  before 
God."  After  reciting  the  Lord's  dealings  with  them  he 
says — 

**  Choose  jou  thi«  day  whom  ye  will  serre ;  .  •  .  but  as  for  me  and 
my  bouse,  wc  will  serre  the  Lord. 

•  "  Three  Montha'  Besidenco  at  Nablus.'*  By  Bev.  John  Mills. 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1864. 
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**  Now  therefore,  pat  away,  said  he,  the  strange  gods  which  are  i 
yon.  ...   So  Joshua  made  a  corenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set 
them  a  statute  tnd  an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 

**  And  Joshua  ?rrote  these  words  in  the  Book  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
took  a  OBiAT  8T0NB  (for  a  witness),  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  thai 
was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  zxiv.  15,  23,  25,  26). 

Joshua  is  the  great  hero  of  Ephraim  in  his  day, 
Gideon  its  great  judge.  The  Prophet  Samuel,  though  a 
Levite,  was  a  native  of  Bamah  in  Mount  Ephraim ;  and 
Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  fisimily  of 
Joseph.  So  that  during  the  priesthood  of  the  former, 
and  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the  supremacy  of  Ephraim 
may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  maintained. 

Gideon  had  seventy-one  sons,  and  the  mother  of  one 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Shechem.  That  son,  Abimelech, 
slew  all  the  others  except  one,  named  Jotham,  that  he 
might  reign  alone  over  the  men  of  Israel.  They  made 
him  king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem  (proba- 
bly Joshua's  pillar).  And  when  Jotham,  who  had 
hidden  himself  and  escaped  the  slaughter,  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  king,  he  went  and  stood  in  the  top  of 
Mount  Gerizim — the  public  or  sacred  place  of  the  city — 
and  lifted  up  his  voice,  uttering  the  parable  of  the  trees, 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  varied  foliage  of  the  valley 
below.  They  had  chosen  the  bramble  for  king,  as  he 
said ;  and  the  same  chapter  records  Abimelech's  beating 
down  their  city  and  sowing  it  with  salt,  '^  all  their  evil 
being  rendered  on  their  own  heads,  according  to  the 
curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaar'  (Judges  ix.  57). 
Shechem  is  then  no  more  mentioned  till  its  rebuilding  in 
the  period  of  the  monarchy. 

It  is  therepobe   important   fully  to   realize  thb 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE    CENTRES   OF     ShECHEM  AND    ShILOH, 
FOR    TEE  SPACE   OF    MORE   THAN    400    YEARS   TO    AkCIENT 
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IsRACL.  As  the  kingdom  of  Chaldea  in  reference  to  the 
Second  Babylon, — so  was  Samaria,  or  the  land  of 
Ephndm,  in  reference  to  Judah  and  Jerasalem.  How 
rich  are  the  archives  of  its  first  era  in  patriarchal  history ! 

The  stories  of  the  election  of  the  kings  of  Israel  in 
Shechem  opens  its  second  chapter  and  a  new  era.  It  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Israel  as  dis- 
tingoished  firom  the  kingdom  of  Jadah  after  the  rise  of 
Jerusalem  into  the  capital  during  the  reign  of  David. 

The  territory  of  Bphraim  was  central  for  situation, 
it  lay  in  the  way  of  communication  for  travellers  through 
Palestine.  From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the  sea, 
firom  Gralilee  and  Damascus  to  Philistia  and  Egypt,  the 
road  lay  ''  through  Samaria.^'  Shechem  is  considered  to 
be  the  portion  given  to  Joseph  by  Jacob  when  near  his 
end — '*  the  portion  above  his  brethren.^'  This  central 
tract  and  this  '^  good  land''  were  naturally  allotted  to 
the  powerful  house  of  Joseph  in  the  first  division  of  the 
coiintry ;  and  it  is  very  true,  as  Stanley  says,  that  *'  we 
are  so  familiar  with  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
JuDAflT,  that  we  are  apt  to  forgot  its  recent  date  compa- 
ratiyely  with  that  of  Ephbaiv /' 

Alas !  as  the  psalm  of  Asaph  tells  us  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  9) : — 

*  The  children  of  Ephraim  heing  armed,  and  carrying  bows,  turned 
lack  in  the  day  of  battle. 

**  They  kept  not  the  corenant  of  God,  and  refused  to  iralk  in  his 
lair.    •    •    . 

"  Then  the  Lord  ....  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  : 

*Bat  choee  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  Mount  Zion  which  He  loyed." 

But  notwithstanding  this,  ere  Eehoboam,  the  foolish 
son  of  the  wise  Solomon,  ascended  the  throne  of  all 
Israel,  the  Lord  turned  once  again  to  Ephraim,  his  first- 
bom,  with  a  tenderness  that  belongs  only  to  that  dear 
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relation ;  and  taking  Jeroboam,  the  Ephrathite  of  lamij 
lineage^  declared  to  him  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  bj 
the  mouth  of  Ahijah  the  prophet,  and  accompanied  tihe 
information  with  the  startling  offer  of  ten  parts  of  ihafc 
kingdom  to  himself — ^'  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways^ 
and  do  that  which  is  right  in  my  sight,  as  DaTid  my 
servant  did,  then  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  build  thee  a 
sure  house,  as  I  built  for  David,  and  will  give  Israel 
unto  thee/'  Jeroboam  '  rebuilt  Shechem  and  dwelt 
there,  but  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years  did  nothing 
but  confirm  his  people  in  idolatry ;  the  first  of  nineteen 
evil  kings,  whose  dominion  endured  in  Samaria  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  We  will  not  investigate  any  details 
of  their  history  till,  in  a  future  chapter,  we  can  compare 
Assyrian  records  of  them,  lately  disinterred^  with  those 
given  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

8HIL0H. 

It  is  surely  not  without  a  deep  and  marked  intent  of 
God,  that  in  this  present  generation  the  attention  of 
European  travellers  and  explorers,  and  consequently  of 
most  thinkers  and  readers,  is  chiefly  fixed  on  the  locaU- 
ties  of  ScRiFiUBB  History,  We  have  seen  that  the 
capital  of  Ephraim  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
Shechem ;  its  great  sanctuary  was  Shiloh. 

The  sites  of  heathen  oracles  had  been  always  shrines 
for  classic  pilgrimages,  but  the  site  of  Shiloh  was  com- 
pletely forgotten  from  the  time  of  Jerome  until  the 
year  1838.*  Yet  here  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness 
erected  by  Joshua  abode  300  years  (Josh,  xviii.  1),  The 
"tent^*  or  "tabernacle,"  that  last  rehc  of  the  nomad 
hfe  of  the  chosen  people,  is  described  in  the  Rabbinical 
traditions  as  a  structure  of  low  stone  walls,  with  a  tent 
*  See  "  Bobinson*!  Besearohes/'  toL  iii.,  pp.  87, 88. 
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drawn  orer  tiie  top,  exactly  answering  to  tlie  Bedouin 
▼lilages  of  the  present  day,  where  the  stone  enclosures 
often  remain  long  after  the  tribes  and  tents  have 
Tanished.  Bat  for  the  precision  with  which  the  site  of 
Shiloh  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  xxi.  19), 
its  situation  could  nerer  have  been  identified  with  the 
present  "  Seilun  :'^ — 

"Sfailoh,  iHbieh  if  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of 
ibehighwaj  that  goeth  up  £irom  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah." 

ShilolL  18  ten  ndles  south  of  Shechem,  and  twenty* 
fire  north,  of  Jerusalem.  The  area  of  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  at  the  death  of  Solomon  was 
scarcely  13,000  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  that 
of  the  six  northern  counties  of  England.  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Westmoreland,  3683  square  miles ;  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Comberland,  9433  square  miles;  and  if  Jeroboam,  living 
Bjc  9b7,  could  bring  into  the  field  800,000  figl\ting  men 
of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  (see  Numb.  i.  3),  the 
whole  population  of  Israel  may  perhaps  have  amounted 
to  about  four  millions. 

POPULATION. 

Beekoning  from  similar  data,  when  Asa  some  thirty 
years  afterwards  brought  into  the  field  580,000  men, 
it  would  imply  a  popidation  of  nearly  three  millions  in 
Judah,  or  seven  millions  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  population  of  the  counties  above  named  in  our 
own  country  was,  by  the  census  of  1861,  over  four 
millions.  That  of  London  is  now  supposed  to  be  more 
than  three  millions  (and  this  has  increased  by  the  number 
of  half  a  million  in  the  last  ten  years) .     It  may  give  us  a 
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comparative  idea  of  the  whole  Hebrew  popnlation  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  their  dominion  to  suppose  that  it  more 
than  doubled  that  of  London^  or  was  by  a  third  larger  than 
the  population  of  our  northern  counties.  For  a  sparsely 
peopled  country  of  similar  size  and  character  to  Palestine, 
we  may  look  at  Wales  with  its  million  of  people,  but 
the  well-nigh  sevenfold  populousness  of  Syria  in  the 
past  is  well  attested  by  universal  witness,  and  we  need 
not  doubt  it. 

We  pass  within  the  borders  of  the  Land,  aware  of  its 
small  extent ;  that  its  length  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is 
not  two  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  breadth  of  Western 
Palestine,  from  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  rarely 
more  than  fifty.  We  behold  it  as  it  is,  ''  the  land  of 
ruins,"  above  all  other  countries  in  the  world.  Not  of 
ruins  on  a  scale  like  those  of  Greece,  or  Italy,  or  Egypt, 
but  of  ruins  everywhere  ;  not  a  hill-top  but  is  covered 
by  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of  former  ages. 
The  Saracens,  the  Crusaders,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks, 
the  Jews,  even  the  Canaanites,  have  all  left  their  tokens 
in  the  land, — so  long  the  "battle-field  of  Babylon 
and  Egypt,"  the  "  high  bridge  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates,"  the  "  thoroughfare  and  prize  of  the 
world." 

And  if  the  above  bo  the  picture  of  Western  Palestine, 
the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  features  of  deso* 
lation  are  equally  marked  in  Eastern  Syria,  especially  as 
inclusive  of  Hauran  and  the  Lebanon.  Here  the  relics 
of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  still  tower  in  the  wilderness, 
while  hundreds  of  deserted  villages  dot  the  red  desert. 
Eastern  Syria  has  for  the  last  1500  years  nearly,  for  the 
last  four  hundred  utterly,  been  deserted  by  civilized  and 
almost  by  nomad  population,  "  desolate  with  desolation," 
as  the  margin  reads  of  Isaiah  vi.  11 — 13 : — 
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^'llieimid  I,  Lord,  how  long?  And  He  answered,  Until  the  cities 
be  wMted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  and  the  land 
be  utterlj  desolate, 

••And  the  LordhaTe  removed  men  far  away,  and  there  be  a  great 
fonakisg  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

"  But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  retuni,  and  shall  be 
eaten  ;  as  « teil-tree,  and  as  an  oal^,  whose  substance  is  in  them,  when 
tbey  cast  their  leaves :  so  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof." 

This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzzdah  died^  the  tenth  king  of  Judah^  B.C.  758^  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  final  resolve  of 
Jehovah  concerning  their  dispersion  (see  p*  18)^  as 
attached  to  the  sin  of  Manasseh  in  Jerusalem. 

THE  CUBSE  AND  THE  PROMISE. 

For  more  than  five  and  twenty  centuries  has  Israel 
now  been  "  outcast,"  and  Judah  ''  dispersed''  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth,  hated  and  slaughtered,  despised 
and  oppressed.  How  is  it,  that  when  the  Gentiles  reckon 
up  her  scattered  children  and  count  them,  '^  sown  among 
the  nations''  from  all  countries,  they  seem  still  to  bo  seven 
millions,  no  fewer  than  in  the  days  of  their  glory  ?  And 
they  are  to  number  yet  more  than  this.  The  prophet 
Hosea  confirms  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Hos.  i.  10)  j 
he  depicts  their  outcasting  and  also  their  return : — 

**  Yet  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shaU  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  which  cannot  be  measured  nor  numbered ;  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people, 
there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God. 

**  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  children  of  Israel  be 
gathered  together,  and  appoint  themselyes  one  head,  and  they  shall  come 
op  out  of  the  land :  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of  (GK>d's  seed)  JezreeL*' 

THE   SAHABTTANS  AT  NAfiLOUS. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  fruitful  in  &esh  sketches 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  that  remnant  of  Israel 
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who^  nnder  the  name  of  Sajcabitans^  yet  dwell  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Shechem ;  about  150  in  number,  in 
their  humble  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geiizim, 
a  few  of  them  worship  still — the  oldest  and  the  fimallegt 
sect  in  the  world. 

Distinguished  by  their  noble  physiognomy  and  stately 
appearance  from  all  other  branches  of  the  race  of  Israel, 
they  are  left  '^  in  the  midst  of  the  land,''  as  the  gleaning 
grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done.  Some  graphic  detuLi 
from  the  pen  of  George  Grove^  Esq.,  who  visited  tfaem 
in  October  1861,*  will  introduce  the  reader  to  this  sin- 
gular people.  This  gentleman  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
present  at  their  celebration  of  the  Yom-Kippoor,  or  Day 
of  Atonement,  the  one  only  fast  which  they  keep  in  the 
year,  with  ultra-Jewish  rigour.  Not  any  food  then 
passes  their  lips  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  that 
time  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  recited  from  beginning  to 
end  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  congregation  with  them 
as  far  as  their  memories  allow,  in  a  sort  of  plain  song, 
but  in  hideous  discordance.  Meantime  their  unfortunate 
children  wail  and  cry  from  hunger  and  thirst,  which  most 
not  be  satisfied.  Towards  the  close  it  becomes  a  furioos 
race  of  screeching  recitation;  then  the  worshippers 
approach  and  kiss,  or  touch,  the  rolls  of  the  Law,  and 
are  dismissed  with  a  blessing  to  their  pipes,  for  smok- 
ing is  generally  their  first  refreshment. 

Mr.  Grove  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  reci- 
tation in  the  evening,  and  left  them  to  continue  it 
through  the  night.  He  rejoined  them  the  next  after- 
noon about  two  hours  before  the  close,  and  gives  us 
the  following  picture,  in  words,  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard : — 

*  Yaoation  Tourists*  Notes  of  TraTel,  YoL  ii  Macmillan  and  Go.  1862. 
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BldTATION  OT  THB  LAW. 

''The  Bonnd  of  the  service  was  much  the  same  as  it 
had  been  last  nighty  only,  if  possible,  more  discordant ; 
bat  the  aspect  of  the  scene  was  most  pleasing,  and 
stmck  me  even  more  than  at  first.  Many  of  the  men 
were  models  of  manly  beauty,  tall  and  dignified  in  form, 
and  with  lofty,  open,  and  most  engaging  countenances. 
Th^re  is  no  posture  in  the  world  more  noble  and  grace- 
ful tfaaa  that  in  which  Orientals  sit  on  the  ground.  But 
all  these  were  not  sitting.  A  few  were  standing  in  a  still 
more  striking  posture ;  propped  up  against  the  wall,  like 
Belisanos  in  the  well-known  picture,  on  long  staves,  and 
holding  out  both  hands  in  an  attitude  of  deprecation  or 
adoration* 

"  The  pore  white  dresses,  just  relieved  by  the  little 
dash  of  colour  in  the  crimson  tarbooshes,  emerging  from 
their  white  turbans,  or  of  a  red  or  yellow  scarf  escaping 
here  and  there ;  the  quaint  charm  and  glister  of  the 
antique  glass  chandeliers,  the  venerable  vaults  above, 
and  the  rich  solid  hue  of  the  carpets  under  foot,  were  all 
tempered  by  the  sweet  soil  light  of  the  Eastern  after- 
noon as  it  flowed  in  at  the  door,  or  wavered  down  from 
the  apertures  overhead — these  things  combined  to  form  a 
picture,  which,  to  a  deaf  man,  would  have  been  without 
alloy,  and  was  so  beautiful  as  to  make  even  mo  (who  am 
not  deaf)  forget  the  discordant  voices  for  a  few  moments 
as  I  contemplated  it. 

"When  at  length  the  two  great  songs,  with  which 
Deuteronomy  concludes,  had*  been  reached,  there  was  a 
general  sUr,  and  a  movement  towards  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  priests  came  forth  from  behind  a  curtain 
of  dull  red  and  gold,  clad  in  dresses  of  very  light  green 
satin  down  to  the  feet,  and  the  recitations  proceeded  with 
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greater  clamonr  and  impetuosity  than  ever.  Then  the 
two  great  rolls,  which,  according  to  the  Samaritans 
themselves,  have  stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  the  andent 
glories  of  their  temple  ever  since  its  destraction,  and 
have  certainly  been  the  desire  and  despair  of  European 
scholars  since  Scaliger's  time,  were  brought  forth,  en- 
veloped in  coverings  of  light  blue  velvet,  and  placed 
on  a  sloping  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  recess.  And  at 
last  the  reading  of  the  law  was  ended,  amidst  a  perfect 
tumult,  by  the  reiteration  of  two  syllables — '  To-RlH,* 
THE  Law — at  least  thirty  times. 

''  Then  the  two  priests  again  emerged  from  behind 
the  curtain,  this  time  with  the  fringed  garment  prescribed 
in  Num.  xv.  37,  covering  the  head,  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knees;  they  put  off  the  velvet  coverings,  and 
exposed  the  cases  of  the  rolls  to  view.  That  to  the  right 
was  bright  silver,  and  evidently  of  modem  make,  the 
other  puzzled  me  more.  It  was  too  distant  for  me  to  see 
any  of  its  details,  but  the  whole  effect  struck  me  as  being 
Venetio-Oriental  work,  of  the  time  of  those  fine  silver  and 
silver  gilt  articles  which  have  been  reproduced  lately  by 
Elkington  in  London.  This  was  the  signal  for  prostra- 
tions, fresh  prayers,  and  fresh  responses,  which  lasted  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

''  And  now  came  the  great  event  of  the  day,  and  of 
the  year.  The  priests  opened  the  cases,  so  as  to  expose 
their  contents  to  view;  and  then,  with  their  backs  to 
the  congregation,  and  their  faces  to  Mount  Gerizim,  held 
them  up  over  their  heads,  with  the  sacred  parchments 
full  in  view  of  the  whole  Synagogue.  Every  one  pros- 
trated himself,  and  that  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and 
for  a  length  of  time.  Then  the  devout  pressed  forward 
to  kiss,  to  stroke  fondly,  to  gaze  on  the  precious  trea- 
sures.   Several  children  were  allowed  to  kiss.    Fresh 
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intoning  and  vociferation  followed^  wUch  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  but  tlie  Psalms  for  the  day  as  performed  at  St. 
Greorge's-in-the-East  during  the  riots^  when  a  majority 
SAID  and  a  minority  sanq  them  j  and  even  that  wanted 
the  force  and  energy  which  here  lent  such  a  dreadful  life 
to  the  discord.  These  responses^  I  was  afterwards  told^ 
were  avowals  of  their  beliefs  in  Jehovah  and  in  Moses. 

''At  intervals  during  this  time  the  kissing  and 
stroking  of  the  roUs^  as  they  lay  in  state  on  the  sloping 
standi  was  going  on  to  an  extent  which  must  seriously 
injure  them,  and  would  be  fatal  if  it  happened  oftener. 
The  one  in  the  old  case  was  the  favourite,  for  it  is  brought 
out  with  great  reluctance,  and  all  kinds  of  subterfuges 
are  resorted  to  to  avoid  showing  it  to  travellers. 

"  My  weariness  now  became  extreme,  and  meanwhile 
the  poor  fainting  children  lay  strewed  around,  like  so 
many  Ishmaels  in  the  last  stage  of  existence  for  the 
want  of  water  and  food.  At  last  the  Holy  Books  were 
consigned  to  their  retirement  behind  the  veil,  there  to 
remain  for  another  year,  and  by  degrees  the  community 
dispersed.  A  little  lamp  was  lowered  from  the  ceiling, 
lighted,  and  left  burning  in  the  twilight  before  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  Tom-Kippoor  for  the  year  1270  (as 
the  Samaritans  reckon  according  to  the  Mohanmiedan 
era)  was  at  an  end. 

CASE  or  THE  GREAT  BOLL. 

'' Later  in  the  evening,*'  says  Mr.  Grove,  ''it  so 
happened  that,  through  the  good  office?  of  my  host, 
he  and  I  met  the  priest  at  the  synagogue,  and  in 
consideration  of  a  liberal  backsheesh,  and  the  present  of 
my  knife,  I  was  allowed  to  examine  the  case  of  the  Great 
Boll,  and  even  to  make  some  rubbings  of  parts  of  it — 
very  imperfectly,  for  I  had  not  at  all  the  proper  things 
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i^ith  mo.  He  began  hy  asstuing  me  ib  was  1400  ; 
old.  I  told  him  if  he  took  away  1000  years,  I  thought 
he  would  not  be  far  from  the  tmth^  and  so  it  proved.  Sat 
not  only  was  my  former  conjectore  confirmed,  bat  on 
examination^  the  priest  himself  found  a  date  which  he 
read  as  eqnivalent  to  a.d.  1420. 

''It  is  a  beautifhl  and  carious  piece  of  work;  a 
cyKnder  of  about  two  feet  six  inches  long  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  opening  down  the  middle^ 
One  of  the  halves  is  engraved  mth  a  ground  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle^  etc.,  showing  every  post,  tenon^  veil,  pieoe 
of  furniture^  vessel,  etc.^  with  a  legend  attached  to  eabh, 
ail  in  raised  work.  The  other  half  is  covered  with  orna- 
ment only^ also  raised.  It  is  silver^  audi  think  (but  the 
light  was  very  imperfect)  parcel  gilt.  My  visit  would, 
no ,  doubt,  have  been  very  much  resented  by  the  com* 
munity  if  they  had  known  of  it ;  and  the  feeling  of  this 
added  to  it  a  curious  zest.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  I  was  committing  sacrilege;  stealing  in 
in  the  dark  and  thus  handling  holy  things.  Of  the  roll 
itself  I  say  nothing,  partly  because,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  subject,  I  hardly  looked  at  it ;  and,  partly,  because 
it  had  been  thoroughly  examined  by,  or  for.  Dr.  Levisohn, 
OTIC  of  the  missionary  staff  of  the  Russian  Government, 
at  Jerusalem. 

.VISIT  OP  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES  TO  NABLUS. 

Tlie  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Nablus  during  iiio  summer  of  the  year  1862^ 
has  served  to  draw  renewed  attention  to  the  precious 
manuscript  above  described,  and  to  the  Fountain  of 
Inspiration  at  the  source  whence  it  sprang. 

The  wonderful  art  of  photography  has  lent  its  aid  to 
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repeat  r.nd  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  the  Royal  tour ; 
and  by  expending  a  shilling  the  humblest  Englishman 
in  London  might  have  followed  .in  the  ronte^  and  beheld 
the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  Sychar  of  the 
New^  the  Neapolis  or  Nahlus  of  modern  days^  nestling 
between  the  Monnts  of  cursing  and  blessings  the  Ebal 
and  Chrizim  represented  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter^ oizr  woodcat  being  an  excellent  representation  of 
the  photograph.* 

By  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Royal  Highness^ 
and  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bedford,  the  photographer,  we 
are  also  able  to  present  to  our  readers  a  beautiful  wood- 
cut of  the  celebrated  Roll  in  its  Case,  from  that  most 
pietorial  sun-painting  which  memorialized  the  Princess 
visit.  The  silken  embroidered  cover  is  here  distinctly 
visible.  Its.  few  remainitig  guardians  apeak  Arabic,  tho 
tongue  of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  taught  their  ecclesiastical  language.  ''  I  brought 
away,'*  says  Mr.  Grrove,  ''  a  primer,  from  which  the  little 
Samaritai^  are  taught  in  the  school  at  Nablus,  and  it  is 
covered  with  the  thin  sprawling  form  of  venerable  letters; 
much  more  rude  and  complicated  than  the  usual  Sama- 
ritan type  in  the  Polyglotts."  We  have  lately  received 
the  written  alphabet  of  this  ancient  roll,  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Mills,  who  obtained  it  at  Nablus,  and  has  kindly 
allowed  the  use  of  it  for  this  volume. 

The  Samaritans  say  that  their  roll  is  the  identical 
one  written  by  Abishua,  the  great  grandson  of  Aaron, 
fourth  high  priest;  but  even  more  reasonable  critics 
carry  its  date  back  to  centuries  before  the  coming  of 
onr  Lord. 

*  A  oolleetion  of  photographic  pictares,  taken  durixig  the  tour  iq 
the  East  of  Hii  Bojal  Highnefls  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  exhibited  on  his 
xeturn  for  loiiie  months  at  the  Gtennan  Gbdlery,  168,  New  Bond  Street. 
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Mr.  Mills  lias  resided  with  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus, 
on  two  diflTerent  occasions,  in  the  years  1855  and  I860, 
and  had  daily  intercourse  with  Amram  their  priest.  In 
Nablns  alone,  is  now  to  be  found  the  remnant  of  these 
few  Samaritans.  Their  race  has  died  out  of  Cairo,  Gbza, 
and  Damascus — ^where  they  used  to  be  occasionally  met 
with — and  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  all  these  years, 
Gerizim,  the  oldest  sanctuary  in  Palestine,  has  retained 
its  sanctity  to  the  end. 

The  first  alphabet  in  the  foregoing  page,  is  that  in 
which  this  ancient  Boll  is  written ;  these  are  the  only  cha- 
racters used  by  the  Samaritans  in  sacred  writings,  ''nor 
are  they  acquainted,''  says  Mr,  Mills,  '''with  the  monu- 
mental type''  (that  of  the  second  alphabet  here  given), 
'^except  as  they  have  seen  it  in  Walton's  Polyglott." 
Much  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Samaritan 
alphabets  are  certainly  derived  from  the  Phcenician — 
all  three  are  here  presented  for  comparison,-^but  Mr. 
Mills  concludes  the  "  old  written  Samaritan  alphabet,  to 
have  been  given  by  Moses,  either  modified  from 
characters  previously  existing,  or  independently  framed 
by  him  under  Divine  influence." 

He  also  seems,  like  Mr.  Grove,  to  have  seen  the 
ancient  roll,  which  is  not  generally  exhibited  to  travellers, 
and  mentions  its  red  satin  cover  embroidered  with 
golden  letters — the  roll  being  kept  in  a  silver  case  which 
exposes  but  one  whole  column  of  the  text  at  a  time. 
•^  It  is  written,"  he  says, "  on  a  material  older  than  parch- 
ment,  and  I  was  told  by  Tacub,  the  priest's  nephew,  that 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  interwoven  as  a  kind  of  acrostic 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Dr.  Levisohn  and  Mr- 
Eraus,  on  examining  the  roll  after  I  saw  it,  declare  that 
they  found  that  this  acrostic  actually  exists.  The 
precious  relic  of  antiquity  is  worn  and  torn  in  many 
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places,    and   patched   with    re-written   parchment.     I 
think  two^hiids  of  the  original  might  still  be  read.^ 

Several  of  the  Christian  fathers  had  mentioned  a 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  as  existing  apart  from  that  of 
the  Jews' ;  Jerome  was  the  last  of  these,  and  after  him  it 
was  lost  sight  of  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  the 
learned  men  of  Europe  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
Samaritans  to  obtain  fresh  copies  of  it.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1623  that  a  fac-simile  seems  to  have  reached 
the  library  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris.  In  1630,  Arch- 
bishop Usher  obtained  six  copies,  and  about  seventeen 
copies  or  parts  of  copies  are  now  in  England,  which  have 
been  critically  examined.  Six  of  these  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  one  (in  the  form  of  a 
book)  in  the  Cotton  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  are  all  written  either  on  parchment  or  on  silk 
paper;  one  of  them  is  attributed  to  the  eighth  century, 
the  ago  of  Mohammed.  This  treasure  has,  of  course^ 
been  multiplied  by  printing  it.  It  was  printed  first  from 
the  copy  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  as  corrected  from  threo 
of  Archbishop  Usher's  MSS.  for  the  London  Polyglott. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  there  are  but  two  or  three 
complete  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  iij  Europe. 
Various  accounts  of  its  origin  have  been  given,  but  Mr. 
Mills's  opinion  appears  the  most  rational  and  consistent. 

"  Copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  must  have  been  multiplied 
among  Israel  as  well  as  among  Judah,  and  preserved 
by  the  one  as  carefully  as  by  the  other.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  people,  when  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  took  with  them  all  the  copies  of  the  Law,  so 
that  not  one  remained  among  the  remnant  left  behind. 
'The  remnant  of  Israel'  are  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  as  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  collect  their  subscriptions  for  the  repfdr  of 
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the  temple  at  Jeroaalem  (2  Ghroo.  zxxiv.  9).  Whatever 
copy  the  Samaritans  had  of  the  Law  became  their 
reUgious  text  book^  and  has  ever  since  remained  among 
them^  separate  on  the  one  hand,  &om  that  of  the  Jews^ 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  copy  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  had  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
Samaritan  copy  seems^  as  well  as  the  Jewish^  to  have 
flowed  from  the  antogn^h  of  Moses^  and  the  two^  to  be 
only  different  recensions  of  the  same  original/' 

It  is  likewise  written  in  Neh.  xiii.  28^  that  "  one  of 
the  £Knis  of  Joiada,  tho  son  of  EUai^b  the  high  priest, 
was  aon-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite:  therefore 
(says  Nehemiah)  I  chased  him  from  me/'  What  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  go  over  to  his  &ther-in-law,  the 
Samaritan  chiei^  which  it  is  reported  he  did,  with  a  large 
nnmber  of  priests  and  laymen,  and  that  he  (by  name 
Manaaseh)  became  the  first  priest  of  the  sanctuary  on 
Gerizim,  IS  so,  the  priesthood  of  the  Samaritans  was 
inaagarated  by  a  priest  directly  descended  from  Aaron^ 
in  a  dtj^  the  inhabitants  of  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephus, ''  were  chiefly  deserters  from  tho  nation  of  the 
Jews/' 

And  it  is  also  to  bo  remembered  that  a  priest  of  their 
own  people  was  sent  by  their  conqueror  Shalmaneser, 
to  teskch  ''  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  "  (who 
waa  snpposed  to  be  offended)  to  the  people  whom  that 
monarch  had  transferred  to  this  district,  after  he  madeit 
desolate.  He  had  ^^  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and 
from  Cuthali,  and  from  Ava  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel/'  (See  2  Kings  xvii.) 
It  is  said  that  this  priest  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord^  and  perhaps  the  teaching  was  not  all  in 
vain^  though  the  majority  made  gods  of  their  own  whose 
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fear  was  mingled  witli  that  of  Jeltovah.      (Alas  1  the 
ancient  Israel  had  done  the  like.) 

These  particulars  seem  necessary  to  be  given  in 
accoonting  for  the  conservation  of  their  roll  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

Mr.  Mills  mentions  the  variations  that  exist  between 
the  Samaritan  Boll  and  Jewish  MSS.  ''  Apart  firom 
a  few  verbal  discrepancies,  and  the  great  number  of 
variations  in  the  mere  letters,  the  principal  differences  are 
contained  in  the  history  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  tho 
utterances  of  the  Almighty  against  Pharaoh,  are  all 
uniformly  recorded  twice  in  the  Samaritan,  and  there  are 
a  vast  number  of  smaller  additions,  some  of  which  are 
most  interesting  and  important/' 

Dr.  Kennicott  has  remarked  on  this  subject :  '^  If  the 
Samaritan  shall  be  found  in  some  places  to  correct  the 
Hebrew,  yet  will  the  Hebrew  copy  in  other  places  correct 
the  Samaritan,  Each  copy  therefore  is  invaluable. 
Both  have  been  often  transcribed,  both  therefore  may 
contain  errors,  they  differ  in  many  instances,  therefore 
the  errors  must  be  many.  Let  the  genuine  words  of 
Moses  be  ascertained  by  their  joint  assistance/^ 

The  most  important  point  of  variation,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  the  Chronology, 


The  Hebrew  giyes      1656 

BetwMn  the  Delng*                             Trom  tte 
of  Christ.                                   sraMntKxSi 

2348        + 1864  =        5868 

The  Samaritan  gires  1807 

3181        +1864=        6302 

The  Septuagint  girei  2262 

8099        +  ISai  =        7225 

Prom  the  internal  evidence  of  Scripture,  the  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  version  has  been  generally  considered 
paramount,  and  the  ''old-fashioned  chronology'^  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  happily,  is  still  appended  to  our 
authorized  English  Bible. 
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THE  PBSSENT  SAHABTTAXS. 

The  mingled  seed  of  the  present  Samaritans  have 
been  gpreatly  persecuted.  Prom  the  time  when  Vespasian 
slaughtered  11,000  of  them  on  their  holy  mountain,  to 
that  of  the  petty  oppression  of  the  Turkish  Beys,  the 
hand  and  tongue  of  every  dweller  in  the  East — ^Heathen, 
Jew,  Mohammedan — seems  to  have  been  against  them. 
This  persecution  has  had  its  usual  effect.  It  has  attached 
them  more  closely  than  ever  to  their  faith,  and  has 
perpetuated  their  peculiarities,  their  rites,  their  books, 
and  their  alphabet,  to  a  minute  degree  of  conservation, 
which  is  almost  incredible.  The  Samaritans  always  call 
themselves  the  children  of  Joseph,  and  the  Jews 
'  Ydiudim,'  or '  Judathites.'  Nothing  is  more  striking 
than  their  habit  of  insisting^  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  on  the  distinction  between  '  Judah 
and  Ephraim,'  with  all  the  strength  and  animosity  that 
could  have  been  thrown  into  the  terms  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam  or  Amaziah. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nablus  with  few  exceptions  are 
Arabs,  and  of  course  Mohammedans ;  there  may  be  from 
500  to  600  Christians ;  152  Samaritans ;  and  Jews  about 
100.  Ishmael  has  still  the  dominion  over  the  ''  high* 
places  of  Isaac.'' 

The  very  name  Samaritan  was  with  the  Jew  a  term 
of  extreme  reproach  and  contempt;  they  said  to  our 
Lord  Himself^  ''  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil/' 
John  viii.  48.  But  the  Samaritans  expected  the  Messiah, 
John  iv.  25,  and  when  He  came  many  of  them  received 
and  believed  on  Him. 

The  Jews '^  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans/' 
but  the  Saviour  had.  He  abode  among  this  people  for 
two  days^  after  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
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as  He  sat  on  tlie  well  at  tliis  same  Sycliar^  and  ''many 
believed  because  of  EQs  own  word/'  Did  He  point  tliem 
to  this  copy  of  their  yenerated  law^  and  detenniao  tiiat 
it  should  endure  among  them  till  thehonrof  Hisooiiiiag 
again,  as  a  witness  to  ELim  in  the  place  of  its  eadiaife 
utterance  in  the  Land  of  Promise  ? 

We  are  thrice  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdea  that 
there  were  churches  of  God  in  Samaria.,  Acts  yiii.  1^  ix. 
31,  xy.  3.  Tho  apostle  Philip  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Grospel  there, ''  working  miracles,''  and  the  people  with 
one  accord  gave  heed  to  him  and  were  baptized,  botii 
men  and  women.  Acts  viiL  6.  By  Peter  and  John  Osg 
received  afterwards  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  yer.  17. 
These  Apostles  preached  the  (jospel  in  many  yiUagos 
of  the  Samaritans,  following  the  example  of  their  Master, 
who  ''must  needs  go  through  Samaria.,^'  and  forgot  not 
His  ancient  Israel. 

How  interesting  would  be  any  relics  of  these  Apoa- 
tolic  Christian  Churches ! 

THE   BAMABITAN   FASSOySS. 

Dean  Stanley  gives  us  an  account  of  tho  celebration 
of  tho  Samaritan  passovor  as  seen  by  the  Prince  of  Wal^. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  13th  of  April,  1862^ 
they  ascended  Mount  Gerizim,  and  arriving  on  its  rocky 
platform,  found  tho  whole  community  of  152  persona 
encamped  in  tents  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the 
summit.  Tho  women  were  shut  in  the  tents.  Fifteen 
of  tho  men,  with  the  priest  Amram,  were  clothed  in  long 
white  robes,  with  their  feet  bare. 

"  Presently  thoro  appeared  among  tho  worshippers 
six  sheep,  driven  up  by  six  youths,  dressed  in  white 
shirts  and  drawers.  The  sun,  which  had  hitherto 
burnished  the  Mediterranean,  now  sank  to  the  ridge 
overhanging  Sharon.     The  whole  history  of  the  ExodoB^ 
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from  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  was  then  furiously  chanted. 
The  setting  snn  touched  the  ridge  ;*  the  youths  with  a 
wild .  mnrmur  drew  forth  long  bright  knives  and 
brandished  them  aloft,  the  sheep  were  thrown  on  their 
backs,  the  knives  rapidly  drawn  across  their  throats ;  a 
few  convalsive  silent  siruggles,  'as  a  sheep— dumb — 
that  openeth  not  his  mouth,'  and  the  six  forms  lay  life- 
less on  the  ground,  the  blood  streaming  from  them — the 
one  only  Israelitish  sacrifice  lingering  in  the  world. 

^*  Two  holes  had  been  dug  upon  the  mountain,  and 
in  one  a  fire  was  kindled  with  dry  heath  and  briers, 
such  as  are  named  in  Jotham's  parable,  uttered  not  far 
from,  this  very  spot.  On  this  fire  two  cauldrons  of 
water  were  heated,  while  bitter  herbs  were  handed 
xonnd^  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  unleavened  bread.f  The 
water,  boiling,  was  poured  over  the  sheep  by  the  youths, 
and  their  fleeces  plucked  off.  Certain  parts  of  the 
animals  were  then  thrown  aside  and  burnt,  and  they 
were  afterwards  spitted,  each  on  a  long  pole,  at  the 
bottom  of  whicb  was  a  transverse  stick  to  prevent  the 
body  from  slipping  off.  In  this  act  Justin  Martyr,  in  the 
second  centaJT*,  had  seen  the  likeness  of  the  Crucifixion. 

''The  sheep  were  then  carried  to  the  second  circular 
pit,  with  a  fire  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and  roasted  to- 
gether in  this  oven,  by  stuffing  them  in  vertically  and 
csrefiilfy,  head  downwards.  A  hurdle  was  then  placed 
over  t3ie  mouth,  covered  with  bushes  and  wet  earth,  to 
keep  in  the  heat  till  the  meat  was  done.  % 

*  ^Tboa  dialt  mrifioe  the  Panorer  at  eren,  at  the  going  down  of 
the  fim.''— Dent.  xvL  6. 

t  ''With  mdeaTened  bmd  and  with  bitter  herbe  thej  shall  eat  it." 
—lb.zn.8L 

X  ''Ihey  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast  with  fire.  .  • 
Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with  water,  hat  roast  with  fiFe.**— 
Xs.zS.8,9. 
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''  Five  hoars  or  more  now  elapsed  in  silence^  and 
most  of  the  party  retired  to  rest.  The  whole  male  com* 
monity  then  gathered  round  the  oven's  mouth,  the 
covering  of  the  hole  was  torn  oS,  and  there  rose  into  the 
still  moonlight  sky  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  steam. 

*  Smokes  on  Gerizim's  Mount  Samaria's  sacrifice.' 

Bbozkald  Hxbkb. 

''  The  six  sheep  were  dragged  on  their  spits,  and  laid 
in  a  line  between  two  files  of  the  Samaritans,  still  in 
white  robes ;  but  now  with  shoes  on  their  feet^  staves  in 
their  hands,  and  ropes  round  their  waists.^ 

''  Becitation  recommenced,  of  prayer  or  Pentateuch, 
soon  as  suddenly  terminated  by  their  all  sitting  down 
in  Arab  fashion,  and  beginning  to  eat.  The  feast 
was  conducted  in  rapid  silence  as  of  hungry  men.f 
To  the  priest  and  the  women,  separate  morsels  were 
carried  round.  The  remains,  mats  and  all,  were  then 
burned  on  a  hurdle  over  the  hole  where  the  water 
had  been  boiled ;  the  ground  being  searched  in  every 
direction  for  each  consecrated  particle.:^ 

''By  the  early  morning  the  whole  community  had 
descended  from  the  mountain,  and  occupied  their  usual 
habitations  in  the  town/'§ 

Such  was  the  wild,  pastoral,  barbarian,  yet  still 
instructive  commemoration,  witnessed  by  our  Prince  oi 
England,  of  the  escape  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Egyptian  king. 

*  <*  Thus  shall  ye  eat  it ;  with  your  loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your 
feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand." — Ex.  xiL  11. 

t  "Ye  shall  eat  it  in  haste."— Ex.  xii.  11. 

t  *'  Te  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the  morning  ;  and  Hut 
which  remaineth  of  it  until  the  morning  ye  shall  hum  with  fire,*'  eta — 
fix^  xii.  10,  46 ;  Dbut.  xyi.  4. 

§  Thou  shalt  turn  in  the  morning  and  go  unto  thy  tents.  Deut.  xtL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DOWN  INTO  EGYPT, 

jacobPi  xnnLknox  —  botptolooeiis  —  hebrbw  chronoloot— xxxss— 
TDCB  OF  Israel's  sojoxnEur— their  ikcrsass^hebrbws  named  ow 

lOTPTIAK  MONUMENTS— TOMBS  OF  KINGS— 6LATBRT  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
— RAMB8E8— THOTHMES,  THEIR  RELICS  EC  OUR  MUSEUM — ^WBICH  IS 
THE  PHARAOH  OF  THE  EXODUS  ?-»PHARAOH's  DAUGHTER— -MEMPHIS 
— TUSBZ»— XARNAK — THREE  PERIODS  OF  SOTPTIAN  ART — ZODIAC  OF 
DSNDSRA — POBTIOO  OF  ITS  TEMPLE. 

way  that  Ham  appears  to  have  gone  away 
firom  the  first  centre  of  Ararat^  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  Mizraim,  upon  the  base  of  his 
mighty  memories  of  an  elder  world,  that  way 
also  went  the  more  blessed  children  of  Shem. 
Jacob— his  sons  and  his  grandsons^  threescore 
and  BIX  (Joseph's  family,  already  in  Egypt,  completing 
the  number  of  seventy  souls.  Gen,  xlvi.  27 ;  or  seventy- 
five  according  to  Acts  vii.  14) — Jacob  went  down  at  the 
invitaiipn  of  his  darling  and  prospered  son,  and  the 
Lord  appearing  to  him  again  at  Beersheba,  had  bidden 
him  not  fear  to  take  the  journey ;  had  promised  there  to 
make  of  him  a  great  nation ;  had  even  said,  ''  I  will  go 
down  with  thee  into  Egypt,  and  I  will  also  surely  bring 
thee  up  again.''  The  idea  of  the  nation  is  then  dropped, 
and  it  is  said^  "  And  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
thine  eyes/' 

In  following  out  the  history  of  Shechem — as  it  led 
us  on  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel*-we  passed  by   the  parenthesis  of 
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Egypt  and  the  Exodus :  but  as  manhood  retraces  chfld« 
hood,  we  must  now  not  forget  the  house  of  bondage  in 
which  "the  People"  began  their  education,  and  where 
''  the  more  they  were  afflicted  the  more  they  grew." 
The  science  of  Egyptology  has  not  made  the  advances 
that  it  might  have  done,  if  the  fine  minds  that  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  subject  had  kept  to  the 
Scripture  chronology.  Have  not  ten  years'  labour  been 
lost  amid  the  mists  and  myths  of  Bunsen's  theory  of 
10,000  years  between  the  Flood  and  the  birth  of  Christ  f 
and  are  we  not  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  fiact  that 
nothing  in  true  history,  or  on  the  monuments^  either 
of  Egypt,  Babylon,  or  China,  is  found  to  contradict  after 
all  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ?  No  monn- 
ment,  according  to  Champollion,  was  really  old^  than 
2200  before  our  era. 

The  records  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Sicolos,  and 
Joseph  us ;  the  lists  of  Manetho,  and  the  canon  of  Era- 
tosthenes, give  the  name  of  Menes,  or  Mizraim,  as  the 
first  Tnan  who  reigned  in  Egypt  (much  the  same  sort  of 
reign  probably  as  his  nephew  Nimrod's,  in  Chaldea). 

The  name  of  Mencs  is  also  found  in  hieratic  charactem 
inscribed  in  the  Turin  papypwUS,  brought  firom  Thebes 
by  Drovctti,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.  On  the  shattered  but  precious 
TABLET  OF  Abydos  in  the  British  Museum,  Barneses  the 
Great  is  depicted  as  adoring  the  cartouches  of  twenty  or 
moro  of  his  ancestors.  A  second  priceless  tablet  of 
Abydos  has  just  been  discovered  (1864)  in  the  same 
temple  in  Upper  Egypt,  ^vith  a  far  more  perfect  Kst  of 
Pharaohs,  seventy-six  in  number,  beginning  with  Meuesi 
and  coming  down  to  Sethos,  the  father  of  Barneses. 

In  the  Book  of  Exodus,  xii.  40,  it  is  said  that  "  the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt 
was  430  years/'    That  this  430  years  comprises  the 
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whole  period  fipom  tlie  call  of  Abraham  to  the  Exodus,  we 
learn  from  Bt.  Paul's  comment,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
GfJatiftns  (iii.  16,  17),  who  shows  that  tliis  date  extends 
Iram  the  covenant  of  promise  to  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

In  the  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (referred 
to  in  the  last  Chapter)  the  passage  reads :  ''Now  the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  aiid  of  their  fathers 
tehkh  they  ecjoumed  in  the  land  qf  Oanaan  and  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  4S0  3rears.''  In  the  best  copies  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Museum  (the 
Gredc  version  from  which  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
often  qaotod)  the  statement  is  the  same. 

Now  in  Egypt,  it  is  calctdated  by  those  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  such  statistics,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  may  have  doubled  their  numbers  during 
ereiy  fifteen  years  of  their  stay.  ''  According  to  a  tabic 
of  Elder,  indeed,''  says  Malthus,  ''  the  period  of  doub- 
ling need  be  only  124-  years ;  this  proportion,**  he  adds, 
'^^ftB  actually  occurred  for  short  periods."  There  is, 
therefore,  no  difficulty,  according  to  high  authority,  in 
eoDchiding  that  the  seventy  souls  who  went  down  into 
i^ypt,  had  increased  during  their  215  years' sojourn  to 
npf^rds  of  two  millions — their  probable  number,  in- 
dnding  their  women  and  children,  when  they  came  up 
out  of  the  land  of  bondage. 

But  is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  of  the  existence  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
period  when  Scripture  chronology  supposes  them  to  have 
been  there,  between  b.c.  1706  and  B.C.  1491  ? 

The  mention  of  the  Hebrews  is  extremely  rare  in 
l^yptian  history,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  hie- 
ratic papyri  have  been  written  at  an  epoch  very  near 
that  of  the  Exodus. 

"All  the  most  recent  information,''  says  M.  Chabas, 
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a  member  of  tlie  Egyptian  Ihstlfcate^  hnA  a  good  modern 
anthority  on  the  subject,  ''  leads  us  to  the  conclosion  that 
the  prodigious  increase  of  the  Hebrew  nation^  ibsit 
afflictions,  and  their  deliverance,  took  place  under  the 
Barneses  dynasty.''* 

We  need  not  expect  to  find  the  word  IssiLVLt  in  the 
Egyptian  papyri — ^that  would  probably  be  a  name  used 
by  the  people  in  speaking  of  themselves,  as  Gob's 
name  for  them;  but  they  were  long  known  to  foreigners 
only  as  the  Hebrxws.  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hebrew, 
Gen.  zxxix.;  the  nation  as  0^^337,  Hebrews,  in  Pharaoh's 
order,  Exod.  L  They  were  not  known  as  Jehudim  (Jews) 
until  after  the  schism  of  Jeroboam. 

We  are  also  acquainted  from  Scripture  with  the 
nature  of  the  employment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt— 
they  ''  built  treasure  cities."  The  Egyptians  made  it  a 
merit  with  their  gods  that  they  had  caused  many  of  their 
captives  to  build  temples  or  palaces  in  their  honour. 

Two  documents  exist  in  the  Museum  of  Leydenj; 

^    ^  Y  \K,\  which     speak     of    a 

m  \^  ll.j^^^^A  UJ  strangerraceinEgypt 

'  '  occupied    in    works 

AFBRi-u.  ^£  construction,   and 

these   records  date  from  the   Eeign   of  Rameses    IL 

Of  this  hieroglyphic  group,  which  reads  apebi-u,    it 

may  be  said  that  it  is  the  correct  transcription  of  the 

Hebrew  un^V,  HEBBRiBf. 

''  Well  constituted  rules  of  philology  permit  us  to 
identify  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  with  this  ethnic  de- 
nomination,'aperi-u,'"  says  M.  Chabas;    P  with  the 
Egyptians  being  near  neighbour  to  B.     This  race  are 
said  in  the  hieroglyphics  to  have  been  charged  with 
*  Chabas  Melanges,  8to,  1862|  p.  47. 
t  G^e8enius  interprets  "  Israel "  as"  soldier  of  GkKL** 
t  Hieratic  Papjri,  Nos.  B48»  849. 
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the  transport  of  stones;  and  we^  who  know  tlie  enor- 
mons  blocks  which  were  used  by  the  Egyptian  builders, 
may  well  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  crushing 
labour  of  those  who  had  to  convey  such  masses  to  the 
points  of  their  erection. 

The  same  name,  Apebixj,  is  on  a  tablet  at  El  Ham- 
mamafc.     On  this  they  are  called— 

^'APBBItr  EH  KB  PBTU  ANTT,'*  Or,  ''THE  FOEEION  APBEIU 
OP  PETU  ANTl/' 

This  tablet  is  dated  some  years  after  the  Exodus. 
It  also  throws  light  on  the  longing  of  the  people  for  fish 
in  the  desert,  as  it  records  that  two  hundred  fishermen 
were  attached  to  an  industrial  colony,  of  which  the 
''apem  u"  formed  a  section,  to  the  number  of  eight 
hundred. 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  their  building  for  Ba- 
rneses a  temple  to  the  god  of  the  place,  to  which  were 
attached  gardens  of  flowers,  and  which  had  abundant 
provision  of  wine,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl;  all  manner  of 
luxuries  being  there  enjoyed. 

The  same  authority  suggests  that  the  name  of  Patum, 
found  in  this  connection  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  the  city  Pithom  in  the 
Scripture. 

TOMBS  OF  KINGS. 

''Nothing  that  can  be  written  or  told,  prepares  the 
traveller  for  the  awful  grandeur  which  he  finds  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Theban  kings.  Sculptured  portals  hewn 
in  the  &yce  of  a  wild  limestone  cliff,  lead  each  into  a 
gallery  opening  into  successive  halls,  rock-hewn  and 
painted  like  palaces.  Here  lie  all  the  kings  in  glory, 
'  every  one  in  his  own  house '  (Isa.  xiv.  18).''  "  Every 
Egyptian  king  seems  to  have  begun  his  reign  by  pre- 
paring his  sepulchre,*'  says  Stanley.  "  The  length  of  the 
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reign  can  be  traced  by  the  extent  of  the  ohambera,  or 
the  completeness  of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two  jnatonewi 
the  king  had  died  and  the  grave  closed  over  his  impei^ 
feet  work.  At  the  entrance  of  each  tomb  stuids  its 
owner  making  offerings  to  the  snn. 

"  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  mythological  pictores  on 
the  walls  of  these  tombs  has  ever  been  represented  in 
engravings,  and  Egypt's  gods  and  genii  must  yet  be 
studied  in  these  caverns,  where  the  colours  aro  firesh  as 
when  first  painted  on  the  stucco.  The  eye  becomes  in- 
volved in  endless  processions  of  jackal-headed  divinities^ 
mummies,  and  serpents,  meandering  above,  below^  and 
around,  white  and  black,  and  red  and  blue,  legs  and 
arms  and  wings  spreading  in  enormous  forms  at  last 
over  the  ceiling,  beneath  which  lies  the  granite  sarco- 
phagus, and  within  that  the  coffin  of  the  king.'* 

According  even  to  the  short  chronology,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  a  settled  nation  for  more  than  600  years 
from  tho  time  of  the  Flood,*  before  the  entrance  of  tho 
Israelites  into  Goshen;  and  added  to  this,  they  may 
have  begun  their  history,  says  Dr.  Bonar,  as  heirs  to  the 
wisdom  and  science  of  the  antediluvians,  rising  up  at  once 
a  full  grown  nation,  who  had  preserved  the  discoveries  of 
an  elder  world.  If  population  with  them  wore  doubled 
every  fifteen  years,  five  or  six  millions  had  by  that  time 
peopled  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  lived  and  died  under 
Hamite  influence,  desiring,  as  at  Babylon,  to  make  them- 
selves a  name.  Hence  as  early  as  tho  Fourth  dynasty 
they  seem  to  have  built  tho  largest  pyramids,  carving 
their  tombs  in  the  quarries  whence  the  stone  was  taken. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  relics  that  are  left  to  us  of 
Egypt,  tho  first  800  years  after  the  Flood  belong  to  an 
obscure  age,  for  which  there  is  very  little  monumental 
•  See  Table,  p.  161. 
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evidence.  Manetho's  Iiistary  itself  lias  perishod^  and  we 
only  posieas  some  fingments  of  it  as  preserved  by  Syn- 
celhis.  In  the  sandhills  of  Memphis  there  may  be 
maoiy  more  records^  but  we  are  obliged  to  torn  to  the 
Bible  for  all  that  is  definitely  known. 

The  prophet  Isaiah^  writing  800  years  after  the 
Exodus  of  laraely  pats  this  song  into  the  month  of 
Jndah:^ 

**  O  Lord  onr  God,  lords  beride  Thee  hare  had  domimon  over  us 
[and  thii  mmt  hare  eipeoiaUy  indaded  Egypt]. 

'*I>ead  thej  shall  not  lire ;  deceased  they  shall  not  rise :  therefore 
hatA  Tboa  risited  and  destroyed  them,  and  made  all  their  memory  to 
iwisft.*'— IiA.  zx?L  18, 14. 

The  Book  of  Exodns  opens  with  one  striking  faci>— 
the  confession  of  a  new  Idng^  who  most  have  been  a 
Barneses^  and  whose  first  observation  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  is  recorded :  ''  Behold  the  children  of  Israel 
are  more  and  mightier  than  we/'  He  then  appears  to 
have  had  sufficient  power  to  ^^set  over  them  task- 
masters/' and  make  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 
In  mortar  and  in  briek^  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field  they  were  made  to  serve  with  rigour^  and  yet 
still  ''  the  people  multiplied  and  waxed  very  mighty '' 
(Exod.  i.) 

In  Egypt  the  royal  majesty  is  always  represented 
by  making  the  king^  not  like  Sanl  or  Agamemnon^ 
''  fix>m  the  head  and  shoulders/'  but  from  the  foot  and 
ankle  upwards^  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  people. 

*'  What  the  towers  of  a  cathedral  are  to  its  nave  and 
dioir/'  says  Stanley,  ''that  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs 
were  to  the  streets  and  temples  of  Thebes.  There  were 
avenues  of  them  towering  high  above  plain  and  houses ; 
three  of  gigantic  size  still  remain.  One  was  the  granite 
statue  of  Barneses  himself,  who  sat  on  the  right  side 
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of  tlio  entrance  to  his  palace.  It  has  been  cast  down^ 
and  the  Arabs  have  now  scooped  their  mill-stones  out  of 
his  face^  but  yon  can  still  discern  what  he  was^  the  largest 
statue  in  the  world.  Far  and  wide  must  have  been  seen 
his  enormous  head  and  his  vast  hands  resting  on  his 
elephantine  knees.  Reposing  after  his  conquest  in 
awful  majesty^  the  Osiride  statues  which  support  the 
portico  of  the  temple  seem  pigmies  before  him.  '  Son 
of  man,  speak  imto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt/  says  the 
Lord  by  Ezekiel  (xxxi.  2),  '  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy 
greatness  ?'  Upon  these  words  the  vast  statues  are  a 
wonderful  comment.  And  if  thus  Bameses  sat  before 
Thebes,  so  he  did  before  the  more  ancient  Memphis,  and 
now  near  that  city,  deep  in  a  forest  of  palms,  in  a  little 
pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations  which  year  by  year 
always  cover  the  spot,  lies  a  gigantic  trunk  back  up- 
wards. The  name  of  Hameses  is  on  the  belt,  the  face 
is  visible  in  profile  and  quite  perfect,  the  same  as  at 
Ibsambul.  There,  too,  you  sit  on  the  sand  and  look  up 
at  the  great  Ramoses,  sculptured  out  of  the  bowels  of  a 
hill  in  Nubia,  and  his  features,  magnified  ten  fold, 
ear,  mouth,  and  nose,  every  link  of  his  collar,  and  eveiy 
line  of  his  skin  sinks  into  you  with  the  weight  of  a 
mountain." 

"  And  at  Ibsambul,  there  was  not  one  Rameses,  but 
four,  yet  only  one  sits  unbroken,  revealed  from  his 
royal  helmet  to  the  toe  of  his  enormous  foot ;  the  faces 
of  the  two  more  northern  figures  emerge  from  the 
sand,  which  reaches  up  to  their  throats ;  and  on  that 
which  is  shattered  from  the  legs  upwards  there  are  in- 
scriptions of  the  very  earliest  Greek  adventurers  who 
penetrated  into  Asia.  The  most  curious  has  been  again 
buried  by  the  sand.  It  is  the  oldest  Greek  inscription 
in  the  world,  made  by  a  Greek  soldier,  who  came  here 
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to  pursae  some  deserters  in  the  last  days  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy/'* 

If  we  c^inot  go  to  Egypt  to  realize  Barneses^  the 
Stokes  of  Botpt  have  been  brought  to  us.  The  visitor 
to  our  Crystal  Palace^  at  Sydenham^  may  see  the 
statues  of  Nubia^  reproduced^  life-size^  looking  down  upon 
their  companions  the  Sphinxes  crouching  among  the 
palm  leaves,  with  a  mysterious  meaning  in  their  faces 
unread  by  a  modem  world ;  and  still  more  touching  to 
the  reader  of  Egyptian  history,  and  to  every  mind  that 
has  explored  all  that  is  said  about  Eqtft  in  the  Bible 
—still  more  impressive  is  it  to  walk  down  the  gallery 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum^  to  mark 
the  Rosetta  Stone, 
whose  inscription, 
in  three  languages, 
gives  a  wondrous 
key  to  the  dark  say- 
ings on  the  monu- 
ments—  and  there 
also  to  find  the 
scattered  members 
of  the  colossal  gran- 
ite forms  ofBameses 
or  Thothmes — both 
the  Pharaohs  of 
Scripture — the  en- 
ormous foot,  the 
gigantic  fist,  the 
haughty  and  hel- 
meted  head.    Here 
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are  the  stones  which  Israel  may  have  seen  in  Egypt  ero 
thqr  were  cast  down — ^but  now,  behold  the  "  high  arm 

*  '* Sinai  tnd  Palestine;"  Introduction. 
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of  the  wicked  V  "  it  is  broken/'  as  Job  said,  (zxxm. 
15).  The  giant  arm  and  hand  in  red  gramto  is  a 
mute  comment  on  the  following  words : — 

''Thus  Mith  the  Lord  Ch>d:  I  htm  broken  the  vmof  FhnMl^ 
kiog  of  Egypt,  and  lo,  it  shall  not  be  bound  up  to  be  healed.  .  •  • 
.  .  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  dispone 
them  through  the  countriet,  ....  and  thej  shall  know  tfalt  I 
am  the  Lord."— Ezkk.  xxz.  21,  23,  26. 

Bameses  was  a  family  name  like  Fharaoh,  borne  by 
many  kings  in  the  Twentieth  dynasty,  and  by  at  least  two 
in  the  Nineteenth.  While  it  is  not  easy,  amid  contesting 
theories^  to  fix  their  distinctive  dates,  and  these  are,  as  it 
were,  "blotted  out,*' — the  names  of  two  women  are 
recorded  for  ever  in  the  Bible,  Shiphrah  and  Puah»  who 
feared  God,  and  risked  their  own  safety  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution, saving  alive  the  infants  of  the  Hebrews  whom 
tiiey  were  called  to  destroy.  The  last  king  of  the  Nine- 
teenth dynasty.  Si  Ptah  Menephtha,  "  the  light  of  the 
ann,^'  was  not  bnried  in  his  own  tomb,  and  he  may  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  Others 
say  that  Thothmss  II.  must  have  been  this  Pharaoh,  and 
that  two  astronomical  notes  of  time  are  extant  on 
contemporary  monuments  of  Thothmes  III.  his  snc- 
cessor,  which  may  be  combined  with  an  incidental 
mention  by  the  king  himself  in  his  annals — ^first  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Birch — of  the  day  of  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  It  is  supposed  necessarily  to  result  that  his 
accession,  and  consequently  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  immediate  predecessor,  Thothmes  II.,  took  place 
on  the  Egyptian  day  answering  to  May  4-5,  B.C.  1515. 
It  is  added  that,  "  as  astronomically  verified,  this  day 
was  the  twelfth  of  the  second  spring  moon,  the  Hebrew 
'  second  month.*  '* 
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On  a  oompariflon  of  Numb,  xxxiii.  (the  inspired 
iidneraiy  of  the  wilderness  journeys  of  Israel)  with 
Ezod.  xvi.  1^  we  see  that  just  a  month  had  intervened 
between  the  Exodus  and  their  coming  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin,  during  which  month  would  have  taken 
place  the  overthrow  of  one  Pharaoh  and  the  accession  of 
another. 

Those  who  wish  further  to  study  this  subject  can 
refer  to  an  interesting  article  on  chronology  in  Cassell's 
Bible  Dictionary,  part  ix.  Tlie  date  just  given,  b.c, 
1515,  comes  mthin  24  years  of  the  JJslier  date  of  the 
Exodus,  B.C.  1491.  We  must  leave  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers.  Of  that  mighty  event,  Manetho, 
the  I^;yptian  historian,  only  makes  fabulous  mention  as 
"the  extrusion  of  Moses  with  a  horde  of  Jewish  lepers 
and  robbers/'  and  the  vanquished  of  the  Lord,  might 
very  probably  hide  their  pride  and  shame  by  some  kind 
of  mystification  on  the  monuments  of  the  actual  year  of 
the  oconrrence : — 

*^Thoa  haft  made  all  their  memory  to  perish.'^ 

phabaoh's  DAUOHTEB. 

An  early  queen  of  the  Eighteenth  dynasty,  whose 
name,  l^ermuthis,  is  read  in  hieroglyphics  as  Hatasu,  and 
sometimes  as  Amoun-khnumt — "devoted  to  justice '' 
— erected  an  obeUsk  at  Thebes,  which  is  still  standing, 
while  the  colossus  of  Rameses  lies  low.  On  this  obelisk 
are  inscribed  such  titles  as  "  Lady  of  both  Countries ;" 
'^  Great  Royal  Sister  /'  "  Pharaoh's  Dauohteb  V  She 
is  the  one  queen  regent  in  the  lists,  and  had  therefore 
power  to  influence  a  jealous  priesthood  to  initiate  Moses, 
her  supposed  heir,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  where  the 
prince  was  also  the  priest. 
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From  this  tnitioii,  however,  Moses  was  wxtibdrmm 
by  the  hand  of  his  Mightiest  Teacher,  when  forty  yean 
of  age,  and  sent,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vii.  30,  for  just 
as  long  a  space  of  time,  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  wilder- 
ness— in  the  simplicity  of  desert  and  shepherd  life,  to 
forget  mnch  probably,  and  learn  more ;  here  his  mind 
was  enriched  by  meditation,  and  his  sonl  fed  in  obscoriiy 
and  solitude.  It  was  here  that  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
Qod  instmcted  and  prepared  him  to  write  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  from  whose  first  page  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour  than  all  Egypt's  wise  men  knew  without  it 
by  the  study  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  Moses  possessed 
earlier  documents,  handed  down  through  his  grandfather 
Levi ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  the  '^  Lord  was  with 
him ''  in  his  task,  and  has  preserved  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
spired labour  to  this  day.  He  wrote  the  only  ancient 
history  we  can  trust,  the  one  by  which  all  others  must 
stand  or  fall. 

KIKPHIS. 

(3o  look  at  Memphis,  for  there  the  Pharaohs  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Its  pyramids  are  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  they  are  their 
country's  oldest  monuments;  the  groups  stood  round 
about  the  city.     Dashur,  Sakara,  Abousir,    and  Ghizefa. 

Moses,  Joseph,  perhaps  Abraham  saw  them.  Job 
had  heard  of  them  (eh.  iii.  14).  In  sand  hills  at  their  feet 
are  the  shaft-like  mummy  pits,  where  the  commonalty 
of  Memphis  were  buried,  and  there  are  long  galleries 
only  recently  discovered,  hewn  in  the  rock,  opening 
every  fifty  yards  into  high  arched  vaults,  under  each  of 
which  reposes  the  most  magnificent  black  marble  sarco- 
phagus, a  chamber  rather  than  a  cofiSn,  grander  than 
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those  of  the  Theban  kings;  each  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  snccessiye  corpses  of  the  boll  Apis ;  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham^  who  once  "  knew  God,*'  had  changed  His 
incormptible  glory  "into  an  image  made  like  to  corrup- 
tible man^  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things/'  Here  they  are!  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ibises^  the  Bulls,  and  the  Beetles,  lefl  to  illustrate  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans ; 
and  for  the  sins  to  which  God  gave  them  up,  who  served 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  they  have  yet  to 
enter  into  judgment. 

From  these  ''pleasures  of  sin,*'  we  are  told,  in  the 
Book  of  Hebrews,  xi.  24,  Jloseswas,  by  his  own  choice, 
withdrawn.  He  gave  them  up  with  joy  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  "  the  people,*'— the  people  of  God—"  esteem- 
ing the  reproach  of  Christ  [how  wondrous  an  anachro- 
nism 1]  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.**  The 
"day''  which  Abraham  saw,  in  vision  of  the  future, 
must  alflOj  therefore,  have  been  revealed  to  Moses. 

THBBES. 

In  that  long  calm  oasis  of  his  shepherd  life,  how  the 
pictures  of  Egypt  must  have  passed  before  his  memory  I 
The  land  of  Midian  lay  around  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
posterity  of  Midian,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
The  solitudes  where  Moses  kept  the  sheep  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,  are  described  by  a  recent  traveller,  as 
seen  fix)m  Mount  Sinai  (so  called),  a  valley,  in  rear  of 
the  mount.  Here  he  remembered,  possibly,  the  statues  of 
Amenophis  III.,  which  abide  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  to 
this  day,  the  only  two  out  of  an  avenue  of  eighteen  like 
them,  whose  remains  strew  the  grouiid. 

Amenophis  lived  some  reigns  earlier  than  the  first  Ba^ 
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mcses.  The  statues  and  their  thrones  (not  the  pedeetals) 
are  cut  out  of  one  stone ;  they  sit  where  they  were  first 
erected,  and  the  Nile  waters  have  washed  their  feet  for 
three  and  thirtjy  centuries  with  every  year's  innndatioiL 
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At  other  seasons  they  rise  from  the  green  plain,  and  the 
j\fiican  sky  glows  red  behind  them.  They  are  sixty 
feet  high ;  their  faces  are  fearfully  mutilated.  They  too 
are  the  stones  op  Egypt — symbols  of  her  desolation. 


EABNAK. 

And  Moses  knew  also  the  pillars  of  Kamak.  Some 
of  its  ancient  temples  were  founded  by  Amenophis. 
In  the  long  defile  of  these  ruins,  every  age  is  said  to 
have  borne  its  part,  from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the 
Christian  era. 

The  present  Egjrptian  government,  has  begun  to 
clear  away  the  vast  masses  of  earth  and  sand,  which  haive 
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half  buried  ihem  for  centuries.  We  shall  thus  be  able  to 
pemse  the  old  stone  books  which  Egypt  renders  up  as 
witnesses  to  Moses.  The  Sculptures  of  the  Era  of 
Moses>  are  £ar  more  truthful  and  delicate  than  those  of 
the  tim3  of  the  Ptolemies.    The  elegant  columns  still 


gleam  with  fragments  of  colour;  Behoboam  the  captive 
Judah  Melek  (or  king)^  as  deciphered  by  Champollion, 
offers  direct  testimony  to  the  victories  of  Shishak 
(Sheshonk),  1.  Eangs.  xiv.  25. 

Even  in  our  small  representation^  borrowed^  with  the 
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preceding  one,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  Roberts'  beaa- 
tiful  illustrations  of  the  ''  City  of  the  Hundred  Gates/' 
the  colossal  Pharaoh  may  be  discerned  making  offerings, 
and  OD  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  palace  at  Kamak 
there  is  a  hieroglyphic  account  of  the  deity  Amen*Ba 
addressing  Amenophis,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a 
shepherd  race,  whom  he  promises  to  restrain  within 
their  own  territories ;  this  probably  refers  to  the  Jews 
and  the  land  of  Goshen.  At  Goumon,  near  Thebes, 
there  is  a  tomb  on  which  the  hieroglyphics  read :  ''  The 
reception  of  the  tribute  of  the  land  brought  to  the  king 
by  the  captives  in  person." 

The  races  of  prisoners  are  represented  as  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  making  bricks,  and  are  carefuUy 
watched  by  Egjrptian  taskmasters,  one  of  the  captives 
belongs  to  Lower  Egypt,  whose  people  are  distinguished 
by  their  red  complexion ;  the  other,  of  a  different  colour 
and  cast  of  features,  seems  to  be  Jewish. 

On  this  tomb  of  Bekshare,  near  Thebes,  a  degra- 
ded race  is  everywhere  figured,  performing  acts  of 
drudgery,  in  torn  and  patched  garments.  The  state- 
ment of  Scripture  concerniug  their  being  obliged  to 
gather  straw  for  themselves  to  complete  their  tale  of 
bricks,  is  corroborated  by  Rosellini,  who  remarks  that 
the  bricks  now  found  in  Egypt  belonging  to  the  period 
of  one  particular  Pharaoh,  have  always  straw  mingled 
with  them,  although  in  those  most  carefully  made  it 
is  found  in  small  quantities. 

These  bricks,  mixed  with  straw,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  room  with  the  mummies,  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  architecture  of  Egypt  there  appear  to  be  three 
distinct  epochs.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  earliest  are 
seen  in  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Karnak,  and  Luxor, 
and  at  Ibsambul,  and  these  are  coeval  with  the  Hebrews. 

The  temples  of  Edfou  and  Dakhe  belong  to  the  second 
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epoch  of  Egyptian  art,  and  on  these  the  alphabet  of 
phonetic  hieroglyphs  enables  ns  to  read  the  names  of 
Grraeco-Egyptian  Kings  and  Queens.  They  belong  to 
the  times  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  temple  of  Dendera  or  Tentyra  is  the  third  and 
most  recent,  and  in  this  last  period  the  legends  of  the 
Roman  ]^perors  are  inscribed^  from  Augustus  down  to 
Antoninus  Pins.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Zodiac 
of  Dendera,  which  Dupuis  declared^  and  even  Burck- 
hardt  supposed,  to  be  so  many  thousand  years  older 
than  the  chronology  of  Scripture  allows.  It  was  a 
large  black  stone  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple^  and  is  now 
in  Paris,  secured  by  the  vain  enterprise  of  savans,  who 
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slept  within  the  precincts  that  they  miglit  carry  it  away ; 
but  when  obtained,so  far  from  proving  to  be  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  that  had  been  supposed^  Champollion  read  upon 
it  the  names  of  Augustus,  Tiberius^  Claudius,  Nero,  and 
IXnnitiaii.      The  principles  on  which  this  and  other 
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Egyptian  Zodiacs  were  formed  seem  to  have  been  t 
logical  rather  than  astronomical. 

The  beautiful  sketch,  over  leaf,  after  Boberts,  is 
inserted  chiefly  to  point  attention  to  the  orb  and  wings, 
which  are  so  well  known  on  all  Egyptian  scolptores,  and 
which  are  the  symbol  of  the  early  worship  of  the  sun, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  a  similar  form  on 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monuments. 

"  Through  the  night  the  dews  fall  heavily/'  writes 
Lieut.  Burton  in  his  African  travels,  "  the  moon  shines 
bright,,  the  breeze  blows  cool,  the  jackal  sings  lollabj, 
till  the  '  wolTs  tail '  appearo  in  the  heavens  (the  Persian 
name  for  the  first  brushes  of  gray  light,  which  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  dawn) ;  then  a  mist  floats  along  the 
horizon,  beautifying  the  haggard  land — its  flayed  rocks 
and  skeletons  of  mountains;  and  the  sun  at  once 
appears,  rejoicing  '  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race/ " 
This  is  momimg-in  the  ^ederta^  wm*4ik»  quiet  dwellers  in 
English  homcK  never  see  it;  t^nd  the  first  idolaters  in 
Egypt  worshipiped  their  sun,  and  named  their  kings 
from  him ;  bofa^we  would  rather  take  it  for  a  sign  of  the 
spiritual  momzag  which  is  now  dawning  on  the  darkness 
of  Africa.  The  Holy  Soriptures  ftre  taking  fiighfc-^Mdn 
into  hec  deserts,  hithertttan  naalhportionsy  and' 4iy  slow 
degrees.  Three  translations  of  the  Bible,  not  Aricah, 
have  during  tlte  laat.oentRry^exeroised  a  silent  individual 
influence  there,  which  the  future  may  bring  clearly  to 
light ;  the  Arabic,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch.  And 
now  to  these  are  added  the  Amharic  for  Abyssinia, 
with  the  KA.FFIE,  the  Sechuana,  and  other  dialects,  for 
the  millions  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  continent. 

We  must  pay  our  awful  debt  to  Africa  in  the 
'^  Pearl  of  Great  Price.^'  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
may  dawn  in  sudden  power  over  her  long  gloomy  skies, 
as  does  her  sun  in  the  heavens. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JOB    AND  HIS  EBA. 


Hnf»  CHABACTBa— HH  B&A — THB  UnrOLBD  PEOPLE — GENUINE  AND 
ADOPTED  ARABS — JOB'S  DESCENT,  THE  BLESSING  OF  I8HMAEL — JOH's 
AOB — ABOVE  AND  BELOW — EARLY  CULTIVATION  OP  ARABIA — 00D*8 
JUDGMEMT  OONCBBNINO  JOB — HIS  REVELATION  TO  THE  PATRIARCH-— 
LAirOUAOB  OP  BOOK  OP  JOB — ^ETHIOPIA — ^LENGTH  OF  PATRDLRCHAL 
TEBIOD — ^BBLIOION  AND  UOBAIiS  OF  TIMES  OF  JOB — STUDY  OF  TH£ 
CBABACmR  OP  THE  PATRIARCHS— WAS  JOB  A  DESCENDANT  OP  JACjB 
«i1l  VUlV? 

_  was  one  seirant  of  God  in  the  Patriarchnl 

Ix  times  of  whom  the  Omniscient  said  Himself— 
"  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a  perfect 
and  an  upright  man:  one  that  feareth  God 
and  escheweth  evil"  His  character  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Moses  as  a  study  for  the 
yean  of  his  wilderness  training.  He  was  a  king  of 
men  among  the  Arabian  races,  towering  mentally,  at 
leasts  over  them  all;  taught  of  God  himself  in  all 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  Patriarchal  era.  Placed  as  his 
biography  is  in  the  midst  of  our  Bibles,  (though  it 
gtanda  first  in  many  ancient  Syriac  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament,)  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  all  that  Job 
knew  must  have  been  treasured  in  the  patriarchal  famihes 
of  Arabia  in  his  time.  There  are  many  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  after  the  days  of  Peleg  and  the  division  of 
the  eaji&  then  recorded.  Southern  Arabia  was  the  chosen 
retreat  of  the  Patriarch  Hebeb,  and  even  of  his  great 
great  grandfather  Noah.  Of  this  we  have  some  further 
traces  to  notice.  Job  may  be  enthroned  in  our  memories 
as  the  grand  living  representative  of  the  early  Arabians. 
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God  has  left  Himself  three  or  four  uyiho  xoe 
upon  the  earth  to  the  truth  of  the  written  Bevelation 
in  Peoples  that  endure  to  this  day — ^the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans^  the  Arabs,  and  the  Gipsies,  with  their 
changeless  habits  and  Eastern  credentials;  and  the 
Bible  best  helps  us  to  unravel  their  origin. 

The  early  Arabian  religion,  judging  by  the  book  of 
Job,  seems  in  no  respect  to  have  differed  from  that  of 
Abraham,  only  we  do  not  there  find  proof  that  the  ArabianB 
were  acquainted  with  the  "  call  '^  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  or  revelations  made  to  him  after  he  came  to 
Canaan ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  our  discernment  of  which 
Job  or  Jobab,  in  the  Scripture  genealogies,  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Book  of  Job,  this  noblest  descendant  of 
Ishmael  was  not  bom  till  some  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  his  celebrated  ancestor,  the  son  of  Hagar  and  of 
Abraham.     (See  table,  p.  161 .) 

THE   MINGLED  PEOPLE. 

"  The  mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert*'  may 
well  describe  the  mixed  races  of  Arabia.  The  Arabians, 
by  their  own  writers,  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
"genuine"  and  the  "adopted''  Arabs.  The  genuine 
Arab-el- Arabi  trace  their  descent  to  Joktan,  whom  they 
call  Kahtan,  Joktan  having  thirteen  sons  (Gen.  x.), 
many  of  whose  names  are  still  preserved  in  those  of 
existing  Arab  tribes.  Their  settlements  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  last  one  named  is  a  Jobab. 

"  And  Joktan  b^g»t  Almodad,  and  Sheleph,  and  HasannaTetli,  nd 
Jerah. 

**  And  Hadoram,  and  Uzal,  and  Diklab. 

**  And  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and  Shcba. 

**And  Ophir,  and  Hayilah,  and  Jobab  t  all  theie  were  tha  tool  of 
Joktan. 

**  Their  dweUing  wai  from  Mesha  aa  thou  goest  onto  Sephar,  a  mount 
of  the  East."— Gbk.  x.  26-30. 
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The  location  of  Mesha  is  still  uncertain^  but  Sepliar 
I  well  establisHed  as  being  the  same  as  Zafari^  or  Isfor, 
r  Dhafor^  the  sea-port  town  on  the  east  of  the  modem 
femen^  which  is  the  south-western  comer  of  the  penin- 
ola  of  Arabia.  Yemen  extends  two  or  three  hundred 
Qiles  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  Arab  writers  refer  to  the  adopted  as  well  as 
o  {he  genuine  Arabs ;  and  the  former  have  Ishmael  and 
aa  we  have  seen)  Esau  for  their  progenitors;  and  besides 
hese  there  are  the  children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah^  his 
ast  wife.  Keturah  had  six  sonsj  and  one  of  these  was 
fidian.  We  are  told  that  Abraham  sent  them  away 
irom  Isaac,  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  '^  eastward  into 
be  east  country'* — i,  e.,  into  the  countries  lying  imme- 
[lately  eastward  of  Palestine — viz.,  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
amis,  and  Babylonia. 

The  descendants  of  these  ''  xningled  people*'  to  this 
lay  inhabit  Arabia,  that  singular  peninsula  which  has  been 
ailed  "the  Minor  Africa,'*  whose  plateau  of  central  table 
md  terminates  on  the  north-west  in  the  hills  of  Sinai,  and 
n  the  north-east  slopes  down  into  the  deserts  of  Syria. 

The  northern  portion,  Arabia  Deserta,  is  the 
'  parched  ground"  of  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  stretching  far  and 
ride  under  a  burning  cloudless  sky,  and  for  a  portion 
ff  the  year  untempered  by  showers  and  almost  destitute 
f  springs,  where  the  winds  raise  intolerable  clouds  of 
ine  dust.  There  is  not  a  single  navigable  river  in  all 
kjrabia,  indeed  very  few  streams  find  their  way  to  tho 
ea.  The  country  is  watered,  if  at  all,  by  wadis — i.  e., 
hazmels  of  land  depressed  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
ounding  level,  down  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  run 
ills  or  brooks,  which  are  so  picturesquely  used  by  Job 
a  an  image  of  the  pity  he  expected  from  his  friends 
Job  vi.  14 — 20)  and  found  not, 

1 
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<'Mj  brethren  hare  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  ai  tba  ifamEm  of 
brooks  tbej  pass  away.  .  .  .  What  time  they  wax  wann  they  Taniah, 
when  it  is  hot  they  are  oonBtimed  oat  of  their  place.  •  •  •  Tbej  go 
to  nothing  and  peneh." 

Hadramaat  is  on  the  Bouthem  coast  of  Arabia;  it  is 
considered  to  be  named  from  Hazarmayetb,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan^  Gen.  x.  26.  It  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  Yemen  "  the  happy/'  and  its  coast  stretches  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  onward  to  that  of  Omar. 

Besides  this  division  of  the  southern  coast  which 
is  the  border  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  a  thousand  nules, 
there  is  also  El  Hedja^  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  more 
famous  in  modem  days  as  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moham- 
medans^ containing  Mecca,  where  their  prophet  was 
bom,  and  Medina,  where  he  was  buried.  Neither  must 
we  omit  to  notice  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  empire 
the  Nejd,  or  inland  of  Arabia,  between  Hadramaut  and 
the  Syrian  desert;  there  was  an  old  civilization  in 
Arabia's  inner  heart,  which  till  recently  has  been  very 
little  suspected. 

In  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  took  the  cup 
of  God's  fury  (Jer.  xxv.  15)  and  carried  it,  figuratively, 
by  the  Lord's  will,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  conquered 
Jerusalem,  to  Egypt  and  Tyre,  to  Edom,  Moab,  and 
Ammon,  to  the  kings  of  Elam  and  the  Modes,  to  all 
the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  mingled 
people  that  dwell  in  the  desert,  Dedan,  and  Tema,  and 
Buz,  and  all  that  dwell  in  the  utmost  comers.'' 

But  the  Arabs  still  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  message  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  to  Hagar  concerning  Ishmael :  "  He  will  be  a  wild 
man ;  his  hand  will  bo  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.*'  They  abide  in  the  presence 
of  their  brethren — "a  people,"  says  Gibbon,  "whom  it 
is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fruitless  to  attack."     The 
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anna  of  Sesostris  and  Gyms^  of  Pompey  and  Trajan^ 
could  nerer  achieye  the  conquest  of  Arabia.  Cambyses 
did  not  attack  Egypt  without  the  permission  of  the 
Arabs,  and  Alexander  could  never  subdue  them.  Five 
times  were  the  victorious  legions  of  Bome  arrayed 
against  tliem,  and  five  times  compelled  to  retreat.  As 
fierce  as  they  are  free,  they  have  defied  the  Boman 
eagle  and  the  Turkish  crescent^  while  the  posterity  of 
Imbc  have  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the  yoke  of  both. 

After  all  the  controversies  concerning  the  era  and 
identity  of  Job,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  was  one 
of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  '^  before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  IsraeL^'  If 
8D,  in  Gen.  zxxvi.  31,  Moses  gives  his  ancestry  amid  the 
generations  of  ^'  Esau/'  who  '^  is  Edom/'  one  of  whose 
wives  was  his  cousin  Bashemath,  Ishmael's  daughter, 
and  their  son  Beuel  had  again  a  son  Zerah.  Zerah  is 
reckoned  among  the  dukes  of  Edom.  Kings  succeeded 
dukes. 

**Bela  the  ion  of  Boor  reigned  in  Edom :  and  the  name  of  hie  dty 
WM  Bmhabfth. 

**  And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in 
kk  sftMd.**— On.  xzxtL  82,  38. 


The  Job  of  our  Bibles  was  probably  the  great  grand- 
flon  of  Esau,  and  while  JacoVs  posterity  were  multiply- 
ing in  Egypt,  Esau  is  inheriting  his  blessing  of  the  bye- 
ways,  the  fiEvtness  of  the  earth  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  sharing  in  IshmaePs  blessing  also  (Gen.  xvii.  20) ;  is 
multiplied  exceedingly — ^his  line  of  princes  is  begun,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Job  was  one  of  them. 

The  Bev.  Charles  Forster,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Geography  of  Arabia,  identifies  the  Job  of  the  Bible 
with  this  king  of  Edom — and  Dinhabah,  his  ciiy,  with 
the  present  (^Daib    standiag  alone  in  the  northern 
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desert,  in  the  direction  of  Chaldea  and  tihe  Enplmtes* 
It  shoald  be  remarked  that  King  Jobab  is  succeeded  hf 
Husham,  of  the  land  of  Temani,  reminding  us  of  EUphas 
the  Temanite  ;*  and  O'Daib  is  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
Beni  Temin  to  this  day. 

The  names  of  Job^s  daughters,  Kezia  and  Jemima,  aie 
still  likewise  preserved  in  the  same  district ;  Keisia,  per- 
haps, in  the  Kassanitoe,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hedjaz ;  and 
Jemima,  the  dove,  is  recorded  by  Arab  writers  to  hate 
been  the  first  queen  of  the  land.  She  may  have  been  tiie 
ancestress  of  the  Beni  Ayoub  (Ptolemy's  Agnbem)i 
the  sons  of  Job,  still  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Arab  tribes. 

That  Job  was  a  patriarchal  king  may  be  argued  firom 
Job  xxix.: — 

**  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  dtj,  when  I  prepared  mj 
seat  in  the  street ! 

**  The  young  men  saw  me,  and  hid  themselTet :  and  the  aged  WOM 
and  stood  up. 

"  The  princes  re&ained  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  on  their  month. 

**  The  nobles  held  their  peace." 

He  adds — 

"I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me :  mj  judgment  WM  M  a 
robe  and  a  diadem." — Job  xxix.  14. 

It  appears  that  to  the  royal  descendant  of  Ishmael 
and  Esau,  the  blessing  of  the  children  of  Shem  was  not 
denied.  "Bless  me,  even  me  also,  oh  my  father/' 
''Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing  V*  said  poor  Esau,  in  his  bitter* 
ness.    And  did  not  the  ''reserved  blessing/'  fall  on 

*  It  is  erident  that  Eliphaz  was  in  communication  with  the  longest 
lired  of  the  early  patriarchs.  He  says  to  Job,  "  With  us  are  the  gray* 
headed  and  yery  aged  men,  much  older  than  thy  father,"  Job  xt.  10. 
The  first-bom  son  of  Esau  had  been  named  Eliphaz,  and  Job's  friend 
may  hare  been  of  this  earlier  generation. 
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Job?  How  ffur  nobler  are  the  annals  of  this  second 
king  of  Edom  (even  with  all  his  faults  recorded)^  as 
regards  the  ciyilization  they  intimate,  than  any  of  the 
bard-won  relics  from  Chaldeans  clay  inscriptions,  or  in- 
deed firom  Egypt's*  idols  of  granite  and  marble. 

Throughout  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Job  and  his  three  friends  are  styled  kings.  This 
rersion  makes  the  full  age  of  Job  240  years,  and  if  we 
accept  its  authority,  we  may  take  his  biography  as  filling 
up  the  space  between  Joseph  and  Moses,  during  which 
era  ihere  is  no  personal  narrative  beside,  of  any  of  God's 
servants  on  the  earth.  Job  stands  sixth  in  descent 
from  Abraham  through  Ishmael,  Bashemath,  Beuel,  and 
Zerah  (see  Qen.  zxxvi.) ;  and  Moses,  on  his  mother's 
side^  was  also  the  sixth,  and  on  his  father's  the  seventh 
descendant  from  the  same  great  ancestor  through  Isaac. 
Job's  lengthened  life,  therefore,  may  have  brought  him 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  Moses,  during  his 
forty  years'  absence  from  Egypt;  or  Moses  may  have 
conversed  with  those  to  whom  Job  and  his  story  were 
intimately  and  personally  known. 

There  is  such  a  wonderful  dramatic  character  about 
this  book ;  it  is  so  truly  a  ''  living  oracle,"  that  many  of 
its  students  have  been  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  a  beautiM  and  philosophical  romance,  con- 
atmcted  for  the  display  of  certain  principles ;  but  this 
is  to  ignore  Divinb  witness  to  the  fact  of  Job's  indivi- 
duality in  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  :— 

**  Though  theM  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it  [the 
Land],  thejr  should  delirer  but  their  own  aouls  bj  their  righteousnesfy 
lAiiB  TBI  LoBD  God." — EzsK.  xir.  14. 

And  to  Divine  witness  is  added  also  apostolic  reference : 

*^  Ye  hETe  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  teen  the  end  of 
the  Lord."— JA1IX8  t.  11. 
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The  general  opinion  of  the  Chnrch  of  Qoi  has 
always  been  in  unison  with  the  testimony  of  Scriptine 
on  this  subject^  and  to  Moses  is  conunonly  accorded  the 
renown  of  being  either  the  writer  or  compiler  of  the 
thrilling  history. 

Job  makes  no  reference  to  Israel  or  their  Exodus, 
although  very  distinct  allasions  to  the  deluge  and  the 
pyramids;  and  this,  with  the  length  of  his  life,  has 
tended  to  raise  the  question  concerning  his  era. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty  years  granted  to  Job  on 
his  recovery,  as  likewise  his  second  fisunily,  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  by  special  blessing.  In  his  formar 
period  of  prosperity  and  dignity,  he  was  probably  a  king 
by  election^  for  not  one  of  the  eight  kings  mentioned  in 
the  thirty-sixth  of  Genesis  is  the  son  of  his  predeceases. 

It  may  have  been  a  problem  in  the  mind  of  Moses, 
worked  out  during  his  meditations  in  the  desert,  how  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  unmerited  su£ferings  of  his  own 
people  with  the  love  and  justice  of  Jehovah.  The 
beginning  of  God's  inspiration  to  his  human  sool  may 
have  been  the  lifbing  of  the  curtain  from  heaven's  side  of 
the  history  of  Job.  In  all  the  Bible,  till  we  come  to  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  there  is  scarce  such  another  window 
into  the  invisible  world. 

Down  below  is  Job  writhing  in  the  dust,  his  glory 
departed — so  altered,  that  his  friends,  who  have  come 
from  their  own  place  to  mourn  with  him,  know  him 
not;  the  wisdom  of  Teman  cannot  comfort  him;  his 
sorrowful  soul  is  saying  that  he  has  not  deserved  this 
dealing  from  God,  and  then  the  reproof  of  his  friends 
is  added  to  the  heap  of  his  aflflictions. 

Down  below  all  is  darkness.  Up  above,  Moses  sees 
the  Lord  of  love  and  pity  only  proving  His  child  in  the 
£re,  delighting  in  his  patience,  and  causing  him  to  hold 
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&st  biB  integrity^  and  confuting  by  this  means  the 
Accuser  of  the  brethren. 

Down  below  lies  poor  Job^  easting  back  in  his 
memoiy  for  what  shall  have  brought  his  woes  upon 
him,  driven  by  the  harshness  of  those  who  came  at 
first  to  comfort  him,  to  show  himself  righteous  in  his 
own  eyes.  Up  above  is  the  Lord  listenings  remember- 
ing the  submission  of  his  dear  child,  when  the  first 
strokes  of  the  rod  fell  upon  him. 

**  The  Lord  gare,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  awaj ;  blened  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.*' 

*'  Shall  we  leceiTe  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  ahall  we  not  receive 
evflf '— Job  L  21,  iL  10. 

The  Befiner  is  watching  the  furnace,  though  He  heats 
it  seven  fold,  and  He  is  waiting  for  the  tried  silver, — 
He  is  going  to  find  the  ransom  (xzxiii.  24)  and  deliver 
firom  the  pit.  He  has  inspired  the  lips  of  EUhu,  and 
to  his  mighty  words  Job  finds  no  reply.  The  Lord  con- 
firms  them  with  the  whirlwind,  and  gives  Job  such  a 
vision  of  Himselv  in  light  and  power  as  vanquishes  at 
ODce  the  least  disposition  to  appeal  against  any  of  His 
ways,  and  the  last  finish  of  complete  submission  is  now 
evident  in  His  servant,  for  he  says : — 

"  I  hare  uttered  things  too  wonderful  for  me, 

**  Wherefore  I  abhor  myiel^  and  repent  in  dnst  and  ashes.**— 
Job  zliL  3, 6. 

Then  the  Lord  also  accepted  Job,  and  appointed  him 
an  intercessor  for  his  firiends. 

**  And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his 
friends :  also  the  Lord  gare  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before." — 
Job  zlii.  la 

EABLY  ARABIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  civilization  described  in  the  Book  of  Job  is 
very  wonderful.     A  city  and  streets  are  alluded  to 
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in  the  Land  of  XJz  as  well  as  tents  and  tabernacles; 
wines  and  dainty  meats  at  feasts;  the  conch  and 
looking-glasses  of  polished  metal^  tell  of  care  for 
furniture;  the  harp^  the  organ,  the  tabret,  and  the 
timbrel  accompanied  the  dance;  gold  ear-rings,  the 
robe  and  diadem,  precious  stones  and  jewels  are  all 
named;  the  mining  and  refining  of  metals  was  under- 
stood, and  the  use  of  money.  There  was  writing,  en- 
graving, and  weaving ;  fishing  and  riding,  and  shooting 
with  steel  bows ;  Job  had  500  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the 
Chaldeans  carry  off  his  3000  camels,  a  valuable  booty, 
as  these  animals  were  always  highly  prized  for  the  con- 
veyance of  commerce.  But  after  all,  this  civilization  in 
the  land  of  Edom  is  only  parallel  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  of  early  Chaldea  at  the  same  era,  and  we 
must  remember  that  these  were  the  adjacent  countries. 
A  king  of  Edom  would  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
luxuries  and  possessions  of  surrounding  nations.  The 
grand  references  to  the  animal  creation  in  the  final 
address  of  Jehovah  to  his  servant  assure  us  that  Job 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  war-horses  of  the 
Assyrians,  which,  as  we  may  now  observe  from  their 
sculptures,  were  of  noble  blood  (perhaps  Arabian),  and 
are  drawn  from  the  finest  models. 

'*  Their  horses  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  Rene  than 
the  erening  woIyob  !" 

exclaims  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (i.  8)  of  the  horses 
of  the  Chaldeans. 

*<  From  afar  he  snuffeth  the  battle, 
The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting.'* 

See  Job  xzxix.  25. 

The  behemoth,  or  hippopotamus,  "whom  I  made 
with  thee,^^  says  Jehovah  (thus  possibly  distinguishing 
this  beast  £rom  the  megatherium  or  saurian  of  a  former 
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age).  The  behemoth — haunting  alike  the  Nile  and  the 
Jordan^  the  "  dry  land/'  and  "  the  covert  of  the  reed 
and  the  fen  /'  he  seems  especially  alluded  to  as  swimming 
through  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Jordan^  swelled  by  the 
melted  snows  of  the  Lebanon.* 

And  the  "leviathan/'  or  crocodile.  Job  was  evi- 
dently not  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this  tyrant  lord  of  the 
Egyptian  river,  whose  empire  is  "  the  border  of  the  seas,'' 
whose  impenetrable  skin  no  weapon  could  pierce ;  in  the 
animal  creation,  '^  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride." 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  days  of  Job 
these  monsters  of  the  Nile,  being  comparatively  undis- 
turbed by  man,  may  even  have  attained  to  a  greater  size 
than  they  do  in  the  present  day.  "  None  is  so  fierce 
that  dare  stir  him  up,"  says  Jehovah.  "  Who,  then, 
18  able  to  stand  before  ME  ?" 

This  admitted — the  Mighty  One  overlooks  the  irri- 
tation of  His  servant,  so  sorely  tried,  and  silences  the 
friends  who  had  aggravated  his  sorrow,  by  the  final 
judgment :  "  Te  have  not  spoken  of  Me  the  thing  that 
18  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath."  To  the  all- seeing 
eye  it  was  known  how  true  it  was  that  Job  had  been  a 
man  of  peace,  a  judge  and  a  father  to  the  poor,  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame ;  bountiful  and  hospita- 
ble— "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East."  Before 
any  part  of  our  Bible  was  written,  he  had  "  esteemed 
the  words  of  God  more  than  his  necessary  food."  He 
was  diligent  in  all  appointed  sacrifices  for  sin — a  man 
of  prayer — and  with  Abraham  he  had  enjoyed  the  patri- 
archal vision  of  a  Redeemer,  to  "  stand  in  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth." 

By  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  there  was  not  in 
all  the  earth  such  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  and  very 
*  Schnltens  thinks  the  elephant  is  intended ;  Good,  the  3£aminoth. 
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mach  more  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  placed  on 
record  than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs.  He  seems 
to  have  been  famous  both  in  heaven  and  earth.  We  have 
in  Genesis  the  narrative  of  noble  facts  and  deeds^  and 
short  interlocutory  scenes,  which  serve  to  develop  dnrers 
characters.  Yet  where,  but  in  Job,  shall  we  find  an  in- 
trodnction  to  the  majestic  corrent  of  thoughts  and  memo- 
ries handed  down  through  the  families  of  Shem  ? 

''Oh,  that  Ishmael  may  live  b^ore  TheeP'  said 
his  father  Abraham,  and  in  answer  to  this  prayer  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  seem  to  have  had  their  own  poaaession 
and  their  own  ''blessing"  in  the  land  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan.  How  mighty  are  the  slow,  grand  utter- 
ances of  those  long-lived  men,  who  were  besides  the 
"  sons  of  Grod,"  who  drank  into  the  depth  of  their  soula 
the  primeval  revelations  of  truth,  whether  given  by  voice 
or  vision,  or  dream  of  the  night,  to  which  Eliphaz  refers 
(iv.  12 — 18).  How  these  spiritual  giants  of  earth's  first 
2500  years  towered  above  their  fellows,  when  God  kept 
them,  by  His  grace,  from  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
forgetting  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  His  hands  1 

"  If  I  beheld  the  son  when  it  shined  [says  Job],  or  tlie  moon  waOdag 
in  brightnees ; 

"  And  mj  heart  hatli  been  seeretlj  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kuMd 
my  hand ;  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  aboTe.** — Job  xxxL26— SS. 

He  makes  no  reference  to  the  fleshly  mind  of  Egypt, 
which  took  the  bull  appointed  for  sacrifice,  and  lifted  it 
into  an  idol,  by  the  same  species  of  delusion  with  which 
a  modem  school  of  error  looks  for  salvation  in  the  sacra- 
ments, and  mistakes  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified. 

Whether  we  listen  to  Job  or  his  friends,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat  of  their  temper,  as  we  come  up  from  Chaldea 
or  Egypt,  we  marvel,  with  Moses,  at  the  wisdom  of 
Teman,  and  glorify  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
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The  book  of  Job  is  written  in  old  Hebrew;  one 
himdred  and  ninety-six  mannscripts  of  it  have  been 
collated  by  Kennicott^  and  its  magnificent  poetical  de- 
acriptions  prove  that  Job  had  all  the  expansion  of  the 
Semitic  mind.  A  great  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity 
cf  the  book  is  that  the  friends^  being  Arabians  of  various 
districts,  yet  apparently  continued  to  speak  some  common 
language,  while  there  was  evident  need  of  an  interpreter 
in  EoTPT  at  the  tikne  that  Joseph's  brethren  came  down 
there ;  but  then  Egypt  was  peopled  from  a  Samite  stock, 
as  was  also  early  Ghaldea  and  Canaan. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopiay  like  Chaldea,  presents  the  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  an  originally  Hamite  origin  of  its  population, 
and  of  iheir  speech  becoming  afterwards,  nevertheless, 
Semitic;  it  is  the  Cush  of  the  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  of 
Gen.  X.,  and  of  the  Hebrew  history ;  a  country  traversed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts ; 
in  Isa.  xviii.  it  is  referred  to  as  the  land  shadowing 
with  wings,  which  is  beyond  (or  by  the  side  of)  the 
waters  of  Cush.  bsbs  D^S33>  the  original  Hebrew  words, 
refer  to  the  Tsaltsal,  or  winged  fly  of  Ethiopia,  which  Mo- 
ses also  mentions  (Dent,  xxviii.  42).  The  noxious  Tsetze 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Livingstone  must  be  a  species  of  the 
TsaltsaL  The  papyrus  boats, "  vessels  of  bulrushes,*'  are 
also  regarded  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country. 

Job  knew  Ethiopia  as  famous  for  the  precious  topaz. 
Job.  xxviiL  19 ;  and  the  Hebrews  carried  on  commerce 
with  its  people  in  after  days,  in  ebony,  ivory,  frank- 
incense, and  gold.  In  Isa.  xlv.  14  the  Ethiopians  and 
Sabeans  are  mentioned  together,  the  latter  as  '^  men  of 
stature  '/*  their  fine  appearance  led  to  their  being  chosen 
as  attendants  in  royal  households.    The  Ethiopians  are 
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once  in  Scriptare  coupled  with  the  Arabians^  as  occupy- 
ing the  opposite  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea^  2  Chron.  zzL 
16^  bat  elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  Africnn 
nations^  particularly  Egypt^  Fhut^  Lub^  and  Lnd.  The 
Sabeans  appear  to  have  been  their  most  powerful  tribe. 

The  name  of  Zerah  was  Ethiopic ;  the  reader  will 
remark  it  as  belonging  to  Job's  father;  in  after  days 
(see  2  Chron.  adv.  9)  there  came  out  against  Israel  ^^  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian^  with  an  host  of  a  tSousand  thousand, 
and  three  hundred  chariots/'  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
destroyed  before  the  Lord. 

The  probable  connection  of  this  "mingled  people" 
with  Midian,  must  be  inferred  from  the  wife  of  Moses 
being  named  an  Ethiopian  (Numb.  xii.  1),  and  yet  Zip- 
porah  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  Midian. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  reverence  which  Moses 
paid  to  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  who  is  called  by  various 
names  in  Scripture — Jethee,  or  the  excellent,  while 
Hobab  (Judg.  iv.  11)  may  mean  ''beloved;"  in  Exod. 
ii.  18  he  is  called  Beuel,  and  again  Baguel,  in  Numb.  z.  29, 
where  it  is  intimated  that  he  had  a  son  named  Hobab. 

Moses  did  obeisance  to  him,  Exod.  xviii.  7,  as  he 
restored  his  wife  Zipporah  and  her  sons,  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  Israelites  came  and  encamped  at  the 
Mount  of  God,  in  the  old  district  so  well  known  to 
Moses  in  his  forty  years  of  solitude ;  and  then  the  father- 
in-law  rejoiced  with  his  son  for  all  the  goodness  that  the 
Lord  had  shown  to  Israel,  and  declares  his  patriarchal 
knowledge  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods. 

Jethro  then  takes  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for 
Grod,  provides  a  feast,  and  calls  to  it  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel ;  and  when  his  blessing  to  Moses  is  con- 
nected with  St.  Paul's  comment,  that ''  the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  better,"  Heb.vii.  7,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe 
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with  Dr.  Bonar^  that  Jethro  was  one  of  those  patriarchal 
priests  in  Arabia^  who^  like  Melchisedek  in  Canaan^  and 
Job  in  the  land  of  Uz^  preserved  in  different  lands  the 
knowledge  of  the  tme  God  before  there  was  any  written 
Berelation^  at  least  any  that  has  come  down  to  ns. 

Jethro  mingles  his  counsel  with  such  words  of 
paternal  authority  and  wisdom^  as  would  imply  a  far 
greater  age  than  Moses^  who^  it  will  be  remembered^ 
was  then  himself  dighty  years  old.  With  much  sagacity 
and  experience^  and  with  affectionate  solicitude^  he 
says,  on  observing  the  constant  consultations  of  the 
people  with  their  leader :  ^'The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not 
good,  thou  wilt  surely  wear  away/'  and  suggests  a  mode 
of  effectual  help  from  others ;  and  his  advice  was  so  ad- 
mirable and  well-timed^  that  Moses  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  his  father-in-law,  and  '^  did  all  that  he  said.'' 

We  have  here  introduced  this  after  passage  in  the 
life  of  Jethro  because  of  his  being  an  example  of  what 
was  known  and  believed  in  patbjaec&al  times^  which, 
we  must  remember^  comprehended  an  immense  period 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were  as  long  as  the 
TOCE8  or  THE  Gektiles,  if  we  count  our  own  period  back 
— ^beyond  the  coming  of  the  Lord — to  about  B.C.  660,  when 
the  chosen  nation  was  pronounced  rejected,  because 
of  the  sin  of  Manasseh  (see  p.  1 8) :  and  if  we  would  study 
the  Bible  aright  we  must  endeavour  to  realize  this. 

The  Book  which  embalms  the  story  of  God's  patriarchs 
is  also  the  one  that  throws  most  light  on  the  egotistic 
monumental  records  of  the  proud  and  perished  kings  of 
Egypt  and  of  Chaldea. 

BELIOION  AKD  MOBALS  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  JOB. 

We  may  learn  much  from  the  Book  of  Job,  even  of 
the  religion  and  morals  that  we  need  for  our  own  day. 
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The  character  and  attribates  of  God  are  clearly  indieatad. 
He  is  represented  as  soyereign,  omniscient,  an<diaiigeabl0, 
wise,  l^oly,  of  terrible  majesty,  and  yet  merdfiil.  Hie 
Creator,  the  Governor,  the  Judge  of  the  earth,  ooioma- 
nicating  his  will  by  Bevelation,  appointing  man's  timeSy 
and  having  in  EUs  hands  all  power  of  life  and  death ;— con-  * 
trolling  all  beings,  even  Satan,  once  a  son  of  Gk>d,  but 
now  a  fiendish,  crafty  tempter  to  mankind,  permitted 
for  a  time  to  trouble,  but  never  to  destroy  God^a 
people. 

There  are  many  duties  to  our  fellow-creatures  qpoken 
of,  which  might  be  well  considered  now.  Covetousneas 
is  regarded  in  the  light  of  idolatry,  and  that  scepticism 
is  severely  reproved  which  ignores  the  Providence  of 
God.  It  seems  stated  in  this  book  (xxii.  17)  that  this 
was  the  irrcligion  that  provoked  Grod  to  destroy  tiie 
antediluvians, — 

**  Which  were  oat  down  oat  of  time ;  whoie  foondstioa  wai  OfetJUwiu 
with  a  flood. 

'*  Which  said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  and— What  can  the  MaofjUtj 
do  for  them  P" 

or, 

**  Were  qoeetioning  what  the  Ahmghty  had  done  fbr  them,  when  jei 
He  had  filled  their  hoaaee  with  good."* 

The  sins  against  our  fellow-men,  especially  noted,  are 
contempt  for  older  people  on  the  part  of  the  yomig 
(xix.  18) ;  disrespect  of  servants  to  masters  (xix.  16), 
and  ill-treatment  of  servants  by  masters  (zzzi.  13); 
neglect  of  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  (xix.  14^  15) ;  fiEilse- 
heartedness  of  friends  (vi.  15) ;  murder  (xxiv.  14) ; 
seduction  (xxxi.  1 — 8) ;  robbery,  whether  removing 
landmarks,  or  stealing  property,  or  stealing  men,  or 

•  See  "  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  with  Notet,  by  the  Ber.  Car- 
teret P.  Carey,  Gaemsey,  an  illustrated  and  a  most  interesting  Toluroe. 
Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  1858. 
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extoitioiii  (joiv.  2,  11 ;  xxxi.  88 — 10) ;  tyrannical  des- 
potism (zxiv.  21);  taking  raiment  as  a  pledge  from  the 
poor  (zxiL  5,  6) ;  withholding  food  from  the  famishing 
(zxiL  7);  ill-treating  widows,  dealing  unkindly  with 
ibe  fiitherless  (xxxi.  16,  17);  oppressing  the  helpless 
(xxiv.  4 — 11) ;  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  an  enemy  (xxxi.  29). 

Fearing  Gk)d,  and  departing  from  evil,  seems  to  have 
been  the  religion  of  that  time,  and  Job  possessed  it. 
Acqnaintance  with  God,  and  calling  npon  Him  in  prayer, 
perBeverance  in  piety,  enduring  affliction  with  sobmis- 
maif  confession  of  sin  and  sacrifice  for  it,  repentance, 
self-loathing  and  glorifying  Grod,  are  all  illustrated. 
Duties  to  oar  neighbour  in  all  relations  of  life  are 
enjoined;  self-restraint,  hospitality,  chariiy — ^the  very 
▼irtnes  of  a  gospel  day,  and  wondrous  also  is  the  revela- 
tion on  man's  final  destiny ;  though  it  was  not  indeed  the 
'' immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel.^' 

The  grave  was  then  regarded  as  a  place  of  separation 
from  the  earth,  so  that  the  occupant  would  be  unconscious 
and  insensible  of  all  that  transpired  there — a  place  of  dark- 
ness, not  to  be  desired  by  the  unprepared  (xxxvi  20) ; 
there  was  no  deUverance  for  the  ungodly  from  it  (xxxvi. 
18) ;  no  pardon  there,  and  it  was  a  place  into  which  the 
sins  of  the  wicked  accompany  them  (xx.  11).  Grod's 
power  and  wrath  are  felt  in  that  lower  world  (xxvi.  6). 
A  good  man,  however,  has  hope  in  his  death;  the 
grave  to  him  is  a  place  of  calm  rest,  where  the  wicked 
cannot  trouble,  and  the  voice  of  the  taskmaster  is  no 
more  heard,  and  the  slave  at  last  is  free. 

It  was  then  considered  that  even  in  the  grave 
there  is  a  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  for  that  the  wicked  dead  are  not  gathered 
into  the  lot  of  the  righteous  (xxvii.  19).  The  pious 
man    might    look    forward    to  a  timo   appointed    by 
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God  when  his  renovation  should  come^  and  when 
his  iniquities  would  be  found  to  be  all  obliterated 
(xiy.  13).  The  hope  of  this  appears  to  have  been  bo 
firm  in  the  mind  of  Job^  that  he  prays  earnestly 
that  its  record  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
wonderful  allusion  to  a  Redeemer,  or  ''  Vindicator,"  as 
some  translate  it,  at  some  future  period  to  stand  npon 
the  earth,  shows  marvellously  the  strength  of  patriarchal 
faith — of  those  who  had  '^not  seen,  and  yet  had  believed.'' 

From  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  obtsdn  many  &ucbB  that 
illustrate  our  information  from  the  Book  of  Job  concern- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Patbiabchal  age.  We  hear  of 
places — ^mountain  solitudes — set  apart  for  worship,  of 
doing  things  before  the  Lord,  of  going  out  from  His  pre- 
sence, of  building  altars  to  Him,  of  setting  up  stones  for 
pillars,  and  pouring  on  them  anointing  oil.  We  hear  of 
the  Shepherd  of  the  stone  of  Israel  (Gren.  xlix.  24) ; 
one  of  the  earliest  names  by  which  the  God  of  Jacob  was 
known.  There  were  then  certainly  some  appointed 
quarters  to  which  the  earliest  '^  sons  of  God*'  resorted  for 
worship.  The  coat  of  many  colours  was  perhaps  a 
priestly  garment — ^imposition  of  hands  was  attached  to 
the  paternal  blessing. 

Noah  knew  the  clean  from  the  unclean.  Blood  was 
withheld  for  food;  murder  demanded  death;  impurity 
was  forbidden ;  oaths  and  vows  were  binding ;  marriage 
with  idolaters  was  deprecated ;  birthright  respected ;  due 
honour  paid  to  parents,  and  punishment  followed  him 
who  set  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother.  All  the 
ground  work  of  the  Levitical  code  was  aheady  under- 
stood in  the  Patriarchal  families.* 

The  seed  of  the  woman  promised  to  Adam,  which 

*  '*  Scripture  Coincidences/'  by  the  Bey.  J.  Blunt,  is  a  delightfol 
book  on  this  subject. 
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was  to  braise  the  serpent's  head^  was  already  earnestly 
desired^  even  desired  so  greedily  that  Islimael  was  bom 
after  Isaac  was  promised.  The  *^  father  of  the  faithful/' 
urged  by  Sarah^  took  wrong  ways  to  secure  it,  and  did 
not  wait  for  Grod,  and  j&om  that  day  to  this,  Ishmael  has 
in  consequence  been  always  Isaac's  scourge. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Bible  student  to  read 
the  Book  of  Job,  with  all  the  light  which  modem  dis- 
coveries are  casting  upon  its  antique  pages.  It  is  as 
remarkable  for  its  obscurity  as  its  sublimity.  Its  obso- 
lete words,  its  intense  concentration  of  language,  and 
incidental  allusions  to  things  long  forgotten  (some  of 
which  are  recently  come  to  light),  mark  its  primeval 
antiquity.  It  reproduces  for  us  a  past  age,  with  a  local 
colouxing,  which  we  shall  appreciate  more  and  more  as 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  civilization  of  early 
Arabia.  The  Arabs  in  their  ignorance  have  well  guarded 
its  relics  from  ordinary  travellers  from  age  to  age, 
and  their  old  language,  still  almost  dead,  has  probably 
yet  to  render  up  fresh  confirmations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  a  notice  appended  to 
the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Scriptures — showing  the 
general  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  translators — ^it  is  said  of 
Job,  "  This  is  translated  out  of  a  Syriac  book,  '  Job  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumea  and 
Arabia.  He  had  for  his  father,  Zare,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Esau,  and  was  fiflh  in  descent  from  Abraham.' '' 

The  book  of  Job  assumes  its  full  value  when  con- 
sidered as  the  only  inspired  Arabian  record  of  the  Patri- 
archal period.  We  should  strive  against  the  too  widely 
spread  idea  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  go  back 
to  this  period,  for  that  it  is  but  re-visiting  a  gallery 
of  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  who  have  little  in 
common  with  the  present  and  the  practical. 

X 
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The  finger  of  God  seems  now  itself  to  be  taming  liie 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  pointing  to  His  ancient 
Aristocracy^  the  men  who  were  His  firiends^  ^idio  be- 
lieved Him/'  who  often  heard  His  voice  firom  hewen,  to 
whom  He  ''appeared/'  and  who  were  His  ''fiving 
epistles  *'  to  the  heathen  aronnd  thenu 

They  have  an  nndying  story;  the  stody  of  it  would 
ennoble  character  in  these  days.  How  racy^  how  salient 
the  points  of  their  biography !  Their  very  fuilts  are  a 
gospel  to  ns  I  Their  society  is  inspiring^  and  ever  fresh  to 
the  mind  worn  ontwith  modem  littlenesses  and  extenial 
life ;  and  why  f  because  these  ''  Fathers''  held  commmioD 
with  the  I  AM.  He  impressed  them  more  or  less  with 
His  own  sublimity — they  reflected  their  Creator;  and 
who  was  this  Creator  ?  Hm  ''  by  whom  all  things  were 
made !"  No  other  than  the  Adonai^  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity,  the  "  Christ  "  whom  they  were  snffiared 
to  see  in  prophetic  vision  ''  coming  to  save ;"  whose 
"reproach  they  esteemed/'  whose  "day  they  saw." 
Yes,  and  perhaps  to  them  and  to  the  relics  of  their 
period  it  will  be  given  to  make  unanswerable  answer  to 
the  doubters  and  the  scoffers  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 

The  next  chapter  will  throw  some  light  on  Job's 
intense  desire  for  tho  preservation  of  his  certain  hope 
of  a  Redeemer  to  come  upon  tho  earth. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  refer  to  Mr.  Carey's  book 
concerning  him,  and  to  the  proofs  he  brings  that  the 
age  in  which  this  patriarch  lived  .was  almost  certainly 
that  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  i,  e,, 
about  thirty-five  centuries  ago ;  also  that  the  land  of 
Uz  was,  in  all  likelihood,  identical  with  that  of  Edom 
in  its  original  boundaries,  and  its  position  on  the  eastern 
side  of  tho  range  of  Mount  Seir,  facing  the  Great 
Arabian  Desert. 
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As  this  book  professes  to  be  a  collection  of  evidence^ 
while  we  state  more  folly  that  which  appears  to  ns  to 
haTe  most  weight  in  the  scale^  it  is  not  permissible  to 
Ignore  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  Jews  very  naturally  believe  that  after  the  era  of 
the  great  Lawgiver^  no  man^  or  set  of  men^  conld  have 
lived  nnder  the  favour  of  Grod  irrespectively  of  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Mosaic  law.  They  therefore  place  Job 
before  Moses ;  but  a  learned  writer  of  their  nation^  Dr. 
M.  Margoliouth^  in  the  appendix  to  his  brochure  of 
Sacred  Minstrelsy^  claims  Job  also  as  a  branch  of  the  Isaac 
seed^  and  supposes  him  the  grandson  of  Jacobs  and  one 
of  the  sons  o£  Issachar — "  Tola  and  Phuvah,  and  Job, 
and  Shimron/'  represented  as  going  down  into  Egypt 
with  this  patriarch  (Gren.  xlvi.  13). 

The  children  of  Issachar,  in  David's  after  days,  are  said 
to  have  "had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do.''  ''  Wise  men  that  knew  the  times," 
are  mentioned  as  consulted  500  years  afber  this  in 
Shnshan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  13),  and  hence  our  author 
argues,  that,  though  Job  did  go  down  into  Egypt,  he 
became  ''  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,"  and 
may  both  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  his  wisdom,  have 
separated  himself  from  his  brethren,  for  he  may  have 
fozeseen  the  change  which  was  ultimately  to  take  place  in 
the  condition  of  Jacob's  posterity  after  their  first  warm 
welcome  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  while  free  to  do  so, 
may  have  returned  to  the  land  of  Uz. 

Uz,  the  first-bom  of  Nahor,  is  erroneously  written 
Huz,  in  the  English  version.  Gen.  xxii.  21.  He  would 
be  the  cousin  of  Isaac,  and  his  district  probably  bore  his 
name.  Buz  was  his  brother,  and  in  the  history  of  Job, 
we  cannot  forget ''  Elihu  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite, 
of  the  kindred  of  Ram,"  or  Aram.     Elihu  describes  him- 
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self  as  youngs  and  his  auditors  very  old.  He  so  evidently 
speaks  by  inspiration^  that  he  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  an  incarnation  of  the  Jehovah.  Bildad  the 
Shuhite  is  possibly  descended  from  Shuah  the  son  of 
Abraham  by  Ketorah. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  repeat^  that  while  the  land  of 
Uz  might  thus  be  associated  with  Nahor,  the  unchosen  son 
ofTerah^  whose  descendants  however  came  into  the 
chosen  Une  through  Bebekah^  there  is  also  a  scriptural 
identification  of  Uz  with  Edom^ 

*'  Bejoice  and  bo  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwell«at  in  tfaa 
land  of  Ui."—  Lam.  iy.  21. 

And  of  Tcman  with  Edom  ( Jer.  xlix.  7)  ;  of  Dedan,  and 
also  of  Buz  with  Esau  in  the  handing  of  the  cup  of  Grod^s 
fury  to  the  "  mingled  people/'  and  ''  all  the  kings  of  the 
land  of  Uz'*  (Jer.  xxv.  15),  that  equally  favours  the  con- 
clusion, of  the  Job  of  Scripture  being  the  Jobab  of 
Edom.  Dr.  Margoliouth  also  admits  that  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Issachar,  in  Hebrew  is  written  sv>  and  that  of 
the  sufiering  Patriarch  nVM^ 

Whichever  be  the  line  of  Job's  descent,  his 
lengthened  life  might  have  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation with  Moses  in  the  desert.  He  sprang  in  either 
case  from  the  Semitic  root,  which  accounts  for  his 
communion  with  God,  and  patriarchal  knowledge  of  His 
ways ;  but  how  could  a  grandson  of  Jacob  have  omitted 
to  refer  to  Abraham's  call,  and  to  the  chosen  seed? 
From  a  descendant  of  Ishmael  or  Esau,  the  omission 
might  perhaps  be  expected. 
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THB  WABXA  TABLET  OF  MB.  LOPTUS— PIR8T  C0LLBCT0E8  OF  BnCTABITIC 
INBCBIFTIONS— SOCK  OF  HI8X  OHORAB—HHfTARITIC  ALTAR — BBONZB 
TABLBT8 — ^MCCAL  JOSBPH's  STONES  FROM  MAREB — SONS  OF  JOKTAK — 
XSSBABCHB8  OF  ABNAUD  AND  FRE8NEL — INSCRIPTIONS  ON  DYKB  OF 
XARBB — FBBSNEL's  ALPHABET — ACCOUNT  OF  THB  DTXB  IN  THB 
XOBAN — ^IDOLATBIES  OF  THB  ARABS — ^ATHTOR — A8HT0RETH— THB 
XABLT  DHOV  N0WA8 — ALMAXAR— THB  PBDCBTAL  ARABIC— PAL- 
ORATB*8  RECENT  TBATBLB  IN  THE  NBJED — AFFINITT  BETWEEN 
BIMTARITIC  AND  EABLT  SANSCRIT  ALPHABETS— THB  PATRIARCH 
XBBBr-TABLB  OF  USHBr's  CHRONOLOGY. 


**  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written !  [sajs  Job]  oh  that  thej  were 
printed  in  a  book ! 

*  That  thej  were  grayen  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 


**FOB  I  KHOW  THAT  IIY  BSDESUBB  LIYSTH."— -JOB  zix.  23—25. 

j  ND  these  mighty  words  have  been  ''  printed  in 
a  book;"  chronologically  the  first  book  of  onr 
Bibles.  The  graving  in  the  rock  was  the  habit 
of  Job's  era^  and  the  light  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  fallen  ftdl  upon  the  ''testimony  of  the 
rocks,"  in  more  ways  than  one,  though  we  have 
not  yet .  recovered  all  the  languages,  even  of  rock 
inscriptions. 

Mr.  Birch  and  others  have  diligently  groped  their  way 
among  the  hieroglyphics  and  papyri  of  Egypt;  Rawlin- 
son,  Oppert,  and  Talbot  think  that  they  read  the  arrow- 
heads of  Nineveh ;  but  who  yet  reads  the  Himyaritio  ? — 
that  Semitic  branch  of  language  which  Max  Muller  tells 
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OS  sprang  from  the  Arabian  peninsula^  and  wHch  yet  con- 
ceals some  of  the  most  ancient  documents  in  the  world  ? 
The  accompanying  specimen  of  the  character  was 
found  by  Mr.  Loflus  at  Warka.*     His  servant  was  one 

day  giving  instructions  to 
the  workmen  at  the  foot  of  a 
mound  they  had  been  exca- 
vating^ when  the  ground 
under  his  horse's  feet  sud- 
denly gave  way^  and  preci- 
pitated him  into  a  yaolted 
tomb,  without  coffin  or  other 
relics,  seven  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide.  It  had  already 
beenplimderedby  the  Arabs. 
At  one  extremity  was  a 
rough  limestone  slab,  stand- 
ing on  end,  with  the  accom- 
panying imperfect  Himyaritic 
inscription,  recording  (it  is  supposed)  the  death 
of  Hanatasar,  son  of  Esau,  son  of  Hanatasar.  Mr.  Loftns 
considered  this  discovery  to  be  of  much  value  and  interest, 
as  the  tii*st  inscription  of  the  kind  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  tending  to  show  a  connection  with  southern  Arabia, 
where  the  Himyaritic  preceded  the  Kufic  and  the  Arabic 
This  stone  may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  comer  of  the  Subterranean  Phoenician  Court, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  Sennacherib  tablets. 

The  traveller  who  had  first  called  attention  to  the  exist-, 
ence  of  inscriptions  in  a  pecuhar  character  in  the  Southern 
districts  of  Ajabia  wasCarsten  Niebuhr,  who  was  informed 
that  there  existed  at  ZafSeur  and  Haddafa  inscriptions  iriudi 
neither  Jews  nor  Mohammedans  could  decipher. 
•  Seep.  61. 
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The  princes  of  Himyar,  in  South  Arabia,  may  possibly 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  dukes  and  kings  of 
Northern  Arabia,  or  Edom.  Moses  has  devoted  the  whole 
of  the  thirty-sixth  of  Genesis  to  the  archives  of  Edom, 
or  the  posterity  of  Esau,  by  his  Canaanitish  and  Ishmael- 
itish  wives,  Adah  the  Hittite,  Aholibamah  the  Hivite, 
and  Bashemath,  IshmaeVs  daughter.  It  is  the  forgotten 
language  of  a  forgotten  kingdom,  coeval  with  that  of 
Edom,  that  comes  imder  notice  in  this  chapter;  and  as 
Job  and  all  his  friends  were  Arabians,  should  we  have 
received  the  book  of  Job  in  ancient  Hebrew  unless  Moses 
had  first  rendered  it  into  that  kindred  tougue  ?  Some 
have  said  that  the  Himyaritic  itself  is  the  most  ancient 
Hebrew. 

SOCK  OF   HISN   GHOBAB* 

An  inscription  in  Himyaritic  characters  was  discovered 
in  1834  by  the  officers  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
-panj^s  surveying  vessel  the  "  Palinurus  ^'  at  Hisn  Ghorab, 
on  the  shores  of  South  Arabia.  As  Captain  Haines,  the 
commander  (afterwards  political  agent  at  Aden),  sailed 
along  the  coast,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  great  black- 
browed  bluff  or  headland,  on  the  summit  of  which  ho 
descried  through  his  glass,  a  small  beacon  or  watch- 
tower.  He  ordered  out  a  boat's  crew  to  explore  further, 
and  three  of  his  officers,  after  some  battling  with  a  heavy 
snrf^  rounded  the  headland,  and  gUded  through  a  nar- 
row entrance  into  a  httle  quiet  bay,  where  a  mountain 
rose  before  them  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  spread 
along  its  side. 

Amid  these  they  ascended,  and  after  toiling  for  two 
hoars,  lighted  upon  a  zig-zag  path  which  led  them  to  a 
high  rock-terrace,  and  a  great  Inscription  of  ten  lines 
in  these  strange  characters,  of  which  we  copy  merely 
two  letters  to  give  an  idea  of  its  size  and  appearance. 
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Tliey  are  each  four  inches  long  by  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  breadth^  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  They 
are  not  simply  engraved,  but  are  cut  in  notches,  and 
were  said  to  sparkle  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  struck 
upon  them.  The  three  first  discoverers,  Messrs.  Crut- 
tenden,  Hutton,  and  Saunders,  took  each  a  copy  of  the 
whole  inscription,  which  consisted  of  ten  lines,  from 
which  a  collated  transcript  was  made  and  published  in 
Lieut.  "Wellsted's  "  Travels  in  Arabia,*'  vol.  ii.,  p.  424. 
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To  this  remarkable  inscription  in  Hadramant  a  second 
visit  was  paid  by  another  young  Indian  officer^  Lieu- 
tenant Berthon^  in  the  year  1845^  when  in  command  of 
the  *'  Constance  '*  sloop-of-war,  and  in  company  with 
lieutenant  Cruttenden^  one  of  the  original  discoverers ; 
the  second  survey  yielded  some  additional  particulars. 

The  inscription  had  been  cut  on  a  stone  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  black  or  reddish  brown  face 
of  the  mountain — a  very  light  gray  or  lead-coloured 
stone  which  seemed  white  in  comparison  with  the  sur- 
rounding tints;  there  was  no  other  such  stone  in  the 
&ce  of  Ae  mountain^  yet  there  was  a  great  quarry  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  top  of  the  cliffy  from  which  all  the  stones 
to  build  the  ancient  city  had  been  taken ;  the  inscription- 
stone  did  not  appear  to  have  been  inserted^  but  to  be  a 
vein  of  the  quarry  coming  out  on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
It  was  at  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
quiet  land-locked  bay.  The  words  seemed  to  have  been 
''graven'*  "  with  an  iron  pen'*  on  this  salient  white-gray, 
or  lead-coloured  surface  "  in  the  rock  for  ever." 

A  ELimyaritic  altar,  supposed  of  libation,  was  next 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Captain  Haines, 
which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Phcenician  Court,  and 
is  figured  p.  61  in  Cassell's  "  Bible  Dictionary.'' 

Twenty-eight  inscriptions  on  bronze  tablets,  in  the 
same  ancient  characters,  are  for  the  present  deposited 
in  the  mummy  room.  These,  with  two  on  stone,  were 
presented  by  two  English  officers.  Col.  Coghlan  and 
Iiieat.-Col.  Playfair,  each  having  held  the  office  of  politi- 
cal agents  at  Aden,  and  the  collection  has  been  com- 
pleted hitherto  by  the  purchase  of  six  inscriptions 
on  stone  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
into  whose  possession  they  came  in  the  spring  of  last 
year^  by  means  of  a  colporteur  named  Mikal  Joseph. 
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"  The  number  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  now  in  the 
Mnsoum  amounts  to  forty-two.  Most  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  England  during  the  last  year.  The  addition  is 
considered  important^  as  antiquities  of  this  dasB  hsfe 
not  hitherto  found  their  way  into  European  museums." 

''  Owing  to  the  great  rarity  of  these  monuments^  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  transcriptB 
hitherto  published^  which  have  been  made  by  travellers 
frequently  under  disadvantageous  circumstances^  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  prepare /ac-«tm{fe9  of  those  in 
the  British  Museum^  without  at  present  attempting  elabo> 
rate  interpretation  or  literary  comment^  which  most  have 
delayed  the  publication.*' — Introductory  .  Bemarks  to 
Himyaritic  inscriptiona  pnnted  by  order  of  the  Tnutem 
oftlie  British  Museum,  1863. 

MTKAL  Joseph's  stones  fbom  xabxb. 

Tlio  details  of  information  concerning  the  inscrip- 
tions which  were  obtained  by  Mikal  Joseph^  the  colpor- 
teur,  are  very  interesting.*  He  is  a  native  of  Bagdad^  who 
made  a  successful  but  most  hazardous  journey  to  Arabia^ 
imdcrtaken  for  the  sale  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society  for  Bombay. 

'^  Ho  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Aden,  where 
he  sold  342  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  portions  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  languages^ 
either  to  residents  or  visitors  of  that  station,  Moham- 
medans  and  Jews  (of  Arabia),  or  Christians  (from 
Britain  and  India).  From  Aden  he  went  to  Mokha  and 
Hodeida^  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  It  here  became  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  should 
venture  into  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 

•  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Beport  of  the  Britith  and  Forani 
Bible  Sodetj  for  1863,  p.  169. 
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state  of  the  country,  and  Major  Playfair,  tlio  acting  politi- 
cal agent  at  Aden,  who  took  a  very  kind  interest  in  his 
movements^  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  the  probability  was 
that  he  wonld  be  murdered  if  he  sought  to  fulfil  his  in- 
tention of  going  thither.  The  matter  was  left  to  his  own 
dedsion  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society. 
He  did  resolye,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix;  and 
though  not  without  difficulty,  he  got  safely  to  Sana, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  even  to  Mareb,  the  ancient 
Sheba  of  Scriptuire.  In  this  country  he  sold  248  copies 
of  the  Scriptures. 

"  In  the  ruins  of  the  castle  or  palace  of  this  ancient 
diy  he  found  some  inscriptions  on  stone  in  the  Him- 
yaritic  character,''  says  the  Secretary,  '^  Uke  those  I  had 
shoiwn  him  in  '  The  Lands  of  the  Bible '  on  his  leaving 
Bombay;  and  he  obtained  six  of  them,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  leaving  for  the  coast.  They  very  much 
increased  the  danger  of  his  return  journey ;  and  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  hills,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seemed 
about  to  take  his  life^  partly  on  their  account.  He  soon 
afterwards  wisely  parted  with  them^  committing  them  to 
the  care  of  Major  Playfair.'' 

These  stones,  obtained  at  such  hazard,  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  "Facsimiles''  above-named  we  extract  the  following 
particulars  concerning  them : — 

"Plate  XV.  No.  30,  obtained  at  Makes  by  Milcal  Joseph. 
It  contains  the  name  of  Wahbil,  king  of  Saba,  and  there 
is  an  invocation  to  the  god  Dhu  Samawi^  't*)nt27'r>  the 
God  of  heaven." 

Plate  XVI.  No.  S2,  from  Mareb,  brought  by  MiJcal 
Joseph.  "The  deities  mentioned  in  this  inscription  seem 
to  be  Athtor^  Almakah,  and  Shems." 

A  third  of  these  stones^  also  from  Maeeb,  appears 


>  X  8  o  Athtor,  rfi  n  o  Y  ^^^^""' 

V  ^  D  1    h    AJ-akah,  U  T  II  T  X  HDhatKh. 
3  *1  N  ©  n  I  X  H  ^^**  Badhaidm, 
?  ©  U  rS  H  ®  Dhu  Samawi. 
According  to  the  Alphabets  ofEcediger  and  Fremel 
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to  give  the  names  of  kings  of  Saba  (Dhnraydan  and 
Alashracb) ;  bat  on  three  or  four  out  of  the  six  brought 
by  the  colporteur^  there  is,  singular  to  say,  the  name  of 
Dhu  Samawi,  the  God  of  heaven.  This  reading,  it 
mnst  be  observed,  is  according  to  FresnePs  alphabet, 
or  a  blending  of  Fresnel's  and  Boediger^s^  whose  deri- 
vation we  shall  presently  show. 

Inscription,  Plate  xvii.  No.  34,  of  the  Museum  list, 
copied  on  our  opposite  page,  is  seven  inches  high,  and 
eleven  inches  long,  with  incised  letters.  It  is  a  dedi- 
cation to  several  divinities — ^Dhu  Samawi,  Athtor, 
Hanbas,  Almakah,  Dhat  Khamin,  and  Dhat  Badhanim, 
names  known  firom  other  inscriptions.  This  stone  also 
was  brought  from  March  by  Mikal  Joseph,  and  was 
purchased  from  the  Bible  Society.  All  the  names,  ex- 
cepting the  first  and  last,  are  to  be  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  Harem  of  Balkis,  copied  by  Amaud. 

The  tablets  presented  by  Colonel  Coghlan  seem 
chiefly  dedicated  to  Almakah. 

"The  Himyaritic  language,*'  says  again  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  facsimiles  J  "is  so  called  from  having 
been  used  by  the  descendants  of  Himyar,  a  Joktauite 
king  of  Yemen.  It  is  named  Musnad  by  the  Arabic 
writers^  one  or  two  of  whom  are  said  to  have  preserved 
alphabets  of  the  character  with  the  corresponding  Arabic 
letters.  These  alphabets  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  as  far  as  it  has  been 
attempted  by  learned  Orientalists  in  Berlin  and  in  Lon- 
don. The  writing  is  in  horizontal  lines,  which  are  read 
firom  right  to  lefb,  and  the  words  are  supposed  to  be 
separated  by  a  vertical  stroke. 

"  The  Himyaritic  is  considered  by  Arabic  authorities 
to  be  a  form  of  Arabic  that  preceded,  and  was  ultimately 
superseded  by,  the  Ishmaelite  Arabic^  or  language  of  the 
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Hedjaz.  The  Himyaritic  is  closely  allied  to  ErHioncaiid 
HiBBEw^  and  the  Amhabig  has  chiefly  helped  to  interprat 
it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  contain  remains 
of  the  language  of  the  earlier  races  of  Arabia^  sock 
as  the  Aditea  and  Amalekites/' — IrUrodtidory  Bemarlm. 

THE  SONS  OV  JOETAN. 

''The  Mohammedan  writers  agree  in  setting  forth/* 
gays  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  "  Lands  of  the  Bible/*  tqL  m 
p.  632,  "  that  Elahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eba%  of 
Genesis  x.,  and  his  sons,  whose  names  are  still  attad^d 
to  different  provinces  in  the  south  of  Arabia^  settled  in 
that  country.  By  them,  as  by  Hud,  Heber,  or  Eber, their 
grandfather,  the  Patriarchal  faith  was  upheld  in  some 
degree  of  purity.  Kahtan  had  a  son  named  Yarab,  the 
inventor  of  the  Arabic  language,  from  whom  are  de- 
scended all  the  Arabs  of  Yemen.  Yarab  left  a  son 
called  Yashhab,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abd 
Shems,  '  an  adorer  of  the  sun.*  This  prince  had  several 
sons,  as  Kahtan,  Amru,  and  Hmyar.  From  the  latter 
of  these  were  descended  the  whole  race  of  princes  who 
reigned  in  Yemen  till  the  time  of  Islam.** 

"  The  Himyaritic  princes  had  each  for  several  genera- 
tions their  own  special  provinces,  till  the  supreme  power 
was  concentrated  in  El  Hareth  ul  Bayesh,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Tobba,  and  reigned  at  Sheba.  The  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Balkis,  and  is  said  to  have  embraced  Judaism.** 

"All  Arabian  geographers  identify  the  present  Mareb, 
or  Saba,  the  capital  of  Sana,  with  Sheba.**  The 
traditions  of  Arabia — "always  to  be  respected  where 
they  cannot  be  disproved** — hand  down  the  name  of 
Saba,  or  Sheba  (the  son  of  Joktan,  brother  of  Peleg, 
p.  112)  as  the  builder  of  the  far-£&med  Dyke  of  Mareb. 
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Thej  speak  of  him  as  the  seventh  firom  Noah^  and  first 
king  of  the  Sabeans. 

THE  BESEABCHES  OT  ikBHATJD  AKD  FBBSKEL. 

The  researches  of  M.  Amand  called  the  attention  of 
oar  Continental  neighbours  to  this  subject  of  the  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  year  1844. 

It  was  at  that  time  still  more  difficult  than  at  present 
for  Europeans  to  penetrate  to  Mareb.  M.  Amaud^  from 
the  Turkish  army  at  Mocha^  passed  as  French  physician 
into  the  service  of  the  Imaum  of  Sand^  in  Yemen.  He 
obtained  leave  to  visit  the  famous  Dyke,  which  realized 
an  that  had  been  told  of  it  in  Arabian  story.  He 
found  many  Himyaritic  inscriptions  in  the  '^  pillar-texf 
character  on  ruined  buildings,  and  some  even  on  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Dyke  itself. 

It  was  with  immense  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  the 
Arabs  to  let  him  take  any  copies  of  these  inscriptions. 
Even  women  and  children  were  crying  out,  "Drive 
away  this  sorcerer,  this  infidel,  who  brings  misfortune 
with  him ;  all  the  evil  on  earth  may  come  to  us  through 
him ;  he  shall  not  copy  the  writings  on  our  stones.'' 

Notwithstanding  incessant  persecution  and  threats 
from  the  iBedouins,  who  promised  to  put  him  to  the 
torture  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  by  which  ho 
was  going  to  find  and  carry  oflf  their  treasures,  M. 
Amaud  did  succeed  in  copying  fifty-six  of  these  inscrip- 
tions at  Sana,  Keribah,  and  Mareb,  and  copies  of  them 
are  to  be  found,  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
adventures,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  1845,  fourth 
series,  tom.  v.  pp.  211—245,  809—345,  vol.  vi.  pp.  169 
— 191 ;  and  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  194 — ^237, 
336 — 398,  are  M.  Fresners  comments  upon  the  subject. 

"We  left  the  camp/'  says  M,  Amaud,  ^^on  the 
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morning  of  the  18th  July,  1843,  and  turned  towards  the 
cast  to  pursue  our  route  down  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of 
Dana,  between  the  two  mounts  of  Balak,  which  once 
formed  the  basin  of  the  Dyke/' 

The  heat  of  the  sun  had  just  begun  to  make  itself 
felt  when  our  traveller  rejoiced  in  his  first  view  of  the 
ancient  foundations.  He  climbed  the  right  bank  of  the 
torrent,  encumbered  with  trees  and  dead  branches,  and 
found  himself  between  two  well-preserved  masses  of 
stone,  on  which  were  many  inscriptions,  which  he 
hastened  to  copy ;  and  afber  three  days  of  earnest 
labour,  in  spite  of  the  Arabs  pointing  their  guns  at  him 
perpetually,  he  brought  away  fifty-six  inscriptions  in  all, 
but  he  declares  that  he  endured  more  anxiety  and  vexa- 
tion in  that  short  period  than  duriug  all  the  eleven  years 
ho  had  passed  out  of  France. 

Several  of  these  inscriptions  were  in  one  line,  as 
follows,  and  will  form  studies  for  the  curious  :— 

KO.  XV. 

HHI)XSMTRlII«?l?Sn 

KO.  XVI* 

niv*Eii^i^i)ia 


»0.   XIX. 


c^isimni«iivjni 

These  and  many  others,  copied  by  M.  Amaud 
at  Sana,  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  by 
M.  Fresnel,  the  consul  of  France  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
tlius  were  brought  before  the  literati  of  Europe.  Gese- 
nius,  Roediger,  and  Fresnel  himself,  each  formed  an 
alphabet,  taking  for  their  basis  two  forms  of  Eimyaritic 
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alpliabcts  which  they  fonnd  in  Arabic  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  BerUn. 

FrcsncVs  is  herewith  given^  with  its  English  and  Ara- 
bic equivalents.  Boediger's  almosts  entirely  resembles  it. 

From  their  united  decipherments  such  restdts  as  the 
following  have  been  attained^  but  none  qf  more  impoirU 
ance : — 

Gesenins  reads — "  The  King  of  the  Himyarites." 

Fresnel  reads—''  Karibal^  great  chiefs  samamed 
Jehnam^  King  of  Saba,  and  Dhonraydonn,  son  of 
Dhamar^aly,  sub-chief,  and  Halkarmer,  son  of  Karibal, 
have  instituted  or  dedicated  three  measures  of  incense 
to  the  Divinity  Almakah,  for  the  health  and  the  pardon 
of  the  two  houses  of  Salhan  and  Halamamib/'— -(See 
''Journal  Asiatique/'   Sept.  1848,  p.   219.)— 

"  It  is  possible,"  says  the  Museum  Appendix,  "  that 
monuments  such  as  these,  full  of  invocations  to  idols, 
may  belong  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  empire.  Two 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  bearing  dates,  accord- 
ing to  Fresnel,  the  one  from  Sana,  578,  and  the  other 
from  Hisn  Ghorab,  640.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
determined  from  what  era  these  dates  are  calculated.*' 

M.  Fresnel  tells  us  that  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
in  seeking  the  names  of  Oods,  men,  and  places  in  these 
inscriptions,  and  that  he  perceives  a  repetition  of  the 
same  formula  in  many  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  text^  as 
if  they  were,  in  fact,  used  like  the  "  hismittah'^  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  Arabs  to  this  day.  -He  considers  the  last 
three  names  in  each  formula  to  refer  to  feminine  deities, 
and  the  first  three  to  gods  masculine,  and  supposes  that 
their  witness  is  evoked  by  the  writer  of  the  inscription. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  subjects  by  the  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  to  the  Koran,  see  as  follows :— 
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^'The  first  great  calamity  that  befell  the  tribes 
settled  in  Yemen  was  the  inundation  of  Aram,  which 
happened  soon  aflier  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
and  ia  famous  in  Arabian  history.  Abdshems,  sur- 
named  Saba,  having  built  the  city  called  Saba  (and 
afterwards  Mareb),  made  a  vast  mound  or  dam  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  that  came  down  from  the 
mountains.  This  building  stood  like  a  mountain  itself 
above  the  city,  and  was  esteemed  so  strong  that.it  could 
never  fail.  The  water  was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a 
work  so  solid  that  many  houses  were  built  upon  it,  and 
every  &mily  had  a  certain  portion  of  the  water,  distri- 
bated  by  aqueducts ;  but  at  length  God  sent  a  mighty 
flood  which  broke  down  the  mound  by  night,  while  the 
people  slept,  and  carried  away  the  whole  city,  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  people. 

"The  tribes  which  remained  in  Yemen  after  this 
devastation  continued  till  seventy  years  before  Moham- 
med^ when  Ethiopia  sent  forces  to  assist  the  Christians 
of  Yemen  against  the  cruel  persecutions  of  their  King 
Dhon  Nowas,  a  bigoted  Jew,  whom  they  forced  into  the 
sea.  Badhan,''  it  is  added,  ''was  the  last  of  the 
Himyarite  princes  who  submitted  to  Mohammed,  and 
changed  his  religion.''  (See  Dhat  Badhanim  on  the 
atone,  p.  138.) 

The  rehgion  of  the  Arabs  under*  their  Himyaritic 
princes  seems  to  have  been  idolatrous  in  various  ways — 
as  Sabeans  they  worshipped  stars  and  angels — though 
merely  as  inferior  deities  and  mediators  with  God. 
They  called  the  Most  High  God  Allah,  and  subordi- 
nate deities  Al  Ilahat,  the  goddesses. 

It  was  from  this  gross  idolatry  or  worship  of  "  com- 
panions of  God,''  as  the  Arabs  continue  to  call  them, 
that  Mohammed  reclaimed  his  countrymen,  bringing 
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ihem  back  to  the  trath  that  '^  there  is  but  cme  Chd/^ 
thongh  he  added  to  it  the  falsehood^  '^  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet.^'  He  is  eaid  to  have  destroyed  even  tiie 
imago  of  Abraham^  kept  sacred  in  the  Caaba. 

ATHTOB. 

By  FresnePs  alphabet  is  read  the  name  of  the  goddess 
^  V  o  Q  Athtob^  on  the  newly-discovered  tabletSj 
^  and  this  may  be  identified  with  Aahtoreth^ 
known  to  ns  as  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians  and  FhaBm- 
cians^  an  early  reference  to  whom  is  made  in  Scripture,  as 
far  back  as  1913  B.C.  In  Gen.  xiv.  5^  we  have  a  notice 
of  a  place  called  ^^  Ashteroth  Kamaim/'*  named  after 
the  idol  worshipped  there.  The  word  Kamaim  signifies 
horns,  and  the  literal  reading  would  be  ''Ashteroth 
with  horns.^* 

On  either  side  of  a  granite  monument  of  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III,  (just  after  that  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel), 
at  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  Gallery  in  the  British  MusemUi 
may  bo  seen  a  figure  of  tho  Egyptian  goddess  Athob, 
with  an  orb  upon  her  head,  enclosed  within  homSj 
pointing  upwards. 

*'  The  goddess  Astarte  of  the  Greeks,  a  later  form 
of  Ashteroth,  is  said  to  have  placed  upon  her  own  head 
the  head  of  a  bull,  as  tho  sign  of  royalty.  She  repre- 
sented THE  MOON,  as  Adonis  did  the  sun;  and  her  horns 
ore  also  the  horns  of  a  new  or  crescent  moon.  Orpheus 
styled  her  '  the  bull-homed  moon,'— thus  the  original 

*  This  place  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as  Tell  Aahteieh« 
about  ten  inile.H  cost  of  Tiberias.  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  the  last  of  tii0 
gigantic  Rephaim  princes,  reigned  in  Ashteroth  {Gen,  xiv.  5 ;  Josh, 
xii.  4),  and  in  tho  dirision  of  the  land  afterwards  (1  Chron.  iL  71)  i^ 
was  giycn  to  the  sons  of  Gorihom,  the  son  of  LctL 
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of  the  crescent-crowned  Astarte  was  an  object  of  worship 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Abraham/^* 

PhcBnioians  may  not  only  have  brought  their  lan- 
guage and  their  system  of  writing  it,  but  their  idolatries, 
it  seems,  from  South  Arabia  or  Egypt.  M.  Fresnel 
wishes  to  lay  especial  stress  on  the  ethnological  fact  that 
firom  the  very  earliest  age  Doan  and  Hadramaut,  in 
South  Arabia,  sent  forth  colonies  on  all  sides,  to  Asia, 
Africa,  and  even  Europe,  receiving  none  in  return,  the 
ancient  tribe  of ''  Ad,'*  of  which  all  Arabian  tradition 
speaks,  alone  continuing  to  dwell  within  their  own  border. 
*'  This  tribe  had  for  a  prophet  Heber,  one  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  whom  the  Arabs  call  Houd.  From  Yemen  emi- 
grated the  finest  specimens  of  the  human  race — the  red ' 
men  ci  Himyar,  Edom,  and  Erythrea,  ever  radiating 
towards  the  limit  of  the  black  and  the  white  races/' 
(*'  Journal  Asiatique,"  p.  393,  vol.  vi.)  "At  forty  leagues 
from  Zhafar  there  is  a  mountain  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Mareb  '  Nous,'  near  which  is  found,  not  the  Eabb 
HouD,  or  tomb  of  Heber,  but  the  Kabb  Saleh,  or  the 
tomb  of  the  Father  of  Heber." 

ALMAKAH. 

We  may  take  notice  of  another  name  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, AlmaJcahj  t*  ^  II  ^  r^ — ^^  which  neither 
Scripture  nor  the  Greek  mythology  seem  to  throw  any 
light;  but  as  the  names  of  kings  and  queens  as  well 
as  gods  are  supposed  to  be  given,  this  may  be  either ; 
— and  Balkamah,  or  Balkis,  the  Arab  name  for  tho 
Queen  of  the  South,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  has  been 
suggested  as  its  rendering. 

•  See  «*  Palcstme,"  by  the  Eer.  H.  S.  OsbupD,  of  Ajncric*.    Trubner, 
1859. 
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THE  PRIMEVAL  ABABIC. 


"  Alas^  there  is  more  than  one  langoage^''  says  Sir 
Greorge  Comewall  Lewis,  "  whose  letters  are  as  legible  as 
a  modem  newspaper,  but  which  we  cannot,  nevertheleBS, 
interpret.  This  may  be  said  of  the  Etruscan,  the  Lycian, 
the  Oscan,  and  other  South  Italian  dialects,  in  which  the 
efforts  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  have  proved 
utter  failures/* 

But  is  it  possible  that  we  have  left  unnoticed  some 
ancient  key,  that  would  lead  to  the  true  decipherment  of 
all  yet  unread  Semitic  tongues ;  and  might  not  this  key  be 
found  in  the  first  language  spoken  by  the  Arkite  family, 
forlOOyears  after  the  flood?  '^One  people,  of  one  speech,*' 
they  remained,  until  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  the  building 
of  Babel.  Tlien  their  language  was  '^  confounded,*'  and 
the  choice  of  the  line  of  Shem  immediately  follows. 
If  Noah,  Arphaxad,  Salah,  and  Hebcr,  are  distinctly 
traced  in  the  traditions  of  Southern  Arabia,  where  else 
should  we  look  for  their  primeval  language  ? 

The  following  allusions,  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
to  the  Koran,  to  "  ancient  monuments "  of  the  first 
language  of  the  Arabians,  are  of  much  value  now  that 
the  antique  stones,  of  which  this  chapter  treats,  are  at 
last  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world. 

"  The  Arabians  greatly  commend  their  language  as 
so  harmonious,  expressive,  and  copious,  that  no  man 
unless  possessed  of  inspiration  can  become  perfect 
master  of  it.  They  toll  us  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  been  lost,  which  is  not  strange,  considering  that  in 
this  very  old  character  so  little  was  written.  They  add 
that  it  was  known  to  Job,  their  countryman,  and  also  to 
the  Himyarites,  who  called  the  characters  *  El  Musnad/ 
but  the  art  of  writing  it  was  ^  not  publicly  taught,  nor 
indeed  suffered  to  be    used  except  with  permission/ 
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Mention  is  then  made  of  a  few  of  the  ancient  monuments 
existing  in  this  character^  of  which,  however,  'most  of 
the  Arabs,  and  those  of  Mecca  in  particnlar,  were  for 
many  ages  perfectly  ignorant/  It  is  added  that  Mora- 
mer^  of  a  city  of  Irak,  invented  the  modem  Arabio 
character  a  Uttle  while  before  the  institution  of  Moham- 
medanism. His  letters  were  quite  different  to  tho 
Himyaritic,  and  though  rude,  very  much  like  the  Cufic. 
The  firagments  of  the  Koran  itself  were  at  first  written 
in  Moramer's  letters,  which  are  clumsy  and  inelegant, 
consisting  mostly  of  straight  strokes,  and  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Bstrangelo  Syriac  alphabet.  These  pro- 
fessed 'revelations'  were  originally  handed  about  on 
palm-leaves  and  pieces  of  parchment,  and  were  not  col- 
lected into  a  volume  until  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  about  a.d.  634.'' 

Mohammed  began  to  retire  to  the  cave  of  Heva  to 
write  these  fragments  after  his  marriage  with  Khadija, 
in  his  thirtieth  year ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that  tho  date 
of  the  inspiration  of  this  False  Book  was  at  the  close 
of  "seven  times,"  or  about  2520  years  from  the  call  of 
Abraham,  who  is  always  in  the  Koran  presented  as  tho 
prototype  of  a  true  believer  (1921  B.C.  +  599  a.d.  = 
2520).  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Chbist  are 
an  held  up  as  rising  in  authority  and  station — in  their 
due  gradation  one  above  another — but  ''  Mohammed  is 
the  last  and  most  illustrious  apostle  of  all,  and  with  hirn 
the  divine  missions  cease."  He  travelled  at  this  period 
both  into  Syria  and  Southern  Arabia,  and,  it  may  be, 
adapted  or  rejected  what  truth  he  pleased  from  the 
communications  of  a  Nestorian  monk,  but  left  out  the 
heart  and  soul  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — ths 
GOiOHO  Saviour — and  set  up  himself  in  its  stead. 

The  construction  of  the  Koran  can  be  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  no  light  moment.    It  was  Satan's  finished 
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lie  for  the  Eastern  worlds  his  imitation  of  the  Berebiion 
of  God ;  and  fabnlons  as  much  of  it  is^  t^  tioLS  suffiui 
to  Jceep  back  Christ  from  all  the  Arabic  speaking  nations' 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  times  of  the  GentileSj  even  for 
the  space  of  1260  years. 

At  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  oldlalmiael 
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died  (Gen.  xxv.  17),  and  was  "  gathered  to  his  people;*' 
whence  some  have  hoped  he  passed  away  in  the  patri- 
archal faith  to  the  patriarchal  blessing ;  and  for  ages  his 
land  of  Arabia  continued  to  be  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Himyar  and  the  Koreish ;  the  latter  claim- 
ing direct  descent  from  Ishmaol,  the  others  from  Joktan. 
Mohammed  was  the  son  of  a  most  distinguished  branch 
of  the  Koreish,  and  his  grandfather  and  uncle  were 
chief  priests  of  the  Caaba ;  under  his  influence  and  that 
of  his  book,  the  old  vernacular  language  of  the  older 
tribes,  the  Himyaritic,  merged  into  the  one  dialect  of 
the  Koreish,  superseded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
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Niahki^  wHcIi  has  ever  since  remained  in  use,  not  only 
among  tHose  nations  who  write  Arabic,  but  also  among 
the  Turks  and  Persians. 

When  Henry  Martyn  spoke  of  undertaking  a  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  he  said,  "  We  shall 
then  begin  to  preach  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartary, 
port  of  India  and  China,  half  of  Africa,  and  to  all  the 
seacoasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Turkey — and  one 
tongue  shall  suffice  for  them  all.'' 

Still,  therefore,  beside  the  long  lines  of  earth's  his- 
tory, almost  since  the  flood,  runs  the  Arabian  thread. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  spoke  to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness 
of  Shur,  by  the  well  Beer*lahai-roi — ^^  the  well  of  Him 
that  liveth  and  saeth''—- «Sd  foretold  that  her  child 
''  would  be  a  wildVbian-=4iis''  hand  against  every  man, 
and  eveiy  man's  htAd  against  him,  and  that  he  should 
dwell  in  tfie  presence  of  alt  his  brethren/'  Therefore 
heiAiffi^esthe  khj^oms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  all 
the'km^ms  off  Daniel's  dream,  with  Us  shifting  sands 
for  a  thioniey  and  lA^  camels  ind  his  jialiii-trees  for  a 
poBMtaion.  ''^Afiiahiun,  Ishicasl/ Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  is 
thMniy  he  reads  his  genealogy ;  he  excuses  his  robberies 
of  ^tiuwe  who  cross  his  path,  by  saying,  "  Whenlshmael 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father  Abraham,  he  had 
the  open  plains  and  deserts  given  him  by  God  for  his 
patrimony,  with  permission  to  possess  whatever  he 
could  find  there."  So  that  instead  of  confessing  that  he 
'^  robs,"  he  only  thinks  he  '^  gains,"  and  in  his  own  camp 
nothing  is  ever  known  to  be  stolen. 

'^Te  are  an  intermediate  nation,  O  Arabians," 
said  their  lawgiver  to  them,  ^'  witnesses  against  the  rest 
of  mankind  !  Wherever  ye  be  turn  your  faces  towards 
the  holy  temple  of  Mecca." 

Still  therefore  on  the  sands  his  followers  spread  their 
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prayer-carpet — ^tmly  witnesses  against  anyof thediscipks 
of  a  better  Master  who  neglect  to  commune  with  Hdc, 
the  Ever  Present. 

A  recent  traveller  (Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave)  has  pene- 
trated^ at  the  risk  of  his  life^  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Nejed^  the  great  central  plateau  of  Arabia.  He  has 
lately  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
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years,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  converse  in 
nothing  but  Arabic.  He  lately  crossed  in  disguise,  as  a 
wandering  doctor,  from  Gtiza,  in  Southern  Syria,  to  Oman, 
in  the  south-east  of  Arabia.  He  wishes  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  confuses  the  idea  of  the  wandering  Be- 
douin with  that  of  the  Arab  proper,  and  tells  us  that 
those  nomads  merely  encircle  a  more  settled  central 
kingdom,  in  which  exist  cities  with  20,000  inhabitants, 
with  their  shops,  bazaars,  and  mosques,  tasteful  sti^eets, 
and  three-storied  houses.    The  kingdom  of  the  Waha- 
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bites  is  montioned^  and  Hail^  the  capital  of  Djobel 
Schomur;  its  monarcli  is  called  the  Sultan  of  theNejed. 

A  most  severe  code  of  Mohammedanism  has  been 
reviyed  at  this  centre  within  the  last  hundred  years^ 
showing  what  Islamism  must  have  been  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  early  enthusiasm.  Yet^  on  the  other  hand, 
says  Mr.  Palgrave,  "  my  being  a  Christian,  of  which  I 
made  no  secret,  subjected  me  to  no  inconvenience. 
Except  in  the  large  towns,''  he  adds,  ^'  Islamism  is  any- 
thing  but  obtrusive,  and  it  is  usually  intermingled  with 
certain  superstitious  observances  strongly  suggestive  of 
a  lingering  trace  of  the  old'  Sabean  worship  of  the  sun, 
which  existed  before  Mohammed  drove  out  Paganism. 

''In  Northern  Arabia  the  people  pray  as  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon,  and  so  continue 
tin  Ilia  whole  disc  is  clear,  and  again  in  the  evening, 
reversing  the  order,  of  course.  This  is  a  ritual  which  is 
atoizigeiitly  prohibited  in  the  Koran.'' 

Agaiuj  in  Oman  (in  the  South)  Mr.  Palgrave 
finmd  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  not 
to  tlie  mm  at  east  or  west,  but  with  their  faces  to  the 
lunih;  and  on  inquiry,  he  learned  to  his  surprise  that 
the  name  they  applied  to  the  north  star  was  that  very 
same  mysterious  title  Jah,  assxmied  by  the  Almighty  to 
Himself  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  This  he  was  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  idea  of  fixity  which,  in  their  ignorance 
of  modem  astronomy,  they  would  probably  attribute  to 
the  only  star  that  seemed  to  them  always  to  occupy  the 
same  place.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Palgrave  remarked 
that  all  Anti-Islamitic  nations  were  always  to  be  found 
in  the  East,  nestled  among  the  mountains.* 

Avery  curious  record  in  relation  to  the  above  may  be 

*  See  alto  tlie  hill  tribei  of  India,  as  distinot  from  the  BoddhiiU  and 
Brahmins. 
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seen  in ''  The  Ulnstrated  Translation  of  tHe  Book  of  Job'' 
(referred  to  at  p.  126  of  this  rol.)  In  the  notes  on  Job 
xxxi.  there  is  reference  to  Sanchoniathon^  the  oldest  Fhos- 
nician  writer^  who  tells  ns  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Phoenicia  raised  their  hands  to  heaven^  towards  the  snn^ 
whom  they  regarded  as  sole  master  of  the  heavens^  and 
honoured  under  the  name  of  Beel  or  Baal  Samin  (Lord 
of  heaven).  The  tribe  of  Himyar  was  conseerated  to 
the  sun.  An  ancient  Arabic  author,  Abulfarage  (Hist. 
Dyn.,  p.  184),  relates  that  the  Sabeans,when  they  pray^ 
turn  towards  the  north  pole.  They  pray  three  timea 
a  day — at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  mid-day,  and  at 
simset — and  they  bow  three  times  before  that  star.  What 
singular  illustrations  have  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  to  light  of  the  times  of  Job !  This 
order  of  worship  that  the  Patriarch  disclaims  i    < 

**  If  I  should  see  the  sun  when  it  shineth. 
Or  the  moon  walking  splendidly, 
And  my  heart  should  be  secretly  enticed. 
And  my  hand  should  kiss  my  mouth, 

That  also  would  be  an  iniquity  [to  be  dealt  wi(ili  by]  the  jndgei ; 
For  I  should  haye  denied  the  Gk>d  Most  High." 

BELATION  BETWEEN  THE  HIM7ARITIC  AKD  SANSCRIT 
ALPHABETS. 

The  Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  Northern  Arabia  are 
named  in  Scripture  as  the  earliest  caravan  merchants ; 
Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  to  the  Midianite  merchant- 
men (in  Dothan,  near  to  Shechem),  and  they  brought 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  Gen.  xxxvii.  28.  The  Joktanite 
Arabs  of  the  south  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  traders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  "  sea- faring  Arabs/'  carrying  their  com- 
merce to  the  shores  of  India  and  eyen  China  also ;  and 
if  they  carried  their  commerce  into  some  parts  of  India, 
and  possibly  colonized  there,  some  very  curious  proof 
exists  that  they  also  carried  the  Semitic  alphabet. 
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This  may  be  fomid  in  '^  Essays  on  Indian  Antiqni- 
'  by  the  kto  Jas.  Prinsep,  F.R.S.^  among  his  '^  Mo- 
difications of  the  Sansobit  alphabet^  ranging  in  date 
fifom  543  B.C.  to  1200  a.d/'— a  work  edited  by  'Mr.  E. 
Thomas. 

The  .first  of  these  alphabets  is  of  the  era  of  the  rise 
of  Buddhism  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christy  and  we 
:ffwe  it  as  followsj  with  the  value  of  the  letters  as  ded- 
plierad  by  J£r.  PmiBep  : — 

0U>  BAMOBXT  ALPEIBGR. 

f  TA(vCd(b£PK(Gr'^I 

k  Jc  hg  gb  Ji   oh  chh  jjbntthddhn 

A0{3.DlLloDrHXXIJil/ri; 

•tiiiddhnpphbbhmy    rlvhs 

QSie- likeness  of  fourteen  of  the  above  letters  to  four- 
teen of  the  Himyaritic  alphabet  will  strike  the  eye  of 
tlie  most  cursory  observer,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
their  powers^  as  at  present  explored^  are  in  the  least 

BAVSCSIT. 

6  O  +  1  C  HA 

£□  r A1 K  a 

EnCYABinO. 

90  X  IC  4  r^ 
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XODIBV  SAHgClIT. 

ht^tPt:  ^R«n  ^^  ^!3r^t  f^ft^ 

Aon  iL  IL* 

Tliis  likeness  of  form  would  not  have  been  perceived 
from  the  present  Sanscrit  letters  (the  Devanagiii)^  the 
form  in  which  this  ancient  language  was  found  existent 
in  the  last  century  of  our  era ; — ^when  the  successes  of  the 
British  in  India  led  to  the  examination  of  its  monu- 
mental remains^  and  the  Stones  and  Rocks  of  Grirottr 
and  Asoka  in  Hindustan — as  well  as  the  fragile  leayes  of 
the  palm  tree  carefully  concealed  in  temples — gave  xxp 
their  treasures  to  the  researches  of  the  lamented  Prinsepj 
and  created  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  language. 

The  Sanscrit  was  then  declared  to  be  the  migmTig 
link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  The  gramma- 
tical principles  on  which  it  was  based  were  found  to 
pervade  the  Greek,  the  Xiatin,  the  German,  the  Icelandic, 
and  in  fact  all  the  tongues  now  called  ^'  Indo-European/' 
and  yet  the  Sanscrit  was  not  their  mother  tongue. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  admits  it  was  only  their  dder 
sister.  It  sprung  from  the  same  stem  as  they  did,  and 
this  stem  he  pronounces  Aryan  or  Japhetic,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  declares  it  not  impossible  that  Aryan 
and  Semitic,  though  distinct  families  of  languages,  may 
have  had  a  common  origin. 

All  the  present  alphabets  of  Northern  and  Southern 
India,  from  Thibet  to  Ceylon,  might  be  traced  back 
through  various  gradations  to  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Asoka.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  the  first  vmitm 

*  We  owe  thifl  Bpecimen  to  the  kindneM  of  Mr.  Wattiy  Geowb 
Courti  Temple  Bar. 
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edition  of  their  sacred  books  appeared  only  in  the  first 
century  B.C.,  notwithstanding  their  previons  nse  of 
characters  for  monnmental  purposes. 

The  likeness  of  the  Old  Sanscrit  letters  to  the 
HmYAsnic  is  snrely  much  closer  than  to  the  Phceniciak, 
which  they  have  been  formerly  supposed  to  resemble  (see 
p.  84). 

THE    FATBIABCH   EBEB. 

On  the  whole  it  is  very  interesting  for  readers  of 
the  Bible  to  trace  and  connect  the  scattered  notices  of 
the  Patriarchal  Races  in  the  Sacred  Volume^  as  distinct 
from  the  CHOSEN  people  of  Israel. 

Ebes  first  stands  out  after  the  flood  as  seventh  &om 
Enoch  (who  was  seventh  from  Adam),  and  is  similarly  a 
prophet  and  a  teacher,  but  it  is  in  Southern  Arabia. 
Eber  outlives  Shem,  his  great  grand&ther,  by  thirty- 
one  years, — is  in  tsLct  the  longest  liver  after  the  flood, 
and  is  ths  ancestor  of  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Eebreios. 
He  outlives  Abraham  by  four  years.  His  own  son 
Peleo  stands  midway  between  Noah  and  Abraham.  In 
the  days  of  Peleg  came  ''division,''  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  ''choice.''  Eber  sees  both,  and  Eber  must 
certainly  have  spoken  the  primitive  Ark-language. 
Eber  dies  not  till  1817  B.C.  As  he  was  seventh  jErom 
Enoch,  he  sees  Isaac  bom,  the  seventh  from  himself-— 
"the  chilJ  of  promise."  Eber  dwells  on  the  earth 
ninety-three  years  with  Ishmael,  seventy-nine  with 
Isaac,  nineteen  with  Jacob  and  Esau,  but  he  has  passed 
away  before  Joseph  or  Job,  and  if  tradition  may  be 
trusted^  his  dwelling  was  among  his  Joktanite  descen- 
dants, whose  settlements,  marked  in  Gen.  x.,  are  dis- 
tinct to  this  day,  and  who,  receiving  Ishmael  and  Esau 
into  their  Arabian  stock,  were  the  fathers  of  the  Arabs 
—the  "  mingled  people." 
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THE  PIOFUNO  or    IHinA. 

"The  Rig  Veda/'  says  Dr.  Margoliouth,  in  a  lechw 
on  India  and  the  Indians^  "terms  the  aborigines  of  {hk 
country^  among  other  names,  Asooras.  I  am  persuaded 
they  have  several  different  ancestors  in  the  patriards 
who  peopled  the  earth,  not  long  after  the  Flood.  Then 
is  probably  a  relation  between  the  Asooras,  and  the 
Asshurim  of  Scripture.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh, 
Asshur  Ls  invariably  written  Asnra.  The  Bible  mentions 
three  families  of  that  name :  first,  as  deecended  &oxa  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  11)— 

'  Oat  of  that  land  [Shinar]  went  forth  Asihiir,  and  bmlded  liiaefth.* 
Secondly^  as  descended  from  Shem  (Gten.  z.  22)— 

*  The  children  of  Shem ;  Elam,  and  Anhnc* 

Thirdly,  from  Abraham  by  Ketnrah  (Gren.  xxv.  8)— 

*  And  the  souw  of  Dedan  [her  grandson]  were  Aashurim,'  etc 

"  I  would  suggest,  that  these  respective  Asooras 
successively  found  their  way  into  the  vast  contineo^ 
which  we  call  India.  Wo  still  find  a  trace  of  the  name 
in  the  '^Soora^'  tribe  of  Orissa;  the  physiognomies  of 
the  aborigines  are  very  varied.  When  tiie  children  of 
Abraham  followed  the  descendants  of  Ham  and  Shem 
into  those  regions,  we  can  account  for  the  high  sounding 
Brahma ;  the  lost  invaders  knew  that  Abraham  wad  the 
friend  of  God,  and  their  offspring  eventually,  throng^ 
ignorance,  made  a  god  of  him.  Later  Brahmins  conjm^ 
up  the  fable  of  the  ^g^,^*  etc. 

The  greater  part  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  were  a 
'^  mingled  people ''  who  were  all  to  stand  by,  and  see 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  their  ancestor — *'JBi 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called" 

*'The  kindreds,  places,  and  times,''  says    Queen 
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Elizabeth's  old  "Consent  of  Scripture ''  "  are  the  lights 
of  the  narrations  of  the  Bible,  and  are  registered  so  pro- 
fitably that  it  should  be  blasphemy  to  affirm  any  one  of 
them  idle"  Yet  how  are  these  lost  by  the  wilful  varia- 
tioiis  of  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  translation  I 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  Archbishop  Usher's  chrono- 
logy np  to  the  death  of  Moses,  calculated  by  the 
rerbal  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  to  enable  every 
carefiil  reader  of  these  pages  to  reckon  easily  the  pos- 
sible juxtaposition  of  the  patriarchal  lives. 

TiLBLB  OY  ABCHBISHOP  TJSHEB^S  CHBONOLOQT. 
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May  a  diligent  recnrrence  to  the  Hebrerw  dates  tend 
to  lead  our  readers  to  a  fresli  delight  in  the  Book  of 
Job^  the  true  ''  book  of  the  Chronicles''  of  this  early  timei 
which  gathers  together  all  the  knowledge  of  God  in- 
herited by  the  men  of  the  Arabian  desert.  What  light 
does  that  book  throw  on  the  ethnological  records  of 
Gtenesis  ?  ''  The  Desert  of  Sinai/'  by  Dr.  Bonar,  gires 
a  fair  introduction  to  its  beauties.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  no  book  in  the  Bible  which  so  necessarify 
requires  illustration  from  desert  scenes  and  desert 
customs  as  does  that  of  Job ;  and  for  the  reader  who 
has  dwelt  for  a  few  weeks  among  these,  this  book 
assumes  a  double  interest  and  attraction.  Two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  every  chapter  he  lights  upon 
words,  figures,  and  allusions  which  seem  robbed  of  half 
their  point  and  power  when  interpreted  in  connection 
with  European  or  even  with  Syrian  ways,  and  laws^  and 
scenery. 

'^  From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  the  Book  of 
Job  is  the  book  of  the  tent  and  the  desert,  as  trnly  as 
Ecclesiastes  is  the  book  of  the  palace,  Proverbs  the 
book  of  the  city.  Canticles  the  book  of  the  garden^ 
Romans  the  book  of  the  forum,  Hebrews  the  book  of 
the  altar,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  book  of  the  temple.** 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


TEX  momss  oj*  ababia,  anotheb  EEABnra. 


AL    JLAJSWhsTn     XXT— 10L    TOBSTBR'8     7RISNl>8~INB(miPn03r    Oir    RISK 
I  TBXBB  OV  JLD— THB  MUSNAD— XA.  TOBSTBft'S  ALPRABST 
I  FAB8  or  SULOUl— THS  SEOOND  POBK — ^DATBS  OX  IXSCRIPTXOirS" 
TBS  BTXB  OF  MABBB—ARABTAX  PRIXCE8S*8  SPITAPH— JOB's  D18CBIF* 
TKnr    OV  THB  PRIOB  OP  WISDOM— TUB    BUULI— BTHIOPIO  ALPHABBT 
— lEABUB      OP     KB.      X00ir*8       CHCnSSS     AND      ARABIC      ALPHABST3 
WILII  POR    TRB  RLZHB— TRB  PRUm  IS  ARABIA  AKD  ORIRA. 


'  the  last  cliapter  we  collected^  as  we  imagme^  all 
the  present  iiafonnatioa  on  the  subject  of  Him* 
yaritic  inscriptions^  which  will  be  considered 
authentic  by  some  of  onr  readers;  but  whatever 
be  the  date  of  the  most  recently  discovered 
tablets  and  stones^  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
■tbject  condaots  ns  to  very  ancient  associations^  for  we 
iHKfa  gone  bade  to  Noah, — and  the  leap  into  the 
''mystical''  will  not  be  so  great  if  we  now  venture  to 
present  Mr.  Forster's  researches  concerning  the  Bock  of 
Hisn  Ohorab.  By  a  different  alphabet,  and  with  what 
li0  calls  "  Al  E^aswini's  key,''  he  has  obtained  results 
wlnoh  are  certainly  much  more  '^  telling"  than  those  of 
Fresnel;  and,  notwithstanding  the  storm  of  prejudice 
which  for  a  dozen  years  has  burst  upon  his  devoted 
faead^  he  has  now  published  two  new  books  on  this 
his  fiftvourite  subject,  and  continues  to  maintain  his 
ground* 

The  Bev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.  is  no  unknown  novice ; 
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his  "Mahometanism  Unvefled/'  and  his  ^'Geograpl^ 
of  Arabia/'  had  long  been  considered  standard  works; 
yet^  for  the  sake  of  strangers  to  his  writingSj  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  mention  that  his  ''Voice  of  Israel ''  his 
been  so  marked  by  the  ban  of  modem  scholars  that  maaj 
have  been  prevented  &om  reading  it.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of 
deepleaming  and  piety.  One  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canter- 
bury  cathedral^  and  Rector  of  Stisted^  Essez^  he  was  ihe 
intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Jebb^  and  presents  his  readers 
with  an  autograph  attestation  of  the  interest  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Howley  in  all  that  he  advances ;  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  no  mean  judge  of  evidence^  was  on  his  side ;  also 
Lord  Harrowby  and  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.  These  may  be  men- 
tioned as  well  known  names ;  the  research  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits^  and  with  Mr.  Forster  it  is  no  mere  question 
of  literature.  He  is  truly  a  defender  of  the  faith  against 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  age^  and  the  investiga- 
tions on  which  he  has  bestowed  an  earnest  life  are  wdl 
worth  some  of  the  time  which  is  often  unsparingly 
lavished  on  lighter  topics;  though,  perhaps,  we  may 
admit  that  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  he  announced 
his  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  alphabet  has  aided  to  preju- 
dice the  cool  heads  of  those  who  merely  open  and  skim 
his  book,  and  laugh  at  his  superstructure  as  "  too  good 
to  be  true/'  without  patience  to  examine  his  argu- 
ments.* 

When  Mr.  Forster  first  heard  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab,  he  was  employed  upon 
''The  Geography  of  Arabia/'  for  which  he  had  had 
occasion  to  consult  old  Arabic  authorities,  among 
others,  Schultcns.     The  tidings  of  Captain  Haines's  in- 

•See  **Tho  Voice  of  Israel  on  the  Bocks  of  Sinai,"  1862;  and 
"Sinai  Photographed,"  1862.  Richard  BetUUg^  New  Boxliiigtoa 
Street 
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scriptioiij  reported  in  the  travels  of 
Wellsted,  recalled  to  his  memory 
a  rare  tract  of  Sclmlteiis — ^whose 
title  was  ''Monumenta  Vetustiora 
Arabiae,^'  which  spoke  of  engraved 
marbles  among  rained  towers  in 
Hadramant^  near  the  Emporium 
of  Aden.  On  reference  to  that 
work,  he  found  mentioned  two 
most  ancient  poems/ discovered  by 
Abderrahman,  viceroy  of  Yemen, 
between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth 
years  of  the  Hegira,  or  about  a.d. 
660-670.  Schultens  had  taken  his 
information  from  the ''  Cosmography 
of  Al  Kaswinl/'  a  far  earlier  writer, 
who  had  declared,  that  when 
Abderrahman  discovered  the  in- 
scriptions, the  fortress  had  laid 
long  in  ruins,  and  also  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era  referred  the  poems  to  the  times 
of  the  Adites  (their  heroic  age). 
These  Arabs  were  able  to  translate 
the  inscriptions,  though  in  their 
ancient  character,  and  Al  Kaswini^ 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  the  translation  in  the 
Arabic  of  the  seventh.  We  here 
present  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
poem  in  its  original  characters,  and 
add  theproposeddecipherment  of  the 
whole,  by  Mr.  Forster,  as  translated 
from  Schultens'  Arabic  and  Latin. 


^H 
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THl  TSN-UKX  POEM  ON  HlfiN  GHOBAB. 

**'We  dwelt,  liTing  long  laxariomlj  im  the  wtntmn  of  tide  i 
maiiiimi,  ov  oondition  exempt  bam  advevntj.     Boiled  ki  tloOTgli  ev 
channel^ 

'' The  teeyBweUing  against  onr  cattle,  with  aagrj  ainge.  Onrtaa- 
taini  flowed  with  mnmraring  fldl  above. 

*'The  loftj  palma  whoae  keepers  the  dry  datea  flnnf  brnndaast  Offfr 
our  Talley  dato-gronnds,  they  cast  from  the  hand  the  arid  liee. 

'*  We  hunted  the  mountain  goats,  also  the  young  havai^  on  tta  hiOii 
with  ropes  and  reeds  we  drew  forth  the  struggling  fishes. 

"We  walked  with  slow  proud  gait  in  needleworked  mxaj*^6kmti 
silk  Testments,  whole  silks,  grass-green  chequered  xobea. 

^'Ovcr  us  presided  kings  fiur  xemorad  from  bsianass.  Mid  atvn 
nbaatiiari  of  wicked  man,  and  they  noted  down  for  us,  aaaording  to  ikB 
doctrine  of  HifiBB, 

**  Good  judgments  written  in  a  book  to  be  kept  i  nd  wo  beliofod 
in  the  miracle  mystery,  and  in  the  resurrection  mystery,  and  in  Ihe  nostril 
mystery. 

**  Hade  an  inroad  robbers,  and  would  do  us  Tiolenoe.  We  lode  fofllK 
we  and  our  generous  youth,  with  stiiT  and  aharp-pointed  apear%  mahng 
onward, 

'*  Proud  champions  of  our  families  and  our  wives,  fighting  ioliaa4y 
upon  coursers  with  long  necks,  dun-coloured,  iron-gray,  and  b|j|^  taj. 

<*  With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our  adrersaBes,  imlil 
charging  home^  we  conquered  and  omshed  this  raCiise  of  mankfad" 

After  careful  comparison  of  the  Himyaritio  and  Arabic 
ten-line  poemSj  Mr.  Forster^  having  formed  Iiis  alphabet 
tested  its  veracity  by  himself  translating  the  following 
short  two-line  inscription,  found  below  the  other  bj 
the  recent  discoverers^  but  not  named  by  El  KaawinL 

Found  near  the  long  inscription,  lower  dovm  the 

terrace, 

**  Divided  into  parts  and  inscribed  from  right  to  left,  and  mazlid 

with  points,  this  song  of  triumph  Sarash  and  Dcerah.     Tianspiefsad 

and  hunted  down,  and  covered  their  facea  with  blaokneaa.— Awa  (er 

Uz)theBeniAc.*' 

In  1845  Captain  Haines  appears  to  have  transmitted 
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the  MS.  journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  ''Falinnras^'  to 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society^  in  attendance  at  one  of 
whose  meetings  Mr.  Forster  heard  it  read^  and  was  alike 
sorprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  it  comprised  the 
two  following  mementos — ^viz.^  that  the  same  surveying 
officers  on  the  same  voyage  fonnd  many  similar  inscrip- 
tions to  the  east  of  Wady  Shsekowee  (though  it  does  not 
appear  they  were  copied ;  it  seems^  however^  that  they 
spread  along  a  space  of  five  degrees) ;  and  when  landing 
on  the  coast  between  Gape  Fartaqne  and  Hisn  Ghorab^ 
Captain  Haines  recorded  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
diief  tribe  of  the  Bedouins^  who^  on  being  questioned 
as  to  their  origin^  proudly  replied^  "  We  are  the  sons 
of  Ad^  the  son  of  Aws^  the  son  of  Aram^  the  son  of 
Shem^  the  son  of  Noah.'' 

^  If  there  be  any  tribe  of  the  ancient  Arabs  upon 
wliofie  origin  and  extraction  there  has  been  a  universal 
national  consent^''  remarks  Mr.  Forster^  ''  that  tribe  is 
the  lost  tribe  of  Ad.''  The  account  of  this  primeval 
people  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Sale^  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Eloran  : — "  The  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended 
from  Ad^  the  son  of  Aws^  the  son  of  Aram^  the  son  of 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah^  who^  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  settled  in  £1  Akkaf^  or  the  Winding  Sands, 
in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  where  his  posterity 
greetly  multiplied.  The  descendants  of  Ad  in  process 
of  time  fiiJling  from  the  worship  of  the  true  (lod  into 
idolatry,  Gt>d  sent  the  prophet  Hud,  or  Heber,  to  preach 
to  them  and  reclaim  them ;  but  they  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge hie  mission,  or  to  obey  him,  God  sent  a  hot  and 
suffocating  wind,  which,  entering  at  their  nostrils,  de- 
stroyed them  all,  a  very  few  only  excepted,  who  believed 
in  Had,  and  retired  with  him  to  another  place.  There 
ia  a  small  town  now  standing,  called  Kabr  Hiid,  or  the 
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Sepulchre  of  Hftd.  God  had  afflicted  ihe  Adiies  wiih  a 
drought  for  four  years^  so  that  all  their  cattle  perished, 
and  themselves  very  nearly/' 

'^  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aws  at  the  foot  of 
the  inscription  of  Hisn  Ghorab  certifies  to  us  the  posses- 
sion in  that  monument/'  says  Mr.  Forster,  ''of  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  long-lost  tribe  of  An,  and  these  rock- 
engraven  records  are  open  at  this  day  to  the  inspection 
of  every  voyager  who  may  touch  upon  the  coast  of 
Hadramaut/' 

THE   LOST   MUSNAD. 

The  scene  of  Al-Kaswini's  ancient  poems^  it  will  be 
perceived^  was  really  the  same  as  that  of  Captain  Haines's 
actual  discoveries, — *'  engraved  marbles''  were  men- 
tioned amid  "  iniined  towers,"  in  Hadramaut,  and  a  ten- 
lino  inscription.  When  Mr.  Forster  counted  Schulten's 
lines,  they  were  also  ten  in  number ;  therefore  the  thought 
naturally  suggested  itself,  as  he  says,  that  the  one  would 
possibly  explain  the  other. 

His  studies  in  Arabic  had  already  acquainted  him 
with  the  loss  of  the  Musnail  or  Himyaritic  characters  of 
the  Arabians,  whose  total  disappearance  was  deplored 
by  Sir  William  Jones  as  "  the  great  gap  between  us  and 
the  earliest  records  of  mankind  j"  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Arabic  dictionaries  had  made  him  cognizant  of  the 
largo  ohsohte  portion  of  that  richest  of  languages  which 
lay  buried  among  these  primeval  roots.  Arabic  was 
the  tongue  of  science  and  philosophy  for  centuries^ 
during  which  Europe  was  barbarian.  The  remains  of  its 
literature  to  this  day  are  among  our  richest  treasures,  and 
the  field  is  wide,  for  the  Lexicon  of  Freytag  contains 
6000  roots  and  60,000  words.  The  Lexicon  of  Firuzabad 
filled  sixty  volumes,  and  required  a  camel  to  carry  it 
from  place  to  place^  and  its  very  compendium^  pub- 
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b'shed  at  Calcatta^  in  two  quarto  volumes^  is  called  the 
Eamus^  or  Ocean^  of  which  it  is  said  in  Eastern  fashion, 
that  it  has  500  words  for  Kon,  400  for  misfortune,  200 
fin*  snake,  and  1000  for  a  sword. 

8ac||L  is  the  common  record  in  most  of  the  Biblical 
Dictionaries.  Not  half  of  the  synonymes  of  course  are  in 
use;  and  Arabic  scholars,  from  Pocock  downwards,  have 
frequently  observed  that  one  half  of  the  Arabic  Lexicons 
are  taken  up  by  words  which  are  rarely  if  ever  met  with 
in  any  Arabic  writings.  When  at  Paris  in  1844  Mr. 
Forster  met  with  one  of  the  first  Arabic  scholars  in 
Europe,  who,  after  studying  Arabic  for  thirty  years,  was 
unable  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  and  he  added,  ^^  The 
problem  is  now  solved,  the  language  on  Hisn  Ghorab  is 
the  lost  Himyaritic.'' 

Mr.  Forster  declares  his  conviction  that  without  the 
help  of  the  key,  unconsciously  supplied  by  Al  Kaswini, 
no  sagacity  of  mind,or  skill  in  languages  could  have  availed 
to  read  the  rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab;  but,  having  the  key, 
and  the  one  inscription,  he  believes  that  his  continued 
and  careful  comparisons  have  elicited  a  different  alphabet 
to  Fresnel's,  formed  on  the  principles  that  in  cognate 
Semitic  languages  **  letters  of  the  same  known  form  havo 
the  same  known  powers,''  and  that  short  alphabets  are 
the  sine  qua  turn  of  all  very  ancient  languages. 

His  Himyaritic  alphabet  is  given  afresh  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  ''  Sinai  Photographed,''  p.  332,  and  we 
hope  lie  will  excuse  us  for  transplanting  it,  as  our  only 
aim  is  to  induce  the  students  of  language  to  refer  to  what 
he  has  said  for  himself.  The  page  includes  also  a  some- 
what different  character  of  the  Himyaritic  found  in  an 
inscription  over  the  entrance  of  the  ruins  at  Nakb  el 
Eajar  (the  Pass  of  Hagar),  which  Mr.  Forster  refers  to 
the  first   century  of  our  eraj    Charibael,  king  of  the 
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Homerites^  a  coniemporary  with  the  Emperor  Claudius^ 
having  restored  and  enlarged  that  formidable  fortress^ 
originally  founded  by  Abu  Mohareb^  a  prince  of  the  race 
of  Koreish. 

Mr.  Forster  thinks  he  nnlocks  this  inscription,  like- 
wise^ with  Al  Kaswini's  key^  and  he  reads  it  thus : — 

IirSCBIFTIOV  07  VASB  BL  HAJAB. 

"  Abode  in  this  mansion  Abu  MoMreb  and  Behenxia  upon  its  first 
srceCion.  Dwelt  in  it  joyfully  in  filial  obedience,  Nowas  and  Wanba. 
The  Pnctorian  Prefect^  CharibaSl  Lord  of  the  Palace. 

*  Benifioentlj  constructed  the  hospitium  and  the  well  .  .  •  •  he 
creetad  also  the  Oratory,  the  fountains  and  tanks,  and  built  the  Zenana  in 
his  era." 

Mr.  Forster  considers  the  son  "Nowas"  in  the  in- 
Bcription  to  be  Dzu  Nowas^  the  last  king  of  the 
Homerites,  who  perished  about  seventy  years  before 
Mahomet  in  battle  with  the  Abyssinians.*  But  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  canying  back  the  inscription  on  Hisn 
Ghqbab  from  the  times  of  the  Caesars  to  those  of  the 
PhaiWihH.  The  book  of  Job  prepares  us  for  Arabian 
poetical  description^  and  the  allusions  on  this  stone 
to  the  early  patriarch  Heber,  with  its  relation  to  the 
Bablimest  utterance  of  Job  himself^  are  even  startling. 

'<We  bdiered  in  the  mirade  mysteiy,  and  in  the  resurrection 
mpHmtjt  and  in  the  nostril  mystery." 

The  latter  expression  seems  only  another  form  of  the 
breath  of  life ;"  "  the  spirit  of  God  in  my  nostrils,"  says 
Job,  xxvii.  3.  "  This  conveys  a  physical  truth/'  adds 
Mr.  Forster,  "  and  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.   Let  the 

*  M.  Gaussin  de  Ferceral  is  disposed  to  place  the  later  and  more 
fiooriahing  period  of  the  Himyaritic  Kings  of  Yemen  between  the  date 
ti  100  B.a  and  a.d.  525.  **Aa  these  later  kings  were  greatly  inclined  to 
Judaism,  the  monuments  flUed  with  the  names  of  idols  probably  belong 
to  an  flttliflr  time  than  theirs." 
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process  of  respiration  through  the  nostrils  be  sospended 
for  a  few  moments,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathings  w&, 
the  painfal  sense  of  exhaustions  will  teach  the  most 
sceptical  that  it  was  into  man's  nostrils  Gbd  breathed 
the 'breath  of  life/'' 

The  combat  described  in  the  ninth  line  as  fought  on 
horseback — 

.    •    .    "fighting  Tftliantly  upon  ooorien  with  long  naoikib  dm- 
ooloored,  iron-graj,  and  bright  bay," — 

cannot  but  recall  the  ''  horse  and  his  rider"  of  the  book 
of  Job,  xxxix.  19 — 21. 

AL  EASWiNi'S   SECOND  INSCBIFTIOK. 

But  there  is  a  second  inscription,  reported  bj  Al 
Kaswfnt,  as  found  over  the  gateway  of  a  castle  beyond 
Hisn  Ghorab,  and  which  is  possibly  now  destroyed ;  its 
translation^  as  given  by  him  in  modem  Arabic  and  Latin, 
is  rendered  by  Mr.  Forster  as  follows.  It  has  a  mar- 
vellous reference  to  the  extract  from  the  Introduction  to 
the  Koran^  p.  167 : — 

70EH  II. 

'*  We  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  casUe  a  long  tract  of  time, 
Nor  had  we  a  desire  but  for  the  region  lord  of  the  vinejard ; 
Hundreds  of  camels  returned  to  us  each  daj  at  evening ;  their  ejo  pl0i* 

sant  to  behold  in  their  resting  places. 
And  twice  the  number  of  our  camels  were  our  sheep ;  in  oonuliiiaH 

like  white  does,  and  also  the  slow-moTing  kine. 
We  dwelt  in  this  castle  seyen  years  of  good  life;    how  difficult  fipom 

memory  its  description ! 
Then  came  years  barren  and  burnt  up ;  when  one  e?il  year  had  ; 

away,  then  came  another  to  succeed  it 
And  we  became  as  though  we  had  never  seen  a  glimpee  of  good. 
They  died,  and  neither  foot  nor  hoof  remained. 
Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  renders  not  thanks  to  Qod ; 
His  footsteps  £ul  not  to  be  blotted  out  from  his  dwelling.*' 
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This  insoription  is  of  seven  lines.  It  recalls  the 
expressioii  of  Moses^  used  two  centuries  afber  Joseph's 
fiunine^ — 

"  Our  c&tUe  shall  go  with  ns,  not  a  hoof  shall  be  left;  behind." 

Pop  here  is  snrely  reference  to  that  event,  felt  ''in 
all  lands/' "  over  all  the  &ce  of  the  earth."  We  can  trace 
i&a<^  by  onr  chronological  table  at  page  161,  to  its  second 
year,  being  the  one  of  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlv.  11).  He  was  then  ISOyears  old  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  and 
died  when  he  was  147,  i.  e.,  a.v.  659  (Gen.  xlvii.  28.) 
The  fiuoiine  began,  therefore,  nineteen  years  earlier,  a.f. 
640,  when  Joseph  was  37  years  of  age  (See  Gen.  xli. 
46).  The  date  of  640,  which  is  reported  by  Fresnel, 
intbe  '' Journal  Asiatiqne"  (tom.vi.,p.  237,  4th  series), 
and  noticed  in  the  Museum  Appendix  as  inscribed 
on  Hisn  Ghorab  {the  only  date  on  Himyaritic  monu» 
menU  same  two),  would  exactly  coincide  with  Usher's 
chronology  of  the  Mosaic  Period,  if  it  were  attached  to 
the  second  inscription  rather  than  the  first. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  inscription  describing  prosperity 
tliat  the  date  belongs.  It  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  red 
paint  upon  the  rock;  and  it  has  been  copied  into 
''Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary  '*  (article  Arabia,  p.  96)  as 
604— -possibly  only  by  a  printer's  error — ^but  if  it  be  really 
604^  that  description  might  well  belong  to  a  previous 
generation  of  Adites,  and  would  have  been  written 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Joseph,  and  probably 
of  Job,  nearly  forty  years  before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt. 

The  other  date  mentioned  by  Fresnel  of  573  is  on  a 
stone  found  at  Sana  (No.  iii.  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Amaud  in  the '' Journal  Asiatique,''  tom.  vi.),  so  often 
referred  to.  It  is  as  follows ;  and  Mr.  Forster  does  not 
appear  to  have  hitherto  deciphered  it ;  Fresnel  has  found 
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in  it  the  name  Alihat  (the  Gk)ddes8e8) ;  the  daibe  573 
would  £bJ1  in  the  time  of  Esan.  "It  is  in  relief''  msjn 
Fresnel^  "  and  given  in  an  extremely  ornamental  fltjfe." 

EncTAxmo  nraoBimoir  ntox  xasxb. 

•..— iXV^hixflirrnhi'o'rtCoZHDTi  w«R» 
Him«o«xnhn«vo»iD>.hvi?nvthR«ftJi!i 
;^SFM«imiv>iftH3Hix>?»»4rxHh)#mMi*> 

Hm]|XMIi?k21>SMltoHA<>«IXnS1NI^>'MIV>«*R  !•• 

The  foundation  stones  of  the  Dyke  of  Mareb,  if  we 
may  trust  a  date  of  80  inscribed  upon  one  of  them, 
are  almost  as  old^  perhaps^  as  the  tower  of  Babel^  and 
nearly  two  centuries  older  than  the  foundation  of  Urukh'a 
temples  in  Chaldea.     (See  p.  38.) 

'^  Of  the  hoar  antiquity  of  these  records/'  says  Mr, 
Forster,  '^scepticism  dares  not  raise  a  doubt.  The 
foundation  of  the  Dyke  by  Saba^  and  its  destruction  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  8il  al  Aram,  or 
Flood  of  Aram^  had  been  the  theme  of  Arabian  histcny 
through  all  succeeding  ages.  The  inscriptions  upon  it* 
were  printed  in  the  '  Journal  Asiatique/  and  as  I  read 
them  by  my  previously  published  alphabet  of  Hian 
Ohorab,  the  proper  name  Noah  in  its  Arabic  form 
occurs  in  four  of  them^  with  the  word  '  a  deluge '  on  one 
side,  and  '  a  wooden  ark  *  on  the  other.  What  event  ao 
likely  to  be  chronicled  by  this  early  descendant  of  Noah 
as  the  miraculous  preservation  of  his  great  anceatoTj  the 
second  fi&ther  of  the  human  race,  amidst  the  waters  of  a 
drowned  world  V 

Mr.  Forster  cites  from  another  Arabic  author,  Ebn 
Hesham  (and  as  also  copied  by  Pocock),  a  conoborailm 
allusion  to  Joseph's  fakine. 

*  See  three  inacriptionBi  p.  142. 
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Ebn  HeBham  relates  that  a  flood  of  rain  laid  bare  to 
ykfw  a  sepolchre  in  Yemen^  in  which  lay  a  woman 
having  on  her  neck  seven  collars  of  pearls^  and  on  her 
hands  and  her  feet  bracelets  and  ankle-rings^  and  arm- 
late,  seven  on  each^  and  on  every  finger  a  ring^  in  which 
was  set  a  jewel  of  great  price^  and  at  her  head  a  coffer 
fiUed  with  treasorej  with  this  inscription : — 

"la  fhj  name,  O  god,  tbe  god  of  Hamjar, 
I,  Twjthf  tlie  danghtor  of  Dxu  Shefiir,  tent  mj  steward  to  Joseph, 
And  he  dfllajing  to  return  to  me,  I  sent  m j  handmaid 
UnOk  a  meaBOze  of  ulTer  to  bring  me  back  a  measure  of  flour ; 
jbid  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with  a  measure  of  gold ; 
And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,.!  sent  her  with  a  measure  of  pearls ; 
And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  commanded  them  to  be  groimd ; 
And  finding  no  profit  in  them,  I  am  shut  up  here. 
Vhoeoerer  may  hear  of  me,  let  him  commiserate  me. 
And  dumld  any  woman  adorn  herself  with  an  ornament 
Wicm  mj  ornaments,  maj  she  die  no  other  than  my  death.** 

The  BiBLB  tells  ns  that  "all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  JosiPH  to  hnj  com."  (Gen.  xli.  57.)  The 
ascending  scale  of  silver,  gold,  and  pearls,  in  the  above 
sanation,  may  possibly  be  understood  only  as  the 
Qriental  expression  for  the  advances  of  price  tendered; 
yet  nothing,  at  the  same  time,  has  been  of  more  common 
oocDzrence  in  the  awfnl  records  of  famine  than  the  barter 
of  the  predons  metals,  even  in  eqnal  quantities,  for  a 
supply  of  the  coarsest  food. 

When  Mr.  Cmttenden,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the 
Hisn  Ghorab  inscriptions,  was  at  Sana,  in  1847,  he  was 
told  that  jewels,  particularly  pearls,  are  found  in  the 
watercourses,  even  in  this  century,  after  heavy  rains. 
The  district  round  Mareb  has  always  been  memorable  in 
Arabian  history  for  its  sufferings  from  inundations,  and 
hence  the  building  of  its  Dyke  to  carry  off  the  waters. 

Eliphazj  in  the  book  of  Job,  speaks  of  "famine,''  in 
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vflnch  God  alone  eliall  redeem  firom  death  (▼.20), 
and  at  which  the  righteous  shall  laugh  (v.  22).  Bildad 
says,  '^  The  strength  of  the  wicked  shall  be  hunger- 
bitten'^  (xviii.  12).  "For  want  and  famine  they  are 
solitary/'  adds  Job  (xxx.  3).  He  also  speaks  of  sweep- 
ing up  silver  as  the  dast,  and  in  chapter  xxviii.  his  com- 
parison of  the  insufficiency  of  gold  or  gems  for  tlie 
purchase  of  wisdom  is  so  magnificent  that  the  narration 
of  the  Princess  of  Yemen  is  far  surpassed  by  it : — 

'*  Where  sIiaII  wifdom  be  found  ?  .  .  .  .  Man  knoweth  not  Ae 
price  thereot  ....  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  ibaU 
idlver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 

'*  It  cannot  be  Talued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  preeioiifl 
onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 

"The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it 
shall  not  be  for  jewels,  or  vessels  of  fine  gold. 

"  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  peaHs,  for  the  price  of 
wisdom  is  above  rubies. 

'*  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  Tilned 
with  pure  gold.*' 

The  most  ancient  language  of  the  Noachic  family, 
spoken  in  generations  preceding  Abraham,  is  probably 
placed  before  our  eyes  in  the  Himyaritic  or  earUest 
Arabic.  Fresnol  found  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zafora,  the  ancient  Ophir,  (?)  called 
Ekkili,  and  this  is  supposed  to  represent  the  modem 
phase  of  the  ancient  Himyaritic,  and  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  Ethiopic.  The  present  form  of  Arabic  has 
been  far  more  widely  spoken  than  ever  was  the 
Hebrew.  To  a  hundred  millions  of  scattered  Moham- 
medans it  is  a  native  tongue,  and  all  these  are  bound 
together  by  one  False  Book,  which  for  more  than  twelve 
centuries  has  fixed  its  spoken  and  written  dialect. 
Only  within  the  last  ten  years  has  any  reader  of  the 
Koran  dared  to  open  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew 
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or  the  Christian ;  but  now  the  Spirit  of  God  begins  to 
speak  His  own  pure  and  holy  word  to  the  children  of 
Eson^  who  sold  his  birthright^  and  a  colporteor  who 
carries  this  word  at  the  peril  of  his  life  into  the  heart 
of  these  isolated  districts^  the  scats  of  the  eldest  patri- 
archs, brings  back  their  stone  tablets,  inscribed  with 
their  primeval  language^  and  shows  us  what  may  possibly 
be  the  ancestral  source  of  written  dialects.  He  may  yet 
give  skill  to  some  of  His  children  to  decipher  these  letters 
with  certainty,  if,  indeed.  He  has  not  given  it  already. 
They  shall  be  read  again,  if  it  be  needful,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  His  own  Word. 

We  subjoin  the  Ethiopic  or  Gheez  alphabet,  the 
ancient  language  of  Abyssinia,  which  can  be  compared 
wtth  the  Himyaritic,  pp.  145,  170. 

THl  STHIOnC  JLLPHABET. 

T 

While  collecting  together  various  alphabets  which 
may  possibly  elicit  further  information  from  sources  yet 
unsuspected,  it  is  not  for  a  compiler  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  validity,  or  non-validity,  of  present  read- 
ings ;  the  primary  aim  is  to  excite  further  attention  to  the 
snbject,  and  possibly  to  induce  future  travellers  to  secure 
more  photographs  of  rare  and  remarkable  inscriptions. 

UB.    HOON^S  ABABIC  FOB  THE   BLIND. 

And  now  there  is  still  another  set  of  characters, 
available  for  writing  Arabic,  which  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  comprehension  even  of  the  Blind. 
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In  searching  as  above  for  the  aCBnities  of  tlie  dUer 
langpukgoB  of  the  world,  we  ascend,  in  the  Himyaritie,  to 
extremely  simple  forms,  which  are  admitted  to  have 
strong  relations  to  those  used  in  tongues  of  a  wan 
modem  date — the  Fhcenician,  the  Greek,  and  the  Booah 
— ^into  the  alphabet  of  the  Uut  of  which,  it  is  propoaai 
at  this  time  to  reduce  the  obscure  and  yaried  signs  q£ 
the  Oriental  languages  in  general,  of  course  by  means  <£ 
their  equivalents  in  sound. 

The  sooner  this  aim  could  be  carried  out  the  sooner 
would  be  prepared  ▲  liste  fob  all  nations.* 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Moon — ^himself  a  Blind  Man,  though 
not  bom  blind,  now  working  in  the  dark,  with  his  mind 
bent  on  one  noble  idea,  that  of  placing  the  Bible  within 
reach  of  the  Blind  of  all  nations — ^has  made  many  steps, 
towards  the  production  of  a  universal  alphabet  for  his 
fellow  sufferers,  which  may  become  of  equal  use,  perhaps 
to  those  who  see. 

The  construction  of  this  alphabet  is  so  beautifully 
simple,  that  ten  minutes'  application  with  intent  to  learn 
it,  will  render  a  seeing  person  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  powers,  and  enable  him  at  once  to  become  a  teacher 
to  any  blind  person  of  his  acquaintance.  In  order  to 
this,  however,  he  must  send  to  Mr.  Moon,  of  104, 
Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  for  his  alphabet  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  raised  type,  price  Sd.,  enclosing  stamps  and 
stamped  envelope  for  its  return  by  post.  The  forma  not 
raised,  are  given  on  the  next  leaf,  with  their  adiqita- 
tion  to  the  Chinese  and  Arabic  languages. 

Let  us  look  at  the  forms  of  the  letters.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  angles,  curves,  and  lines — only  one  or  two 
in  each  sign ;  all  but  the  most  integral  portion  of  the 
Roman  letter  is  left  out.  Five  of  the  forms  used  in  it, 
eacli  turned  different  ways,  make  twenty  letters  out  of 
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tbe  twentj-six :  thus  /\  stands  for  A  K  Y  and  X  in  the 
TBiied  positions  of  /\  <C  V  ^'  Seven  of  the  letters 
are  like  onr  own;  twelve  are  like  them  vrith  parts  left 
oui,^  Seven  are  new^  and  very  simple  characters.  It  is 
eMiIj  learned^  even  by  children  and  old  persons,  and 
kas  obtained  the  unqualified  preference  of  the  Blind 
themaelves,  who  oaghft  to  be  best  aware  of  their  own 
necessities* 

There  were  forty  systems  of  Beading  for  the  Blind 
previondy  in  use,  whose  friends  and  pnpils-  have  natu- 
rally fought  hard  for  their  time-honoured  precedence. 
Mr.  Moon's  characters  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  suited 
jGdit  the  use  of  the  uneducated  blind ;  the  word  spelt 
nabr,  for  instance,  in  Lucas's  system,,  is  in  Mr.  Moon's 
neighbour;  his  Bible  therefore,  although  more 
expensive  to  print,  is  more  readily  intelligible.  The 
whole  Bible  in  Engli^  has  been  printed  in  Moon's 
diaractera  in  less  than  ten  years  from  their  construction  ; 
aad  thousands  of  blind  persons  have  attained  the  power 
of  reading  them.  At  the  date  of  their  invention,  or  as 
flome  say  adaptation  firom  former  systems,  in  1845^  there 
did  not  exist  one  hundred  and  fifty  adult  blind  readers  in 
Great  Britain  by  aid  of  all  the  alphabets,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  there  are  now  above  four  thousand  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Moon  has  gradually  adapted  his  English  alphabet 
to  fifty  other  languages,  and  has  also  printed  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  a  gospel  or  portion  of  the  Bible  in  each,  by 
the  help  of  benevolent  friends.  In  Swedish,  Norse, 
Datch,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  the  blind  of 
Europe  may  read  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful 
words  of  Grod.  In  the  Chinese  and  Arabic  the  road  is 
now  open  also,  and  in  these  two  Oriental  languages 
•lone  the  Word  of  God   can  speak  to   hundreds  of 
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millions  of  men.  Upwards  of  half  a  million  of  the 
races  who  dwell  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  and 
along  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  are  suffering  from 
the  loss  of  sight.  And  if  the  blind  of  the  East-, 
who  have  hitherto  never  been  taught  at  all,  receive 
into  their  minds  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  it  wiU 
be  a  mighty  means  of  spreading  the  same,  whether 
among  Jews,  Moliammedans,  or  Eastern  Christians, 
many  of  whom  would  stop  to  listen  to  blind  readers  by 
the  wayside,  who  would  never  look  into  the  Holy  Book 
for  themselves. 

'*  Comfort  is  coming  for  the  blind  in  Syria,''  says 
Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Beirut,  in  a  recent  letter.  "  Did  I 
tell  you  of  the  delight  of  a  blind  teacher  at  Sidon,  to 
whom  wo  sent  a  copy  of  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Moon's  raised 
Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Arabic  ?  I  ^vish  you  could 
have  witnessed  his  intense  gratification,  as  he  passed  his 
hands  for  the  first  time  over  the  letters.  It  seemed  to 
supply  to  him  a  long-felt  want,  and  to  provide  him  with 
a  source  of  exquisite  enjoyment  and  benefit.  Ho  learned 
the  alphabet  very  readily,  and  conquered  half  of  it  in 
less  than  an  hour." 

Another  friend  writes: — "I  was  much  pleased  to 
receive  from  you  the  pamphlet  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  for  the  blind.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ford  silently  placed  Moslim  Kafoul's  hand  upon  the 
page  of  the  raised  letters,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Moon  had 
been  here  to  have  enjoyed  with  us  the  beaming  glance  of 
delight  with  which  the  blind  man  welcomed  this  miracle 
of  now  being  able  to  read,  as  his  finger  slowly  travelled 
over  his  new  precious  specimen  of  the  sacred  page." 

And  there  is  equal  proof  that  the  characters  are  legible 
in  China.  Archdeacon  Cobbold  first  made  trial  of  them 
by  a  seeing  boy,  who,  after  two  months'  labour,  was 
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able  to  spell  any  word  in  the  Ningpo  colloquial  dialect, 
whereas  it  is  aaid  that  eighteen  yean  are  required  to 
make  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  antiqne  natire 
character.  The  complicated  natnre  of  those  AKdEXT 
signs  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  adapt  them  to  the 
blind,  for  one  of  them  would  need  as  many  atrokei  as 
are  to  be  found  in  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Moon's  letters. 

A  blind  Chinese  girl  named  ''Agnes  QutdaS" 
who  was  first  taught  by  Lucas's  system,  collects  around 
her,  a  large  audience  to  listen  as  she  reads  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  in  Chinese  in  a  house  by  the  wayside.  They 
crowd  around  the  doors  and  windows  to  see  that  great 
wonder  of  a  blind  girl  reading — ^and  as  they  say, 
''  reading  such  wonderful  words/'  She  had  been  rescued 
when  a  child,  from  beggary,  in  the  streets  of  Canton  by 
the  first  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  sent  to  England,  and  there  well 
educated  in  the  Avenue  Boad  Institution  of  the  London 
Society  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read.  She  now  nses 
Mr.  Moon's  system  as  well  as  Lucas's. 

The  Gospel  history  shows  us  that  when  on  earth,  the 
Son  of  Man  entered  with  the  deepest  sympathy  into  the 
wants  of  the  blind,  and  still,  when  they  have  learned  to 
know  Him  through  His  Word,  He  fixes  their  heart  in  an 
especial  manner  on  Himself.  Their  brain  is  nndistracted 
by  the  infiuences  of  light  and  colour,  and  their  attention 
is  never  called  off  by  the  expression  of  the  countenances 
of  those  around  them — the  book  which  we  who  see  are 
ever  reading. 

They  never  feel  as  wo  do  the  thrill  produced  by  a 
smilo  of  love  from  a  fellow  creature,  and  they  see  no 
eye  glisten  in  responsive  sympathy  with  their  acts  or 
speech;  so  their  fellowship  with  "the  Brother  born  for 
adversity"  is  all  the  sweeter  and  more  exclusive.  They 
feel  that  His  love  guides  every  step  of  their  helpless  way. 
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With  the  poor^  and  the  halt^  and  the  maimed,  they  are 
the  last  chosen  gaests  at  His  great  empper,  and  those 
indeed  with  whom  the  house  ''is  filled,"  when  the  first- 
Udden  had  refiised  to  come. 

A  learned  friend  at  Bath  writes  thns : — *'  Accept  my 
thanks  for  sending  me  specimens  of  Mr.  Moon's  raised 
alphabet  for  the  blind  in  the  Arabic  language.  It  gives 
me  mnch  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  method  of  repre- 
senting the  twenty-eight  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet, 
by  his  ingenious  symbols,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

"  They  so  correspond  with  the  Arabic  letters,  that 
Arabs,  whether  bUnd  or  sighted,  may  now  learn  to  read 
Arabk  by  Mr.  Moon's  plain  characters  more  readily  than 
ty  flletr  own  complicated  signs.  These  symbols  are 
eqnaQy  applicable  to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  languages:  except  that  in  representing  them 
fear  additional  symbols  will  be  required  for  those  four 
letters  which  in  Persian  are  called  Pe,  Chim,  Zhe,  Gav. 
Mr.  Moon's  alphabet  is,  I  think,  likely  to  speed  the 
work  of  printing  portions  of  different  Oriental  Bibles,  for 
persons  who  can  see,  in  European  or  Roman  characters." 

Mr.  Moon  himself  reports : — 

"  I  have  lately  received  a  visit  from  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
one  of  the  missionaries  irom  Beirut,  to  settle  with  mc 
respecting  our  plan  for  embossing  the  Bible  in  the 
Arabic  language  for  the  blind.  Nothing,  ho  says,  can 
be  better  suited  to  tliem  than  the  alphabet  we  have 
arranged,  and  he  has  kindly  offered  to  render  me  assist- 
ance in  preparing  the  proofs  for  the  press.  As  he  is 
one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  in  the  East,  this  help  is 
very  valuable,  especially  as  ho  is  engaged  in  preparing 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic  for  seeing 
persons. 

''I  am  told  that  a  blind  Coptic  youth,  in  Cairo, 
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remarked  'that  it  must  have  been  nothing  less  {ban 
Divine  inspiration  that  suggested  Moon's  letters  for 
putting  eyes  into  the  fingers  of  the  blind;'  and,  oh,  may 
thousands  now  be  thereby  enabled  to  grope  their  way 
into  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  love,  and  endless  joy !'' 

It  is  very  delightful  to  think  that  by  these  simplest 
of  all  written  forms  of  Iettei*s  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  God  in  such  a  language  as  the  Arabic,  with 
its  old,  old  history — living  and  dead. 

And  what  an  addition  to  this  joy  it  is  to  find  that 
these  few  symbols  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  with  trifling 
variations  !  Who  will  not  now  seek  in  this  way  to 
speed  the  march  of  God's  Word  through  the  East  ? 

The  similarity  of  many  of  Mr.  Moon's  letters  to  the 
ffimyaritic — though  perfectly  unconscious  on  his  own 
part— will  strike  many  readers  who  compare  the  charac- 
ters on  p.  181,  and  the  tablet  at  p.  134. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

\  OAtL  OF  X08B8  TO  HIS  WOBK — HI8  BETUHN  INTO  BOTTT— AN  SX0SV8 

op  thl  toroot  taktab8 — thb  exodus  op  mbael — the  passoteb— 
Paul's  tsachino  bt  ttpes — bbtxbw  op  pabt  thb  fibst. 

I PTER  forty  years  in  the  deserts  of  Midian,  tlio 
adult  lengtii  of  a  modem  life^  Moses  must  return 
*  to  his  suffering  brethren,  refreshed  by  his  won- 
derful outlook  on  the  times  of  Patriarchal  piety, 
and  with  his  mind  purified  by  its  contrast  to  the 
Egyptian  idolatries. 
As  he  kept  the  dock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  the 
priest  of  Midian,  his  heart  must  have  often  ached  at 
stray  tidings  of  the  oppressions  of  Israel ;  for  his  people 
were  in  a  ''furnace  of  iron^*  (Deut.  iv.  20),  while  he  was 
breathing  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness ;  but  his  second 
edncation  among  those  sands  and  mountains  had  tamed 
down  the  fire  of  his  early  indignation  till  he  had  become 
the  meekest  man  upon  earth  {Num.  xii.  3).  He  had 
studied  the  patience  of  Job,  and  what  earthly  history 
conld  better  have  prepared  him  for  the  mission  of  his 
forty  years  to  come  ? 

The  scene  of  his  wanderings  is  mentioned ;  "  he  led 
the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the 
mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb  /'  or  literally,  Horeb- 
ward  (Ezod.  iii.  1).  Di*.  Bonar  tells  us  that  Horeb  is  a 
region,  and  the  name  for  the  whole  region,  while  Sinai  is 
the  mountain.    And  he  remarks,  "  Sinai  is  mentioned  as 
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the  '  Mount  of  God '  before  the  giving  of  the  law.**  And 
now  The  Ano£L  of  the  Lobd,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  oatof  tho 
midst  of  a  bash^  called  unto  Moses,  twice  repeating  lug 
mortal  name,  and  when  Moses  said,  ''Here  am  I,''  tlte 
Divine  voice  warned  him — 

**  Draw  not  nigh  hither :  pat  off  tbj  thoei  from  off  thy  feet ;  tut  the 
place  whereon  thon  standest  is  holj  ground. 

"  Moreover  He  laid,  I  am  the  God  of  thj  Father,  the  Ood  of  Abnhim, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Gh)d  of  Jacoh.  JLod  Moaei  hid  bit  6ee ;  fivKi 
waa  afraid  to  look  upon  God." 

The  next  utterance  of  the  Divine  voice  was  fbU  of 
precious  sympathy  to  the  ear  of  Moses : — 

'*  I  have  sorelj  leen  the  affliction  of  mj  people.  I  hmf  band  Aw 
crj  hj  reason  of  their  taskmasters ;  for  I  sjrow  thiib  sobxovb  ;  nd  I 
am  oome  down  to  delirer  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptiana.** 

The  burning  bush  is  identified  by  Stanley  with  the 
wild  acacia,  the  shaggy  thorn-bush — tike  ouigrawUi  of 
these  wastes — ^now  found  only  on  Mount  Serbal,  and  ife 
is  the  most  characteristic  tree  of  the  whole  range.  It  is 
often  tangled  by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  u  it 
spreads  out  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  aver 
the  sands.  A  slightly  different  form  of  the  tree  is  tiw 
''  Shittah,^^  or  shittim  wood  of  which  the  pillars  of  tlie 
tabernacle  were  made.  This  tree,  though  the  chief 
growth  of  the  desert,  is  very  rare  in  Palestine.  The 
gum  which  exudes  from  it  is  said  to  be  the  old  Arabian 
frankincense,  and  is  brought  from  Serbal  by  way 
of  Tor. 

Not  in  any  colossal  outward  form  such  as  tlie  priesis 
of  Egypt  figured,  did  God  reveal  himself  to  Moses,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  scene  around,  from  the  thicket 
blazing  with  unearthly  fire  amid  the  rocky  ledges  of  tlid 
hill  side.  And  of  how  much  did  the  Divine  voice  speak  to 
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Moses  out  of  the  bash  in  that  one  interview  I  Hewastold 
to  what  land  the  people  should  go — whom  they  shonld 
conqner— «nd  how  they  should  be  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt.  Again  a  window  is  opened  in  heaven,  and  Moses 
is  permitted  to  perceive  the  intentions  of  God ;  and 
niters  the  deep  whisper  of  his  humble  self-distrust — 
the  "Who  am  I?*'  following  the  former  "Here  am 
I,"  which  marked  the  instrument  ''made  meet  for 
the  Master's  service.*' 

Then  followed  a  promise  and  a  token. 

"AadHie  nidtOarteiiilylwfll  be  with  tbee;  and  this  shmll  be  a  token 
imiD  thae.  When  thou  hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egjpt,  je 
■hall  ferre  God  vpov  this  uouKTAiir." 

The  whole  prophetic  history  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt 
is  eompresBed  into  the  Revelation  from  the  burning  bush ; 
bnfc  dKwe  forty  quiet  years  of  God's  teaching  had  so 
prepared  tiie  mind  of  Moses  against  elation  at  being 
mgled  out  as  a  listener  to  this  wondrous  "  talk  from 
heaven^''  that  his  faith  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  drcum- 
■feaaoei^  and  he  still  would  shrink  from  the  mighty  call. 
But  the**  Who  am  I?''  is  not  to  hinder  the''  Here  am  I/' 
and  at  last  he  goes  to  tell  Jethro^  his  &ther-in-law^  that 
he  must  return  into  Egypt;  and  Jethro  said  to  Moses, 
*'Ck)  in  peace.'' 

Having  commenced  the  journey  with  Zipporah,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons,  they  had  proceeded  some  way, 
and  were  resting  in  an  inn  or  caravanserai,  when,  appa- 
rently because  of  the  neglect  to  circumcise  his  younger 
son — it  may  have  been  owing  to  an  objection  of  his  wife's 
— '' the  Lord  met  him  and  sought  to  kill  him  -"  and  she 
11  made,  in  haste  and  fear,  herself  to  fulfil  the  sign  of  the 
Abnhamic  covenant,  and  at  this  time  appears  to  have 
been  sent  back  for  a  time  with  her  sons  to  the  house  of 
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her  father  Jethro.  Tliat  Moses  accompanied  them  bade 
seems  also  probable  from  the  next  incident  recorded.  He 
was  not  to  have  his  wife  for  a  companion  in  his  arduooa 
mission,  but  his  brother — 

"  And  the  Lord  said  to  AiBOV,  Go  into  the  wilderness  to  n&et  Mmu. 
And  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  kissed  him.** 

During  the  journey  of  the  brothers  into  Egypt,  the 
Revelation  of  tlie  bush  was  repeated  by  Moses  to  AaroHi 
who  thus  received  the  Divine  commission;  and  then 
began  the  splendid  series  of  miracles  which  annonnced 
to  the  great  idolatrous  nation  that  the  era  of  tho  senri- 
tude  of  the  Lord's  people  was  over,  and  that  Pharaoh 
must  "  let  Israel  go." 

These  miracles  appear  to  have  been  not  more  neces- 
&ary  to  overawe  tho  tyrant  than  to  instruct  and  impress 
tho  bondmen  themselves,  amongst  whom  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
decreasing.  They  were  in  '^  anguish  of  spirit  and  cruel 
bondage.^' 

At  last,  seeing  the  first-bom  of  every  family  cut 
down  by  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Pharaoh  hastily  gave 
the  midnight  word  that  the  Israelites  should  depart; 
"  Yea,  with  a  strong  hand  did  ho  drive  them  out  of  the 
land;''  for  tho  stretched -out  arm  of  Jehovah  had 
"  smitten  Egypt  with  all  His  wonders/'  and  "  the  people" 
forsook  "tho  house  of  bondage,"  in  number  600,000 
fighting  men,  besides  children  and  a  mixed  multitude. 

THE  EXODE  OP  THE  TORGOT  TARTARS. 

Before  we  follow  them  into  the  wilderness,  we  will 
attempt  to  illustrate  tlie  ancient  by  the  help  of  the 
modem,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
by  a  few  previous  details  of  a  flight  of  the  Calmuck 
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Elian  and  Ids  people  from  the  territories  of  KnssiA  to  the 
frontier^  of  China  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century.* 

''It  was  a  wild  barbaric  movement,  something  like  the 
migration  of  swallows  or  locusts,  while  the  gloomy  ven- 
geance of  Russia  and  her  vast  artillery  hung  upon  the 
reap.  It  was  in  some  sense  an  'Exodus 'like  that  of 
Scriptore^  of  families  with  their  slaves  and  their  herds  ; 
the  detachment  from  Russia  of  almost  the  whole  Cal- 
muck  nation  was  effected  b}'-  this  astonishing  transit 
across  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  intersected 
continually  by  rapid  rivers,  which  had  to  be  traversed 
by  fords  known  only  to  few. 

"  With  frost  and  snow  around  them,  famine  in  front, 
and  the  sabre  behind,  they  sought  the  shadow  of  the 
Chinese  wall.  They  set  forth  on  the  5th  of  January, 
in  the  'year  of  the  Tiger,'  1770  a.d.,  600,000  souls, 
200,000  of  them  being  women  and  children,  in  troops 
of  20,000,  in  waggons  or  on  camels. 

"  They  fired  on  their  departure  the  whole  of  their 
villagea  for  10,000  square  miles  in  one  simultaneous 
blaze.  Being  obliged  to  set  forth  in  the  winter,  when 
the  ice  formed  their  bridges,  their  sufferings  probably 
index  those  of  the  destroying  nations,  Huns,  Avars,  and 
Mongol  Tartars,  who  rolled  down  in  floods  on  Europe, 
yet  still  without  the  women.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
at  least  four  times  their  number,  and  had  also  women 
and  children ;  but  these  were  saved  from  the  pursuit  of 
enemies,  and  their  residence  in  the  desert  was  a  con- 
tinual halt  of  forty  years. 

"  The  Calmucks  made  a  rapid  march  of  eight  months, 

in  which  all  but  250,000  of  them  perished.     They  first 

travelled  forty-three  miles   a  day  for  seven  days,  the 

weather  being  cold  but  bracing;  then  milk  from  the 

•  See  De  Qoincy,  «  Qraye  and  Gay,"  1834. 
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over-drivea  cattle  began  to  UH,  for  tha  oiiilcbeii,  ui 
meanwliile  the  Cossacks  &11  upon  their  rear,  aad9Q0O 
fighting  men  perished  bj  the  sword.  Bat  nofw  again 
the  women  and  children  mnst  arise  and  march  in  i 
wretchedness  through  savannahs^  steppes,  and  < 
on  to  the  defile  of  Torgai. 

"  One  whole  day,  and  fiurinto  the  night,  the  flig^  < 
tinned  with  sufiering  greater  than  brfore,  for  the  cold 
now  became  more  intense.  On  the  second  morning  Hafb 
snow  fell,  and  for  ten  days  continued  to  &11  wiihsit 
ceasing,  checking,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  advaaoe 
of  their  pursuers ;  bright  frosty  weather  succeeded,  lo 
that  in  three  days  the  smooth  expanse  became  firm 
enough  for  the  tread  of  the  camels. 

''And  now  the  time  was  come  that  they  no  longer  eo- 
joyed  plenty  during  their  transit;  the  cattle  had  perished 
in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  previous  marches,  that  the 
rest  were  ordered  to  be  slaughtered  and  salted.  This  led 
to  a  general  banquet.  At  this  point  70,000  persons  of  all 
ages  had  already  perished,  and  tidings  were  now  received 
that  large  masses  of  troops  were  converging  from  every 
point  of  Central  Asia  to  the  fords  of  the  River  Torgai, 
to  intercept  them;  while  the  enemy  with  his  artillery 
was  in  their  rear. 

"  On  the  2nd  of  February,  however,  they  overthrew  the 
Cossacks,  who  liadlong  occasion  to  remember  the  bloody 
battle  of  Ouchim. 

"  Still  they  were  informed  that  a  large  Bnssian  army 
was  advancing  upon  them  under  General  Fraubenberg^ 
reinforced  by  10,000  Bashkirs.  These  had  sent  a  sig- 
nificant assurance  to  tlie  Czarina  that  '  they  would  not 
trouble  her  majesty  with  prisoners.' 

''And  now,  in  speed  lay  the  only  hope  of  the  wander- 
ers, in  strength  of  foot,  not  arm.     Onward  they  pressed. 
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tiidr  ftad  march  over  the  solitary  steppe  by 
a  chain  of  corpses.  The  very  old  and  the  very  youngs 
ihe  sick  man  and  the  mother  with  her  baby>  dropped  fast 
amy,  abandoned  to  the  wolves  of  the  wilderness. 

'^  And  so  on  they  sped  for  2000  miles  ;  for  the  first 
seren  weeks  the  severity  of  the  cold  had  forced  them 
nightly  to  the  desperate  sacrifice  of  their  baggage  wag- 
gons when  they  had  passed  no  forests^  and  conld  spare 
no  wood  firom  their  camels'  lading ;  and  often  the  morn- 
ing light  Ibnnd  dead  and  stiff  a  circle  of  men^  women^ 
and  children^  gathered  by  hundreds  round  one  central 
fire.  MyriadB  were  left  behind  from  mere  exhanstion, 
and  had  no  chance  of  surviving  twenty-four  hours. 

"  At  last,however,yriM^  aTki^noti?  forbore  to  persecute; 
move  genial  latitudes  and  genial  seasons  came  even  to 
iliem.  April  was  over^  and  at  the  end  of  May  they 
kopcd  to  repose  for  many  weeks  in  a  fertile  neighbour- 
kood  beyond  the  Torgai. 

''  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  had  now 
poished,  and  not  a  single  beast  survived^  except  the 
camels  and  the  horses;  the  former  looked  like  mum- 
■desy  arid  and  dusty  creatures^  lifting  up  their  speaking 
eyes  to  the  eastern  heavens.  The  Khan  Oubuka  wept 
bitter  tears  fi^r  the  suffering  he  had  caused.  He  said  he 
woold  return  and  submit  to  the  Czarina^  who  would  wel- 
come back  the  tribe ;  but  this^  Zebek^  a  Lama  priest^ 
Tigoronaly  opposed.  Was  this  misery  to  be  without 
fimitB?  they  were  already  half  way.  Forward,  their 
route  was  through  fertile  lands;  backward,  through  a 
howling  wilderness,  rich  only  in  memorials  of  their 
sorrow.  If  Catherine  should  pardon,  she  would  never 
again  confide;  besides  the  reasons  for  revolt  remained 
mmnpaired;  but  it  was  not  revolt.  It  was  but  an 
•Iktgiance  of  100  years  to  Bussia,  and  a  return  to  their 
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own  Bovereign.    They  had  now  tried  both  goremineniii 
and  they  liked  that  of  China  best. 

"  Tlieir  councils  were  interrupted  by  another  onset 
of  the  ferocious  Bashkirs,  who,  nevertheless,  were  canaed 
to  retreat  by  Zebek;  but  again  flight  became  neces- 
sary. 

"  Every  variety  of  wretchedness  attended  these  poor 
Calmucks ;   the  summcr^s  heat  succeeded  the  winter's 
frost ;    meantime,    the   unprincipled  Zobek    attempted 
treacherously   the   life   of  Oubuka,  who  was  however 
rescued  from  his  snares.     This  rescue  was  accomplished 
by  a  Russian  prisoner  whom  he  befriended,  and  who 
made  his  way  back  from  this  point  to  St.  Petersbnrgi 
tracing  it  easily  by  the  line  of  skeletons.     He  mentions 
heaps  of  money  as  lying  untouched  in  the  desert,  from 
which  he  and  liis  party  took  all  they  could  cany.     This 
traveller,  Wescloff,  who  liad  been  carried  off  for  political 
reasons,  was  the  only  son  of  a  doating  mother.     Her 
afiQiction  at  his  loss  had  been  excessive,  still  she  had 
survived  it ;  his  sudden  re-appearance  before  her  killed 
her  on  the  spot. 

*'  The  poor  fugitives  plundered  and  foraged  to  avoid 
starvation ;  this  provoked  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
fought  them  in  front,  as  did  the  enemy  in  tho  rerr. 

"  Tho  Baohkirs  were  always  ready  to  fight,  and  tlio 
Calmuclcs  to  run,  towards  tJio  final  haven  of  China. 
Eveiy  day  battle  raged  for  lioui's,  and  madness  and 
frenzy  like  that  of  wild  beasts  took  possession  of  the 
wretched  combatants. 

"  On  a  fine  morning  in  August,  1771,  Kien  liOng,  the 
Emperor  of  Cliina,  was  pursuing  game  in  a  wild  fit)ntier 
district  Ipng  outside  tho  Great  Wall.  Many  hundred 
square  leagues  of  uninhabited  forest  invited  him  onward* 
He  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  pavilion,  watching 
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the  mcftmng  sun  on  ihe-margin  of  the  central  deserts  of 
Asia,  when  to  the  west  there  arose  a  vast  and  cloudy 
▼apouTj  which  slowly  diSused  itself  over  the  heavens. 
fiy  and  by  the  mists  unrolled,  or  rather  rolled  forwards 
in  billowy  volumes. 

"  The  imperial  escort  surrounded  the  pavilion.  In  the 
course  of  two  hours  the  cloud  gradually  parted,  and  dis- 
closed the  heads  of  camels,  and  men  and  horses,  then 
came  the  flashing  of  arms,  shrieks  rose  upon  the  air, 
the  groaning  clamour  of  infuriated  multitudes  mad  with 
desperation  and  thirst.  The  Emperor  had  been  aware  of 
the  migration  of  the  horde,  but  had  not  expected  them 
on  his  frontiers  for  three  months.  They  seemed  to  be 
mating  for  a  large  £resh-water  lake  about  seven  miles 
distant,  and  the  Chinese  cavalry  followed  them  there  to 
behold  the  end  of  this  vast  Exodus,  winding  up  with  an 
appropriate  scene  of  hellish  fury. 

''The  lake  of  Tengis  lies  in  a  hollow  among  moun- 
tains ;  the  Chinese  cavalry  descended  to  it  by  a  difficult 
road  which  overlooked  the  march  of  the  Calmucks. 
They  had  for  ten  days  been  traversing  a  hideous  desert, 
where  no  drop  of  water  could  be  found.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  scant  allowance  failed  utterly,  and  for  two  days 
thirst  had  been  raging.  They  were  pressing  on  toge- 
ther, the  cruel  Bashkir  and  the  wretched  Calmuck,  noble 
and  simple,  all  with  blackened  faces  and  drooping 
tongues.  Many  of  them  had  become  lunatic.  The 
maddening  appetite  lasted  one  half-hour,  and  then  came 
the  scene  of  parting  vengeance ;  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  dyed  with  blood,  heads  were  hewn  off  like  swathes 
before  the  mower's  scythe.  Yet  fresh  myriads  pressed 
and  rushed  on  to  the  lake,  and  in  their  frantic  thirst 
swallowed  the  blood-dyed  water.  Then,  as  the  Bash- 
kirSj  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Chinese,  gathered  into 
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'globes '  and  '  turms '  for  fliglit^  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  fort  ponrcd  in  his  broadsides  on  them  till  the  lake 
became  one  vast  seething  caldron  of  blood  and  canoage, 
and  at  last  the  enemy  retreated. 

"  The  wanderers  fomid  rest  in  lands  of  great  &rta% 
assigned  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  By.  A  long 
Chinese  state  paper  gives  all  the  above  drcamstancesof 
the  Calmuck  migration  drawn  np  by  the  Emperor  him- 
selfi 

''  He  states  that  he  was  informed  of  the  migration  of 
the  horde^  and  had  prepared  for  them^  divided  lands, 
provided  stu&  for  them  for  their  dress^  and  grain  to 
support  them  for  a  year^  household  utensilsj  and  for  each 
several  ounces  of  silver;  cows  and  sheep  also  were  allotted 
them.  All  this  was  done^  says  another  Chinese  doca- 
mcnt  at  the  emperors  own  expense^  and  amounted  to  an 
immense  sum.  Thus  after  their  year  of  misery^  they 
were  settled  down  into  pastoral  life  and  reclaimed  from 
roving. 

"  Oubuka,  after  the  affair  on  the  banks  of  the  Torgai, 
had  necessarily  suspected  his  cousin,  Zebek.  This  de- 
signing chief  afterwards  wove  nets  even  for  the  life  of 
the  Chinese  emperor  himself,  which  being  discovered,  he 
perished  by  assassination  at  an  imperial  banquet. 

"Oubuka  continued  a  fatherly  lord  to  his  tribe.  From 
their  hills  they  still  look  out  upon  the  wilderness  in 
which  half  a  million  of  their  race  perished.  Some  who 
survived  lost  their  memory,  all  their  past  life  was  wiped 
out  as  with  a  sponge,  others  lost  their  reason,  whether 
in  the  form  of  pensive  melancholy,  tempestuous  mania» 
raving  frenzy,  or  moping  idiocy. 

"  Two  groat  monuments  ai»ose  in  after  years  of  the 
year  of  the  Tiger.  About  six  years  after  their  arrival  in 
China  a  "romanang'^  was  held,  u  e.,  a  national  commemo* 
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ration  witJi  most  rich  and  solenm  mnsicj  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  desert. 

^'Besides  this^  the  Emperor  Kien  Long  erected  some 
mighty  colnmns  of  granite  and  brass  on  the  margin 
of  the  steppesj  on  which  the  inscription  nms  thus : — 

'*B7  THB  WILL  07  Gk>D 

HXBI,  VFOV  TBI  BBOrC  OV  THZSI  DSOBTS, 

WmOH  IBOX  THIS  70IKT  BSaiV  AKD  8TSETCH  AWAT^ 

PATHLB88,  TBIILBSS,  AKD  WATIBLBSS^ 

Fob  troubmxdb  ov  ioles^asdajjovq  the  XABOIK  8  ov  uightt  vatioits— 

BiBTBD  TBOX  THUS  LABOUBS  AHB  OBEAT  AFFUCTIOVS, 

Ubsxb  the  shadow  OV  THB  CHimsB  Wall, 
Abb  bt  thb  tayovb  op  Eibn  Loira,  Gk>D'8  Libut.  itpob  babth, 

TMM  AVraXBT  OHZLDBBK  of  VBB  WILDBB5ES8,  THB  TOBOOT  TaBXABS, 

Fltivo  bbtobb  thb  wbath  ot  thb  Bvssiab  Czab, 

WABBBBnra  bhbbp  who  had  stbatbd  away  bbok  thb 

Gblbstial  Emfibb 

ik  thb  tbab  1616,  a.d. 

But  abb  now  xbbcitully  oathbbbd  again  aftbb  ibitibitb  sobbow, 

IHTO  thb  fold  OV  THBIB  VOBGITIBa  ShBPHBBD. 

Hallowbd  bb  thb  bpot  bob  bybb, 

ABD  thb  DAT, 

Sbtt.  8xh»  1771,  A.D." 

THB  EXODUS  OF  ISBAEL. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  Exodus  of  the  Tartars  was 
the  Exodus  of  Israel !  Elected  by  most  wondrous  love 
to  be  ''  a  peculiar  treasure  above  all  people/'  a  "  king- 
dom of  priests/'  and  a  "  holy  nation/'  they  began  their 
journey  as  on  eagles'  wings  (Ex.  xix.  4). 

^  Oh,  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Sayiour : 
I  gare  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee." — ^Is.  xliii.  8. 

Thzy  wero  to  set  forth  on  wilderness  travel  where  the 
Lord  would  ^'furnish  their  table/'  where  pure  crystal 
wmter  would  burst  from  the  rock  for  them^  and  make 
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streams  in  the  desert;  the  ''  doors  of  heaven  would  1)e 
opened/'  and  the  ^'com  of  heaven"  rained  down  on 
THEM,  even  "angels'  food;"  or  as  the  margin  reads, 
"  the  bread  of  the  mighty"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  25).  It  was  like 
coriander  seed^  white^  "a  small  roond  thing,  as  small tf 
the  hoar-frost  on  the  gronnd ;  in  taste  like  wafers  made 
with  honey."  If  they  had  been  content  with  this  ethereal 
yet  substantial  aliment,  this  com  of  heaven,  they  would 
have  known  no  disease.    It  was  promised-^ 

**  The  Lord  shall  bleta  thj bread  and  thj  water,  andl  wiU  telw  wnj 
■LekneM  from  thexnidat  of  thee." — ^£z.  xziiL  25. 

They  were  to  be  exempt  from  ''the  diseases  d 
Egypt ;"  and  as  they  began  this  miracle  jonm^,  the 
Lord  pointed  their  eyes  to  their  Leader. 

<*  Behold  I  fend  an  AiraiL  before  thee,  to  Vfep  thee  in  the  wi^,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  haye  prepared. 

^  Beware  of  Him,  and  obey  His  voice,  provoke  Him  not  i  for  He«31 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is  in  Him.** 

The  last  day  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  over,  tlie 
predicted  430  years  from  the  call  of  Abraham  complete, 
and  in  the  14th  night  of  the  month  Nisan,  our  April, 
then  made  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  the  Lord 
ordained  a  now  reckoning  of  time  for  this  His  pecoliar 
people. 

<*  This  month  shall  be  unio  you  the  beginning  of  months  s  U  shall  be 
the  first  month  of  the  year  to  you" — Ex.  xii.  2. 

The  first-bom  of  Israel  were  to  be  passed  over,  when 
the  first-bom  of  every  house  in  Egypt  was  smitten, 
"the  chief  of  their  strength  in  the  tabernacles  of  Ham'' 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  51) ;  and  the  "  Lamb  of  God,*'  no  other  than 
the  "Angel  of  the  Way,"  was  to  be  slain  and  fed  upon 
by  every  household  of  Jacob  for  itself;  when  this  had 
been  done,  they  could  no  longer  remain  in  Egypt.  Each 
was  to  take  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  strike  it  on  the 
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:^^?fi^^ 


two  side-poBtB*  and  on  thenpper  door-post  of  the  houses 
wherein  they  should  eat  it^  and  so  escape  ''the  de- 
stroyer's'' finger  of  death.  Thus  between  evening  and 
evening  Moses  and  his  people  ''kept  the  passover^  and 
ilie  sprinkling  of  bloody  lest  He  that  destroyed  the  first- 

•  The  aeeomptn jtDg  dnfedh  was  mida  by  Mim  YHuMij  ftom  lifii 
in  Egypt.  ^ 
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bom  should  touch  them''  (Heb.  xi.  28) ;  and  the  Master-^ 
prefigured  alike  by  the  slain  lamb  and  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Way'' — ^nearly  1500  years  afterwards^  on  the  same  1411 
night  of  the  month  Nisan,  directed  the  passover  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Himself  and  Mi0^i$s¥ipliea.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  Himself^  thaxurqhe^iTpe^  was  arrested^  in  the  morn- 
ing tried^  and  in  the  next  aftemoon  crucified  and  buried. 
We  are  always  safe  in  learning  from,  types  when 
apostles  teach  us ;  and  in  the  wonderfol  depths  of  God's 
ancient  Wocd  there  are  closed  doors  into  which  no  hasty 
reader  eutels^  into  which  none  could  hfjve^dnred  to  enter 
unless  the  key  of  inspiration  had  unk|pked.iheir  divine 
mysteries.  Was  not  Paul  surely ^  taught  ^^the  Spirit 
concerning  the  history  of  his  people  wh^  hQ  went  into 
Arabia^  as  he  tells  the  Galatians  ?  (ii  17.).  This  wide  word 
'^Arabia/'x^ttlust  have  included  the.  rocks  of  Edom  and 
Petra^  when^  Arabians  came  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem 
(Actsii.  11);*  perhaps  also  his  steps  jTere  tu^edto  tiiose 
mountain  heights  by  the  Red  Sea^  once  faTwiliftr  to  the 
footsteps  of  Moses  and  Elijah^  and  hallowed  by  the  pre- 
seiice  of  God.  His  allusions  to  Sinai  and  A^gar^  remarks 
Dr.  Bonar,  are  almost  surely  those  of  one  who  had 
looked  upon  thos9  peaks.  Moses  and  Paul^  the  lawgiver 
and  the  expounder  of  the  law,  meet  in  spirit  on  the  same 
mountain,  and  hold  fellowship  across  a  void  of  more  than 
1500  years,  the  intermediate  link  being  Elijah,  the  great 
reviver  of  the  law  in  the  prophetic  period. 

It  is  Paul  who,  living  over  again  the  wilderness  pil* 
grimage  of  Israel,  teaches  us  that  all  its  incidents  hap- 
pened imto  us  for  ensamples,  and  also  that  these  typi(»l 
histories  ''  are  written  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come"  (1  Cor.  x.  11).  He  points 
to  the  people  as  commencing  their  journey  by  a  bap- 
•  See  "  Life  and  Epiatles  of  St.  Paul,'*  People's  Ed^on,  toL  L,  p.  48. 
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tism  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.  He  calls 
their  manna  '^  spiritual  meat/'  their  water  from  the  rock 
''spiritual  drink/'  and  he  adds  in  plain  exposition, 
''  That  rock  was  Christ/'  It  is  more  especially  the  be- 
loved John,  who  dilates  on  Jesus  as  the  "  Lamb  of  Gk)d"* 
(John  i.  29) ;  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ''  (Rev.  xiii.  8) ;  slain  on  the  altar  of  Abel, 
in  the  sacrifices  of  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  on 
the  Passover  night — all  shadows  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary,  and  marking  the  shed  blood  of  a  sinless  victim, 
the  only  porch  of  entrance  to  the  privileges  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  heavenly  manna,  the  "living  water/'  the 
''  spiritual  rock,"  the  Passover  Lamb,  were  all  figures  to 
convey  divine  truth  to  the  senses  of  a  race  who  could 
only  be  taught  by  their  senses,  who  were  in  their  mental 
childhood.  They  were  all  introductory  to  a  written  law 
on  Tables  op  Stone,  whidi  was  visibly  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  Gk>d's  child  Israel  in  the  desert,  but  whidi 
had  been  inferentially  taught  also  to  the  Patriarchal 
world  even  through  the  antediluvian  age. 

Our  Lord  reproaches  the  Sadducees  with  not  knowing 
those  Scriptures  which  they  had  received,  because  they 
had  not  deduced  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  from  the 
statement,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  It  was  there  if  they  had 
sought  it  out. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  first  ''seven 
times"  of  God's  reckoning,  of  the  2520  years  which  passed 
over  the  earth,  ere  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  (See  our  first  half-title  page, 
and  table  of  chronology,  p.  161.) 

•  The  attachment  of  John  was  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour.    He 
leaned  on  His  breast  at  sapper.    He  maj  have  possessed  the  most  of 
eptibilitj  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world. 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  not  have  felt  it  unprofitable 
to  liave  revisited  the  ''  Cradle  of  Nations/'  the  GxHm 
of  Arlrat,  and  the  sepulchres  of  Wabea  ;  being  aided  in 
their  researches  by  that  most  ancient  and  incontestable 
document^  the  tenth  of  Oenesis. 

It  has  prepared  us  to  explore  our  Secokd  fields  Tn 
Tbial  Eba  of  the  Chosen  People,  that  we  haye 
glanced  at  them  in  the  earliest  phases  of  their  histoiy 
as  "Hebrews''  and  Israelites,  before  they  became 
"Jews''  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  We  have  identified 
them  with  Sichem  or  Nablns,  and  marked  their  mar- 
vellous remnant  still  clasping  their  Pentateuch  at  the 
foot  of  Gerizim,  and  observing  their  ancient  rites  on  the 
summit  of  that  same  mountain  of  the  '^  appearance  of 
Jehovah,"  where  Isaac  was  offered,  and  whence  Abra- 
ham probably  took  his  first  view  of  the  Promised  Land. 

Then  we  have  followed  the  shepherd  Patriarch  into 
Egypt,  and  marked  the  infancy  of  the  nation  in  its  nur- 
sery by  the  Nile.  We  have  asked  questions  of  those  silent 
pillars  and  prostrate  Pharaohs,  and  taken  note  of  the 
newly-discovered  inscriptions  of  Arabia,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ^^  the  mingled  people." 

And  how  much  more  thankfully  than  ever  have  we 
turned  towards  the  inspired  light  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
as  a  chronicle  of  those  patriarchal  times  !  The  candle  of 
the  Lord,  wherewith  wo  may  search  through  the  mists 
of  bygone  ages — for  Job  is  no  myth,  and  he  stands  side 
by  side  with  Moses,  to  illumine  an  era  as  long  and  as 
fruitful  in  interest  as  our  modem  times  of  the  Grentiles. 

Our  subsequent  inquiries  will  be  more  rich  in  monu- 
mental evidence,  and  we  shall  now  attempt  to  scan  the 
story  of  THE  People,  from  their  Exodus  to  their  scat- 
tering abroad  among  the  nations. 


THE  TIME,  TIMES,  AND  A  T\\W 
OF  ISRAEL'S  PEOBATION. 


FBOM  THE  COYBITAirT  WITH  ABBAHAM,   B.C.  192I* 

TO   THB    FALL    07    MAKASSBH,    B.O.    661-687, 

A  BPAGB  07  1260TSAB8,OB  81  xa60B  1260. 


Abrlu's  Bibth,  B.C.  1996,  less  75  =  1921 ;  His  Cali^  B.a  1921, 
less  430  =  B.C.  1491 ;  The  Exodus  fbom  Egypt,  B.a  1491, 
less  480  =  B.C.  1011 ;  The  Buildiho  op  SoLOMOir's  Tempis, 
B.C.  1011,  less  350  =  b.c.  661 ;  (or,  between  b.c.  661  and 
B.C.  677),  the  Castmg  out  of  Israel  for  tibe  sin  of  Manaaseh. 
(See  p.  19.) 

See  proof  of  dotes  in  Holy  Scriptme. 


Gbv.  xU.  1, 8, 4.— •<  Now  the  Lord  had  Mid  unto  Abnm,  Get  tliee  cfvl  of  tkj 
eonntty  ....  onto  •  l»ndth»t  I  wiU  shew  thee  ....  and  in  thee  ibjdl  eU  the 
fkmilies  ef  the  eerth  be  blened.  And  Abmn  waa  eeTentj  and  ftf  yeaH  old 
when  he  departed  out  of  Haran." 

Oal.  iii.  17.— <*  And  thia  I  (Paul)  aaj,  that  the  eoveBam  thai  waa  eonflnMd 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  waa  foor  hondred  and  thirty  yean  all«, 
cannot  disannol,  that  it  ihonld  make  the  promiM  of  none  effeel.*' 

IKiKOB  Ti.  l.~*'And  it  came  to  pan  in  the  four  hundred  and  eifhtietfa  year 
^/ttr  the  children  of  Israel  were  oome  oat  of  the  land  of  Bgypt,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Solomon's  reign  orer  Israel,  that  he  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.*' 

2  Ohron.  xxxiii.  5— 7.~Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  haxing  "  builc  altera  for  all  the 
host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord :  and  used  endiaatmeBtB, 
and  used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  f«miliar  spirit,  and  set  up  a  eanred  imagib 
his  idol,  in  the  house  of  God,"  is  carried  captire  by  Esarhaddon  to  Babylon,  B.o.  661. 

Jim.  XT.  1,  4.— "Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me  (Jeremiah),  Though  Moses  and 
8amuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  towards  this  people ;  oast  thsm 
out  of  mj  sight  and  let  them  go  forth.  .  .  .  And  I  will  cause  them  to  be  lemored 
into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  because  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Heaekiah,  king  of 
Jodah,  fur  that  which  he  did  in  Jerusalem." 


BEGINNINO  OP  TU£  TIMES  OP  THE  GENTILES. 

Saosdachinos,  supposed  the  same  as  TTebuchadnezzar,  succeeds  his  Dsther  Esar* 
haddoB  in  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Sabylon,  B.C.  667.— Cavov  ov  Ptolbkt. 


I J  u  D  E  a; 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHBONICLES  OP  THE  EXODUS. 

BlAZL't  WATILLSKS — THB  BTNAITIC  INSCBIPTIOKS — 8EBBAL  THE  TRVT. 
3I0UNT  SINAI — WADY  FEIRAX— AMALSK — SUBJECTS  OP  SINAITIC  IN- 
8CEIFTIOKB — VIEW  F&OM  BBRBAL— LOCALITY  OP  THE  INSCRIPTIONS — 
KIBHOTH-HATTAATAH — TUB  QBATE8  IN  WADY  BBBAH. 


Lord  placed  the  sea  between  "  the  people '' 
and  their  enemies.  "Their  persecutors  Thou 
threwest  into  the  deeps^  as  a  stone  into  the 
mighty  waters/*  Neh.  ix.  11.  This  was  tho 
tniracle  that  crowned  all  the  other  ten.  The 
first-bom  of  Egj^t  had  perished,  but  the  burial 
alive  of  her  peers  and  her  princes  must  now  attest 
the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  humble  the  pride  of  the 
kingdom  whose  Pharaoh  had  defied  "  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.'' 

"Among  all  the  events  and  miracles  of  the  Exodus," 
says  Mr.  Forster, ''  none  has  given  birth  to  a  greater 
variety  of  theories  and  speculations,  than  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  this  first 
great  miracle  of  the  Exode  can  bo  established  in  all  its 
fulness,  none  of  those  which  follow  it  can  bo  shaken  or 
explained  away ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  transac- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  low  proportions,  and  explained 
by  natural  and  secondary  causes  (such  as  an  ebb-tide 
and  shoals,  and  a  narrow  crossing  at  Suez),  all  belief  in 
the  after  miracles  must  suffer  with  it.'' 
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How  is  the  crossiiig  described  in   the    song  of 
Moses  ? 

'*  With  the  blast  of  Thj  nottrflj  the  waten  were  gatfaemd  feogfthflr. 
The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap  i 
The  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  eea. 
The  enemy  said :  I  will  pursue,  I  will  OTflrtake^  I  will  difidi  ftt 

spoil. 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them. 
Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  wind ;  the  sea  oorered  them  | 
Thoy  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  watera." 

EZOD.  XT.  8— lOL 

We  must  realize  "  the  people  **  as  a  whole  nalini 
encamped  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Eed  Sei^  in  Wa^ 
Tarawik,  or  ^'The  Valley  of  the  Nocturnal  TraveDen." 
Hero  is  commemorated  by  its  Arabic  name  "  the  vi^^^ 
of  Exod.  xii.  42  ;  that  night  of  the  Lord  to  be  obserfed 
of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  generations. 

Captain  Moresby  has  laid  down  Wady  Tavawik  in 
his  chart  as  Wady  Mousa^  corresponding  with  "Ayun 
Monsa/*  the  wells  on  the  opposite  coast.  "When  I 
asked  our  Sheikh/'  says  Dr.  Wilson^  "if  this  name 
was  correct^  he  said^ '  this  is  indeed  the  path  of  onr  Lord 
Hoses/  "  This  Wady  Tarawik,  or  Mousa^  is  eighteen 
miles  in  length — the  only  level  and  open  space  in 
which  two  millions  of  people  with  their  tents  and 
flocks  could  encamp,  in  order  to  enter  the  sea  at  one 
given  time,  and  march  across  the  uncovered  golf  like  a 
vast  army,  intent  on  reaching  the  opposite  shore^  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  needless  hour. 

Mr.  Forster  is  a  great  and  admitted  authority  on 
the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  he  has  brought  the  whole 
force  of  his  research  to  bear  on  the  traces  of  Scripture 
narratives  as  borne  out  in  the  meanings  of  modem 
names  of  places  in  the  present  day^  beginning  firom 
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ATVK  XOUIA,  na  VULB  01  V0II8. 


Ayon  Mousa,  or  the  Wells  of  Moses,  of  which  we  can 
present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  from  the  pencil  of 
the  author  of  "  Ragged  Life  in  Egypt/'  during  her  stay 
in  Cairo. 

Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  there  are  on  the  Arabian  side 
six  wadys,  op  landing-places,  facing  Wady  Tarawik  : — 
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1.  Aynn   Mousa.    2.  Wady  Beiy&iieli^   derived  from 
arrani,  "the  people/'  Thb  Valley  op  the  Pbopll 
8.  Wady  Kurdliiyeh,  from  KardaJi,  The  Valley  oi  m 
CoNGREaATiON.    4.  Wady  el  Ahtba^  fix>m  ofi  atiUf  "^ 
pilgrim/'  Tai  Valley  or  the  Pilgbiiis.     5.   Wady 
Sudr^  from  sadar,  our  or  the  water,  "a  road  leading 
men  up  from  the  water."       6.  Wady  Wardan,  fiom 
toanlun,  the  ''  waterera/'  it  means  *^  entering  into  tlie 
water/'  The  Valley  or  Bmczsr  into  the  Watbb. 

^'Cen  these  local  names/'  it  is  asked,  "&cmg  the 
veiy  scene  of  the  Scriptijuie  miracle,  have  come  togeliher 
by  chance?  Can  the,,Bciiptare  terms,  that  'People/ 
the  '-Pilgrims/  opcor  on  the  veiy  scene  of  tbe  Ende, 
yet  have  no  reference  to  Gk)d's  people  Israel  T" 
'^  Ayun  Mousa"  says  Misa  Whateley,  "  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  first  welgat  which,  they  drank  after 
thus  crossing  the  sea./"  ])Carah  ^eaa  threO' '.  days' 
joumoy  from  the  coast,  and  ihey  could  not  have  gone 
three  days  without  drinking;  and  it  is  not  nnlikdy,  as 
this  well  is  only  a  very  short  distance  fix>m  the  place 
where  they  must  have  crossed,  according  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Scripture,  that  .they  stopped  and  filled  their 
water-skins  and  pitchers,  and  with  that  aid  reached 
*  Marah  /  for  it  is  only  on  arriving  Huire  that  we  hear 
that  they  murmured." 

Ayun  Mousa  is  a  strange  spot,  a  plot  of  tamarisks, 
with  its  seventeen  wells,  literally  an  island  in  the  desert, 
and  now  used  as  the  Eiclimond  of  Suez,  says  Stanley, 
who  fui-thcr  in  one  of  his  magic  word  sketches,  pre- 
sents, as  seen  from  Ayun  Mousa,  "the  white  sandy 
desert,  the  deep,  black,  river-like  sea,  and  the  dim, 
silvery  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  other  side.  Behind 
that  high  African  range,"  he  says,  "  lies  Egypt,  and  the 
green  fields  of  the  Kile,  her  vast  cities  and  her  ancient 
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monuments; — before  the  pilgrims  spreads  tlie  wide  desert 
of  stone  and  sand,  with  no  trace  of  human  habitation, 
where  they  might  wander,  as  far  as  they  saw,  for  ever 
and  ever/' 

"  I  rose  at  six,*'  says  Dr.  Bonar — ^when  encamped 
at  Ayim  Ifonsa,  on  his  way  to  the  Sinaitic  Desert, 
January  18,  1857  ; — "  the  east  was  beginning  to  be 
streaked  with  pale  red,  which  betokens  immediate  sun- 
rise. We  rode  off  about  nine  through  the  wide  desert 
plain;  first  through  sofb  sand,  then  hard  gravel,  then 
stones^  all  generally  of  a  white  colour. 

''  No  trace  of  a  road  appeared,  but  the  waymarks  are 
visible  .everywhere ;  consisting  of  small  heaps  of  stones 
set  up  on  each  side,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Bedouins,  for  even  they  might  at  times  be  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  way,  so  great  is  the  sameness  of  the  region 
fixr  miles  on  every  hand.    Jeremiah  says  (xxxi.  21) : — 

*  S«t  thee  up  waymarlu^  make  thee  high  heaps :  set  thine  heart  to« 
wmed  the  highway.' 

"  The  sand  does  not  seem  to  obliterate  these,  or  if  it 
doeSj  they  are  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  they  became 
a  welcome  sight  in  the  waste  of  the  desert,  where  else 
there  was  no  mark  or  foot  trace  of  any  kind  whatever. 

''  Thus  we  reached  Wady  Shudh,  probably  the  same 
as  the  wilderness  of  Shur.'' 

**  Moiei  faioTight  Israel  firom  the  Eed  Sea,  and  they  went  out  into  the 
vfldflmeM  of  Shor."— Ex.  xt.  22. 

And  now  in  Wady  el  Amout  begins  the  "  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,*'  with  its  towering  mounds  of  rough 
sand,  its  stupendous  precipices  of  half-baked  rocks,  and 
in  the  distance  wild  brown  spectral  mountains.  These 
are  the ''  ragged  rocks''  (Isa.  iL  21)^  with  their  summits 
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fancon's  notice^  in  1820^  does  any  fbrther  xnenticm  Beem 
to  have  been  made  of  these  Sinaitic  rocks^  and  Ika 
the  Bey.  J.  F.  Gray^  an  English  clergyman^  took  copies 
of  the  characters  npon  them^  of  which  he  published  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  the  "  Transactioiis  d 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature^''  voL  ii.^  part  ij  hoi 
for  ten  years  longer  they  still  failed  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  any  but  the  learned. 

In  1840,  Professor  Beer,  of  Crermany,  proposed  an 
alphabet  for  their  decipherment,  rejected  the  testimony 
of  Cosmas,  and  conjectured  that  their  age  only  ante- 
dated that  of  Cosmas  himself  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Since  then,  controversy  has  been  tver  ''darken- 
ing counsel"  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  become  a  literary 
habit  to  doubt  Mr.  Forster's  interpretations,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  fourth  cai- 
tury  of  our  era,  or  to  two  or  three  centuries  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  assert  that  they  have  been  made 
by  ^' early  Christians,"  "Pagans,'*  " Nabatheans,"— 
by  any  hands  but  those  of  Israel. 

Those  who  are  seeking  information  for  themselves 
upon  this  subject,  may,  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  obtain  three  or  four  editions,  so  to  speak,  of 
these  curious  Inscriptions.  Pococke  and  Niebuhr  had 
each  given  to  the  world  a  few  specimens  in  their  books 
of  travels,  but  the  first  adequate  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Sinaitic  alphabets  were  supplied,  as  above,  by 
the  Bev.  J.  F.  Gray. 

The  following  is  an  accurate  woodcut  of  an  in- 
scribed fragment  of  red  sandstone,  found  by  Mr.  Gray 
about  six  hours  from  Wady  Mokatteb,  on  the  road  to 
Sarbut-el-Kladem.  The  original  may  be  seen  in  the 
Egyptian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum  on  a  high 
lodge  on  the  left-hand  side  when  entering  the  Gallery. 
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It  is  No.  177  of  Plate  xii.  of  Mr.  Gray's  catalogue,  and 
Mr.  Fopster  reads  it  thus — 
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**  The  People  kicketh  like  an  Abb  ; 
The  People  drives  to  the  water  jBHOTAn.** 

By  the  alphabet  of  Professor  Beer  it  is,  however, 
readthns^ 

**  Omai,  ion  of  WM,  desires  that  he  may  be  remembered." 

The  specimens  brought  homo  by  Mr.  Gray  were 
copied  by  stealth,  and  by  letting  loose  the  camels  of 
his  Arab  guides  while  they  slept,  so  that  in  the  morning 
ihey  must  of  necessity  seek  them,  and  meanwhile  leave 
the  traveller  to  his  purpose. 

The  student  may  next  inspect  the  collection  of  Pro- 
fessor Beer,  of  LeipBic,  the  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
of  Gesenius,  which  he  called  ''  a  Century  of  Sinaitic 
Inscriptions  -/'  it  comprises  examples  from  all  the  tra- 
vellers who  had  mentioned  them,  and  varieties  of  copies 
of  the  same  inscriptions.  To  this  was  prefixed  the 
translations  of  the  Professor  in  Hebrew  characters, 
and  the  alphabet  by  which  he  proposed  to  translate 
them. 
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Dr.  Lepsius  in  his  foKo  "  Denkmaeler/'  band  xi., 
abth.  vi.^  gives  many  pages  of  Sinaitic  Inscriptions^  care- 
fully copied  from  the  originals  in  the  course  of  his  travels ; 
and  by  these^  English  as  well  as  German  scholars  appear 
to  have  studied  the  subject.  A  recent  comment  by  Levy, 
in  vol.  xiv.,  p.  454,  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society/'  is,  that  in  two  or  three  cases,  a  Greek 
Inscription  is  found  side  by  side  with  a  Sinaitic  one,  or 
the  two  are  included  within  an  encircling  line,  so  that  one 
may  be  concluded  to  be  the  translation  of  the  other. 

One  of  these.  No.  127  of  Lepsius,  has  above  it  the 
outline  of  a  man  with  his  arms  uplifted.  The  Greek  is 
easily  read — 

"  Let  be  remembered  Aus(ob),  the  son  of  ErB(o»)  for  good." 
The  Sinaitic  line  above  it,  reads  by  Beer's  alphabet — 

"  Let  be  remembered  for  good  Aus(ii),  thereon  of  Her8(u)." 

But  Mr.  Forster  renders  it — 

'^Prayeth  unto  God  the  Prophet  (upon)  a  hard  great  stone  (his) 
liands  lustaining  Aaron,  Hur  $" 

and  calls  the  Greek  a  ^^  barbarous  scrawl  and  a  superfe- 
tation,  unworthy  of  note  or  comment.^' 

The  mouldings  of  M.  de  Laval  do  not  give  this  in- 
scription combined  with  the  Greek  at  all.  Thus,  and 
in  more  cases  besides  this,  the  readers  are  at  issue; 
and  it  is  not,  of  course,  for  a  simple  collector  of 
evidence  to  profess  implicit  faith  in  either  school; 
but  as  we  have  always,  hitherto,  been  referred  to 
German  scholars  and  their  treatises  for  the  disproof  of 
Mr.  Forster's  theories,  it  may  be  as  well  to  bring 
together,  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  summary  of  what 
is  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  for  further  judgment. 

The  publishers  of  Dr.  Bonar^s ''  Desert  of  Sinai,'' 
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have  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  the  cut  at  p.  160  of 
that  volume^  which  represents  a  piece  of  rock  broaght 
from  Wady  Mokatteb  by  Dr.  Bonar,  with  two  or  time 
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letters  upon  it  on  which  the  dotthigs  of  a  poioted  tool 
(wliich  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  general)  appear  very  distinctly. 

Mr.   Forster    considers    that   the   initial   key-note 

of  "the  people,"  given  on  the  opposite  page   in  its 

ll  actual  proportions   as    ifc  is 

y  M  found  on  the  rocks^  is  the 

^W^^      M  master  key  to  the  whole  of 

■     \     ■    ^^i^  those  inscriptions.     The  op- 

I       MI       ^^^^      posito  party  can  see  no  snch 

I        B^^^^^  meaning    in    these    letters, 

%^^^  which  commence  almost  all 

^^^  TM  PEOPLE."  the  sentences^  but  translate 

tliom  always  as  the  word  "  salutes/'  or  *^  desire  to  be  re- 

membered,''  in  i*efcrence  to  some  particular  individoaL 
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On  tlio  opposite  page  is  presented  Mr.  Poreter'a 
Sinai  alphabet^  and  he  declares  that  ivo  fewer  than  twdve 
of  the  letters  of  these  ancient  inscriptions  are  identical 
with  those  of  our  present  HebreiOy  and  the  remainder  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Samaritan,  the  Phoenician,  or  Greek, 
and  in  the  Himyaritic,  Ethiopic,  or  Coptic  alphabets. 
But  it  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind,  he  adds,  that 
while  the  characters  are  mostly  our  present  Hebrew,  the 
language  they  utt'*r  is  the  old  Arabic,  for  five  out  of  m 
of  the  Sinaitic  words  may  be  found  in  the  Arabic  dic- 
tionaries, chiefly  amoug  tho  lost  or  obsolete  Himyarikio 
words. 

"The  learned  Hebraist,^^  says  Mr.  Porster,  "can 
produce  no  rational  sense  from  these  inscriptions  deci- 
phered by  the  Hebrew  lexicon,  while  to  the  old  Arabic 
lexicon  they  unifoniily  yield  senses  simple,  serious,  and 
scriptural;  senses  tallying  throughout  with  th^'Mosiuo 
history,  and  illustrative  of  the  events  and  miracles  rf 
tho  Exode.^'  Ho  also  remarks  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Sinaitic  alphabet  materially jdepends 
on  that  of  Hisn  Gliurab ;  on  the  contrary,  he^says,  so 
widely  do  they  difllr,  that  not  more  than  fov  of  the 
special  Hisn  Ghorab  characters  (and  three  of  those 
four  also  Ethiopic)  are  to  be  found  at  Sinau  The 
Himyaritic  alphabet  is,  iu  fact,,  so  pecuUar,  that  without 
Al  Knswiui^s  key,  it  could  never  have  been  recovered. 

In  the  year  1851,  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  asked  tho  .sanction  of  the  British  gOTemment 
for  tho  mission  of  the  late  Capt.  H.  T.  Butler  and  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Pierce  Butler,  to  Sinai,  to  make  further 
researches  and  collect  fresh  groups  of  characters.  In 
this  expedition  Mr.  Forstor  took  great  interest,  and  in- 
tho  year  1856  the  splendid  plates  of  M.  Lottin  6b 
Laval  also  came  to  liis  aid,  containing  470  fac-sindles  of 
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as  many  moulded,  and  therefore  certainly  aocorato,  in- 
scriptions from  the  Sinaitic  valleys.  These  were  printed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  French  govemmenti  and 
must  of  course  eclipse  all  former  copies. 

M.  Laval  professes  to  agree  in  many  ways  vriSi  ihd 
opinions  of  Mr.  Forster^  "  without  adopting  all  Ids  iDn- 
sions/'  he  thinks  he  is  right  in  the  age  of  the  un- 
known letters^  whatever  he  may  be  in  his  translations; 
he  recommends  that  further  careful  mouldings  shoold 
be  taken  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  Wady  Aleyat, 
and  also  on  Serbal  itself^  which  his  own  state  of  healtii 
prevented  his  accompUshing.  His  examples  are  chie^ 
taken  from  the  valleys  around  Serbal^  and  firom  Sar- 
but-el-Khadem. 

The  two  volumes  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval's  work,  are 
accessible  in  the  British  Museum ;  his  inscriptions  are 
all  lithographed  from  casts  in  plaster,  in  which  material 
the  letters  were  moulded,  as  the  artist  saySj  with 
*'  severe  exactness ; ''  and  these  original  mouldings  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre. 

This  most  recent  witness,  the  fimits  of  whose  labour 
must  now  certainly  take  precedence  in  time  and  method 
of  copying,  of  those  of  Beer,  says  of  the  Oreek^  Latin^ 
and  Arab  inscriptions,  that  their  modem  age  is  proved 
by  the  way  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  that  they 
have  been  made  with  the  point  of  a  sword  or  poignard, 
on  the  slightly  elevated  rocks  despised  by  the  Semitic 
writers.  The  ancient  ones,  he  adds,  have  been  pricked 
out  laboriously  in  the  granite  with  edged  tools.  He  re- 
marks, likewise,  on  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  instead 
of  finding  it  an  integral  part  of  the  ancient  inscriptions^ 
he  can  affirm  it  to  be  very  rare  on  the  rocks  at  s^,  and 
when  it  appears,  mostly  recent. 

We    have    copied,  by  permission,  at  the  British 
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ITiiseimi,  firom  the  work  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval,  an 
iiiacription,  whicli  is  also  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Forster's 
Tolnme,  page  197,  and  wliicli  he  deciphers  thus : — 
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*"  Ouises  to  descend  into  the  deep  Tallej,  MosESi  the  Tribca 
"  Leader  of  the  way — ^he  causes  to  descend  into  the  deep  the  young 
ostrich,  the  sea  foaming 

**  DiTides  it  asunder,  power  giren  him  by  God. 

The  discoveries  of  Captain  Butler  and  his  brother 
appear  to  have  added  in  various  ways  to  Mr.  Forsfcer's 
knowledge  of  the  inscriptions,  for  afler  cross-questioning 
their  Arab  guides  these  gentlemen  persuaded  them  to 
direct  them  up  the  Djebel  Maghara  to  a  mountain  cave, 
where  they  found  a  triple  inscription — ^two  columns  in 
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liieroglypliics  and  one  in  the  Sinai  cliaracter, — illustrated 
by  a  magnificent  figure  of  an  Ostrich,  sculptured  on  a  largo 
scale;  the  ^ings  ruffled,  the  neck  outstretched,  the 
throat  expanded,  the  mouth  open,  as  in  the  act  of  crying 
aloud.  Of  this  unique  monument  a  cast  was  taken  on 
prepared  paper,  from  which  Mr.  Forster  presents  a 
splendid  and  life-like  photograph. 

Over  the  bird's  head  was  a  legend  in  the  Sinaitic 
characters,  beginning  with  the  monogram  of  "the 
PEOPLE,''  and  Mr.  Forster  reads  it :  "  The  people,  raising 
up  the  head  and  stretching  out  the  neck  aloft,  wanders 
from  land  to  land,  from  the  face  of  persecution,  crying 
aloud."  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Jeremiah  connects 
the  apostate  Israel  of  his  day  with  the  ostrich  : — 

"  The  dau^ter  of  my  people  is  cruel  like  ostriches  in  the  wilder- 
nees."— Lam.  iv.  8. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Forster's  recent  books  on  this 
subject  does  not  after  all  rest  alone  on  the  translation 
of  the  inscriptions ;  his  alphabet  might  even  be  wrong  in 
some  of  its  letters,  and  yet  we  may  be  largely  indebted 
to  him  for  investigating  and  maintaining  the  age  of 
these  ancient  letters,  and  for  bringing  out  in  the  course 
of  his  study,  from  various  parts  of  Scripture,  fresh  lights 
on  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Wanderings  in  the 
wilderness ;  light  upon  Serbal  as  the  true  mountain 
of  the  law-giving ;  light  on  Wady  Feiran  and  its  un- 
failing waters ;  light  upon  Amalek,  and  light  upon  the 
grand  Cemetery  of  the  Desert,  Kibroth-hattaavah ; 
light  on  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan, 
on  Korah's  rebellion,  and  on  the  Wells  of  Beer-sheba. 
Earnest  Bible  students  should  carefully  read  his  books, 
and  not  allow  a  first  prejudice  against  his  translations 
to  prevent  their  reception  of  the  general  benefit  of  his 
researches. 
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The  most  remarkable  &ct  that  Mr.  Fierce  Butler's 
jowmey  develops  and  corroborates^  is  the  one  which, 
sbce  its  annotmcement  hj  Lepsias,  has  been  received 
bj  most  persons  who  thoroughly  examine  the  question 
at  issue  (and  here  Mr.  Forster  and  his  learned  German 
brethren  are  of  one  mind),  viz.,  (hcd  Motmr  Sekbal  is 
the  acripiural  Mount  Sinai.  They  have  united  to 
declare  that  Mount  Serbal  was  identified  with  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  that  the  present  so-called  Mount  Sinai  only  became 
considered  to  be  so,  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
when  Justinian  erected  his  monastery  of  St.  Katerin 
on  the  mount  to  which  it  has  given  name. 

The  proofs  which  were  decisive  to  the  mind  of 
M.  Lepsius  we  must  leave  his  readers  to  explore.*  Mr. 
Forster  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  varied  and 
carefully  studied  information  of  travellers,  concerning 
the  localities  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

If  then  we  inquire  where  these  are  mainly  to  he 
found,  Mr.  Forster  believes  they  mark  the  route  by 
which  Moses  indicates  that  the  people  came  out  from 
Egypt  to  Serbal.  Yarious  travellers  agree  in  the 
report  that,  commencing  near  Suez,  the  Wadys  War- 
dan,  Maghara,  Mokatteb,  Feiran,  and  Aleyat,  are  all  full 
of  them,  and  the  last,  ''Wady  Aleyat"  leads  up  to  the 
five-peaked  Serbal,  whose  two  easternmost  summits, 
according  to  Burckhardt  and  Dr.  Stewart,  are  covered 
with  inscriptions.  EuppeH  finds  them  on  the  second 
peak  from  the  west ;  Stanley  saw  them  on  the  top  of 
the  third   or    central   peak;   and  Mr.   Pierce  Butler 

*  See  '*  DiscoTories  in  Egjpt,  Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,"  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Lepsins.    Edited  by  Mackenzie.    1852. 
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especially  tells  us  that  innumerable  inscriptions  clothe 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountain. 

'*The  Wady  Aleyat/'  he  says,  "is  one  vast  chaos  of 
ruins,  of  rocks  precipitated  from  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain above  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
fisKJe  of  the  perpendicular  sonmiit  towers  2000  feet 
in  height  above  this  mountain-valley  (see  frontispiece), 
which  Stewart  describes  as  five  miles  in  extent^  and 
he  considers  this  valley  and  that  of  Wady  Bimm  to  have 
been  of  quite  sufficient  extent  for  the  gathering  of  the 
tribes,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount.*  From  every  part  of 
the  Wady  Aleyat,  Sekbal  can  be  seen,  there  are  no  pro- 
jecting spurs  to  hide  his  summit ;  the  precipitous  sides 
rise  clear  from  the  rough  ground,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  inspired  description  is  fully  realized,  "  the  mount 
that  might  be  touched.*' 

Stewart  descended  from  Serbal  as  daylight  was 
fading,  and  depicts  the  agony  of  walking  when  footsore 
over  the  loose  angular  stones  of  Wady  Aleyat.  He 
reached  his  tent  utterly  exhausted  and  bruised  with 
severe  falls  sustained  by  stumbling  over  rocks  in  the 
darkness ;  and  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  "  avalanches'' 
of  rock  and  stone  which  during  the  course  of  ages  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  mountain  by  the  winter 
torrents,  and  have  so  covered  Wady  Aleyat  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  clouds  must  have  some  time  rained 
down  boulders  instead  of  hailstones.  Yet  it  is  not 
deficient  in  verdure,  and  scattered  over  its  surface  also 
are  the  Saut  or  Shittah  trees  of  Scripture  (see  p.  186), 
not  one  of  which  trees,  he  observes,  are  found  in  the 
plain  of  El  Rahah,  or  in  the  Wadys  round  Gebel  Mousa. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  who  in  his  ascent  of  the 
Serbal,  by  daylight,  from  this  rocky  valley,  struck  into 
an  untrodden  path,  and,  as  he  clambered  through  those 
•  See  *<  The  Tmt  and  the  Khan,"  p.  111. 
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wrecks  of  nature,  discovered,  to  his  great  astonisliment, 
that  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  fallen  stones  were 
covered  with  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  "  So  numerous  werer 
the  instances  that  it  seemed  that  every  second  stone 
was  inscribed/'  Mr.  Butler  adds,  that  the  granite  rocks 
thus  shivered  were  largely  interspersed  with  blocks  of 
trapstone,  black  on  the  surface,  but  lemon-coloured 
inside ;  this  latter  material  had  been  studiously  selected 
for  the  inscriptions,  and  the  black  surface  threw  out  the 
lemon-coloured  characters.  Burckhardt  remarks  that 
no  inscriptions  are  found  either  on  Gebel  Mousa  or  on 
Mount  St.  Catherine. 

Stewart  describes  the  view  from  the  summit  of 
Serbal  as  the  grandest,  but  the  most  desolate,  to  be 
found  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Between  each  of  the 
five  peaks,  he  says,  there  is  a  ravine  so  steep  and 
narrow  that  the  ascent  seems  perfectly  impossible. 
The  easternmost  and  highest  peak  is  ascended  by  a 
mighty  flight  of  rock  stairs  which  wind  round  its 
shoulder.  "As  we  neared  the  huge  block  of  grey 
granite  which  crowns  the  summit,  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions began  again  to  appear,  and  that  block  itself,  with 
several  lying  around  it,  are  covered  with  them,  though 
many  were  so  defaced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
copy  them.'' 

Let  us  descend  once  more  by  the  Wady  Aleyat  amid 
the  "wreck  of  nature,"  heretofore  described,  which 
Mr.  Forster  considers  to  be  "  the  standing  result  and 
evidence  of  the  shock  which  the  mountain  experienced 
at  the  Giving  of  the  Law,"  when  Scripture  tells  us  it 
was  shaken  to  its  foundations — "  And  the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatly"  (Exod.  xix.  18).  This  must  have 
resembled  an  earthquake,  for  there  are  no  signs  of 
volcanic  agency  throughout  the  region.  "The  earth 
trembled  and  shook"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  18)^  says  the  psalmist 
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It  is  certain,  from  Deut.  ix.  21,  tiat  "a  running 
brook  descended  out  of  Mount  Horeb^^  after  Moses  bad 
smitten  it,  and  that  this  brook  became  a  broad  stream 
in  the  valley  beneath,  upon  whose  waters  Moses  cast 
the  dust  of  the  ,golden  calf,  and  which  gave  space  for 
all  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  the  waters  thus 
sprinkled.  The  stream  of  Wady  Feiran  runs  now  for 
six  miles  through  the  valley. 

The  expression — 

<*He  maketh  the  wildemesB  a  standing  water,** 

is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  Lepsius.  "  Soon  after 
leaving  the  outskirts  of  Feiran,^^  he  says,  '^we  saw 
before  us  a  tall  craggy  peak  called  Buob,  which  almost 
intercepted  the  valley,  and  to  the  right  and  left  a 
number  of  mounds  of  earth,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high ;  the  largest  and  indeed  the  only  ones  I  had 
seen  since  we  left  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  con- 
tinued along  the  valley  on  both  sides,  and  showed  that 
there  had  once  been  an  elevated  basin  here  containing 
water — a  lake  which  had  not  then  found  an  outlet,  for 
that  is  the  only  way  so  large  a  body  of  earth  could  have 
been  deposited.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
•  whole  mountain  range  in  this  district,  bears  marks  of 
the  same  phenomenon.  All  the  streams  &om  the  east 
and  north,  some  of  them  in  large  sheets  of  water,  unite 
here  at  the  end  of  Wady  Feiran.'* 

Do  we  not  read  the  history  of  its  miraculous  source 
in  Exod.  xvii.  in  the  hour  when  God  said,  ^'  I  will 
stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,  Take 
with  thee  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  thy  rod  wherewith 
thou  smotest  the  river ;  take  it  in  thine  hand  and  go.'' 
Was  not  this  the  converse  miracle  to  that  of  the  Bed  Sea  ? 
The  Lord  bound  the  river  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  and 
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made  a  dry  path  througli  its  billows^  and  again  He  burst 
rocky  bars,  and  let  flow  "the  fountain  of  Israel/' 
whicb  Paul  tells  ns  followed  them  in  their  wanderings, 
a  type  of  Christ ;  they  doubtless  returned  to  its  re- 
freshing borders  and  also  to  the  neighbouring  Wady 
Hebron  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  thirty-eight  years 
during  which  they  did  not  journey  to  the  Promised 
Land— during  which  time  each  of  them  who  was  older 
than  twenty  when  he  came  out  of  Egypt,  except 
Joshua  and  Calebs  found  a  grave  in  the  scorching 
sands. 

''It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  weariness ''  (says 
Bartlett  in  his  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert* ')  ''  that  is  felt 
by  the  soUtary  wanderer  in  this  great  and  terrible 
wilderness.  Ravine  succeeds  to  ravine,  each  more  for- 
saken and  desolate  than  the  last,  with  its  bed  of  sand 
or  gravel,  overhung  with  mountains,  whose  bold,  awful 
abrupt  forms,  with  their  colouring  of  brown,  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  glare  tmder  the  fiery  sun  like  a  portion  of  some 
early  world  untenanted  by  man.  The  mechanical  and 
silent  footfSeJl  of  the  camel  passes  noiselessly  from  mom 
to  night  among  the  voiceless  crags.  It  is  then  we  re- 
member and  realize  the  incidents  of  Israel's  toilsome 
march,  and  understand  their  horror  at  being  transported 
from  verdant  Egypt  into  the  heart  of  solitudes  so  deep. 

<  So  lonelj  'tis  that  God  Himielf 
Scftrce  seemeth  there  to  be.'  t 

"  How  blissful  is  the  sudden  change  to  Wadt  FxmAN  I 
'Most  like  a  poet's  dream'  it  burst  upon  us.  The 
clifls  around  still  towering  indeed  bare  and  perpendicular^ 
but  instead  of  a  gravelly  valley  there  arose  as  by  enchant- 
ment tufted  groves  of  palm  and  fruit  trees.  Presaitly 
a  stream  of  running  water,  rushing  through  the  tarfsk 
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trees,  led  us  on  to  the  sliade  and  the  unequalled  verdure 
of  the  Valley  of  Feiran. 

'*  There  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  of  rock  and 
sand,  when  weary  of  the  stunted  bush  and  nauseous 
scanty  pool,  I  pitched  my  tent  beneath  a  group  of 
palms  which  bent  to  shelter  it ;  the  spring  came  down  the 
valley,  and,  rippling  among  green  sedges,  formed  a  small 
transparent  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  fragment  of  limestone 
rock  fallen  from  the  mountain  wall  above,  and  was  deco- 
rated like  a  natural  altar  with  freshest  foliage.  The  camels 
were  scattered  about  the  bowery  thickets,  cropping  the 
thick  blossom  with  avidity,  and  the  Arabs  revelled  around. 

"  My  oasis  of  palms  were  not  a  solitary  group.  On 
stepping  out  from  my  tent  I  was  in  an  almost  tropical 
wilderness.  In  the  palm  groves  of  Egypt  the  stumps  are 
trimmed  and  straight,  but  here  this  most  graceful  of  trees 
is  all  untended;  its  boughs  springdirect  from  the  earth  and 
form  tufts  and  avenues  and  over-arching  bowers,  through 
which  sunlight  falls  tremblingly  on  the  shaded  turf. 
Among  them  some  few  branches  shooting  upright,  lift 
high  above  the  rest  their  lovely  coronal  of  rustling  fans 
and  glowing  branches  of  dates.  Son>e  droop  to  the  ground 
like  wavy  plumes,  others  form  mossy  alleys  resounding 
with  the  songs  of  birds.  The  wind  plays  over  the 
rustling  foliage  with  the  gentlest  murmurs ;  fig,  pome- 
granate, and  acacia  mingle  their  foliage  with  the  palm, 
and  here  in  its  season  is  seen  the  waving  com.  Where  else 
did  Israel  grow  the  com  that  was  ordered,  in  Lev-  ii.  14, 
to  be  offered  with  their  meat-offerings  to  the  Lord  ? 

'^  Now  for  the  ownership  and  sole  possession  of  such 
a  stream,  was  it  not  probable  that  the  sons  of  the  deseri 
would  speedily  strive  ? 

"  '  Then  came  Amalek,'  says  Moses, '  and  fought  with 
Israel  in  Rephidim,'  Exod.  xvii.  8.'' 
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AHALEE. 

The  Amalekites  were  a  very  ancient  and  powerful 
people.  From  Gren.  xiv.  7  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  a  warlike  race  before  Abraham's  time,  and  were 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer,  and  that  part  of  them 
dwelt  south  of  Mount  Seir.  Balaam's  reference  to 
them  indicates  that  they  were  the  first  of  the  desert 
nations  in  antiquity  and  power.  They  are  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8)  as  of  "  old 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur, 
even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt.'*  They  seem  to  have 
followed  Israel  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  fallen 
upon  their  rear  while  the  foremost  were  pressing  to- 
wards the  flood.  "He  met  thee  by  the  way,"  says 
Moses  afterwards  to  Israel  (Dent.  xxv.  18),  *'  and  smote 
the  hindmodt  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind 
thee.     When  thou  wast  faint  and  weary,  and  he  feared 

not  God Therefore  thou  shalt  blot  out  the 

remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven." 

Arabic  authors  mention  Amalek  (Imlik)  as  an 
aboriginal  tribe  of  their  country,  descended  from  Ham, 
more  ancient  than  the  Ishmaelites.  They  give  the 
same  name  to  the  Ganaanites  and  Phoenicians.  The 
editor  of  "  Calmet*s  Dictionary"  supposes  more  than  one 
root  of  the  Amalekite  race.  The  most  ancient  Amalek 
being  the  people  conquered  by  Ghedorlaomer,  a  people 
dwelling  east  of  Egypt,  and  between  that  country  and 
Canaan.  Fhilo  calls  the  Amalekites  who  fought  with 
the  Israelites,  Phoenicians;  but  a  second  branch  of 
Amalek  were  manifestly  descended  from  Esau,  by 
Eliphaz ;  and  there  would  have  been  quite  time  for  the 
multiplication  of  this  race  into  a  warlike  host  in  150 
years  ere  they  fought  Israel  in  Rephidim   (see  table^ 
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p.  161)^  espedallj  as  we  find  tHat  in  the  same  period 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  could  muster  40,500  fighting 
men  -(Num.  i.  33).  These  Amalekites  were  not  the 
Canaanites,  for  they  are  mentioned  distinctly  from 
them  in  Num.  ziy.  45.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
Judges  as  in  connection  with  Moab  and  Midian ;  and 
'^all  the  children  of  the  east^  lying  in  the  valley  like 
grasshoppers  for  multitude^  and  their  camels  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea/'  And  in  the  book  of  Samuel  they 
had  been  linked  with  the  Kenites,  when  Saul  utterly 
destroyed  them^  but  saved  alive  their  flocks  and  Agag 
iheir  king. 

These  desert  nations  were  afterwards  confederate 
against  Jehovah^  as  we  hear  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii. : — 

"'The  tabernacles  of  Edom,  and  the  Ishmaelitee;  of  Moab,  and  the 
Hagarenes ;  Gebal,  and  Ammon^  and  Amalek ;  the  Philistinea  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Tjre ;  Absut  also  is  joined  with  them. 

**  O  m J  Gk)d  (says  the  Psalmist)  make  them  as  the  stubble  before 
ihewind." 

In  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  this  terrible  prayer  is 
met  by  threatenings  as  awful : — 

«*The  Lord  will  destroj  the  wise  men  out  of  Sdom*  and  undentand- 
ing  out  of  the  mount  of  Esau.  .  •  . 

"For  thy  yiolence  againet  thy  brother  Jacob  shame  shall  corer 
theo^  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever.  .  .  . 

•^And  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire ;  and  the  house  of 
Joseph  a  flame ;  and  the  house  of  Esau  for  stubble ;  and  there  shall  not 
be  any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Esau ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

In  the  first  battle  of  Israel  with  their  enemies  suc- 
cess appears  to  have  depended  entii*ely  on  Moses,  who 
watched  the  strife  from  a  neighbouring  hill^  with  the 
rod  of  God  in  his  hand  (Exod.  xvii.  8,13).  On  the 
appeal  to  divine  power,  symbolized  by  the  lifting  of 
that  rod,  everything  rested. 
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Let  US  once  more  suppose  ourselyes  with  Dr.  Stewarl 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Serbal.  He  wonders  that  Mr. 
Burford  has  never  enterprised  a  panorama  from  this 
mountain  top^  where  ahnost  all  the  Arabian  peninsula 
lies  mapped  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator^  except  that  the 
so-called  Sinai  range  intercepts  the  Tiew  of  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea. 

We  look  on  the  north  towards  the  high  mountainous 
desert  of  El  Tih^  one  single  vast  plateau  of  sandstone^ 
which  descends  towards  the  south  by  two  steps^  "  sa 
that  the  prospect/'  says  M.  Lepsius,  '^  seems  bounded 
by  two  lofty  mountain  precipices  retreating  at  about  equal 
distance  into  the  far  space  /'  the  lower  and  nearer  one 
sinks  by  gradual  descent  into  the  plain  of  El  Ramleh^ 
*'the  Sandy  Valley,^'  and  at  its  eastern  end  hes  the 
well  of  El  Huderah^  the  Hazeroth  of  Scripture ;  ai  the 
western  end  rises  Sarbut-el-Khadem^  800  feet  &om  the 
plain. 

Dr.  Stewart  remarks  that  when  the  three  million  host 
left  the  foot  of  Mount  Serbal,  and  marched  forth  in  bat- 
talions, they  would  naturally  be  led  through  the  largest 
and  most  unincumbered  wadys  of  the  district,  such  as 
Wady-el-Shiekh  and  Wady  Berah,  and  it  is  of  the  latter 
name  that  Moses  first  treats.  The  cloud  by  day  and 
the  fire  by  night  were  the  appointed  guides  for  Israel's 
rest  or  travel ;  and  in  their  first  three  days'  journey  from 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  "  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  them  by  day  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp " 
(Num.  X.  34.)  "We  know  also  that  it  went  before 
thorn  to  lead  them  (Exod.  xiii.  21),  and  yet  under  its 
shadow  the  first  thing  we  hear  is  that  they  complained 
and  "  the  Lord  heard  it,  and  his  anger  was  kindled." 
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Then  they  had  His  "  fire''  in  exchange  for  His  ^^  shadow/' 
and  it  consumed  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp  till 
quenched  at  the  prayer  of  Moses;  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  Taberah. 

The  Hebrew  root  ")3?3  literally  signifies  burning, 
but  figuratively  anger  or  wrath.  The  sense  of  the 
Arabic  word  berah,  is  the  wrath  of  Ood.  The  Arabic 
name  of  the  Wady  Berah  is  therefore  the  record  of  this 
&ct — ^the  valley  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Mr.  Forster, 
who  points  this  out  in  p.  56  of  ^'  Sinai  Photographed," 
refers  also  to  the  Psalmist's  description  of  this  identical 
judgment : — 

"The  hetyj  wrath  of  Ood  came  npon  them  and  slew  the  wealthiest 
of  them,  and  smote  down  the  chosen  men  that  were  in  Israel." — Ps. 
IzxTiiL  31. 

SUBJECTS  OF  THE   INSCRIPTIONS. 

A  great  number  of  the  inscriptions  are  attended  by 
a  rough  drawing  of  the  event  or  circumstance  to 
which  they  allude.  "The  People,"  "the  Tribes,"  are 
most  often  depicted  as  a  restive  camel,  a  wild  ass,  a 
wild  goat,  headstrong  and  kicking ;  and  are  described 
as  reviling,  murmuring,  or  greedy.  Unlike  the  vain- 
glorious Egyptians,  from  whom  they  came  out,  who 
never  recorded  their  own  defects,  the  whole  scope  of 
this  rock- witness  (if  read  aright  by  Forster,  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  no  sham  or  quack,  but  a  learned 
Christian  clergyman)  is  one  extensive  epitaph  on  the 
generation  who  fell  in  the  wilderness ;  the  fathers  of  the 
race  who,  better  trained  and  desert-bred,  attained  the 
Promised  Land.  The  following  is  the  tenor  of  the 
meaning  given  to  many  of  the  inscriptions  : — 

"The  people,  the  Hebrews,  lusting  after  Egjpt,  fall  into  commo- 
tion." 
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**  The  people,  s  yearling  wild  aae— headflroxig,  mindleM,  and  mad." 
"  The  people  raileth,  reTiling,  cursing  aload,  a  braying  ass,  Tociferous.** 
**  The  people,  s  lean  emaciated  she-camel,  goes  forth  into  the  desert 

a  roarer — a  she-camel  with  a  murmoring  mouth." 
'*  The  people  doTOur  greedily  and  enormously.'' 
'*  Boars  the  huge  unbroken  she-camel»  angering  JehoTah.    Bebellious 

in  the  burning  desert." 

"  Subdued  by  thirst,  the  high-humped  she-camel  speeds  with  long 

steps.** 

A  very  large  number  of  the  inscriptioiis  also  bear 
testimony  to  the  grand  miracles  of  the  Exode  : — 

PASsnra  thbouqh  the  sxd  ski. 

"The  sea  enters  by  night  the  people;  the  sea,  and  the  wares 
roaring." 

**  Dirideth  asunder  the  leader  the  sea,  its  waves  roaring.  Enter  and 
pass  through  the  midst  of  the  waters,  the  people." 

"The  people  pass  quickly  over  through  terror,  like  ahorse  ;  the  soft 
wet  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"Weep  for  their  dead;  the  enemiesy  the  yirgins  wailing.  The  sea 
pouring  down,  overwhelmed  them ;  let  loose  to  reflow  the  waters." 

"  Fleeth  the  people ;  descend  into  the  deep  the  tribes.  Enter  the 
waters,  the  people." 

*'The  people  enter,  and  penetrate  through  the  midst." 

**  The  people  are  filled  with  stupor  and  mental  perturbation^ 
JsHOYJLH  although  their  keeper  and  companion." 

WATIB  raOH  THI  BOOK. 

Numbers  of  the  writings  are  said  to  refer  to  the  gift 
of  water  from  the  rock : — 

"  The  people  the  hard  stone  satiates  with  water,  thirsting." 

*^  The  hard  rook  water— a  great  miracle." 

« The  people  wending  on  their  way  drink,  drinking  with  prone 
mouth,  gives  them  to  drink  again  and  again,  Jehovah." 

"  The  people  in  the  waterless  desert,  swill  drinking  again  and  agaia, 
the  people  a  roarer,  the  water  flowing  in  the  desert,  drink  like  the  camel 
in  one  long  draught." 

The  expression  ^'drinking  with  prone  mouth/'  is 
very  frequent,  says  Mr.  Forster ;  so  frequent  as  to  mark 
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the  greediness  which  it  expresses  as  a  national  charac- 
teristic. The  passage  in  Jud.  vii.  5— the  "word  of 
the  Lord  to  Gideon'* — 

"Sreiy  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself,'' 

throws  a  striking  light  upon  this  propensity  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews :  and  bears  historical  testi- 
mony in  an  after  day  to  the  truth  of  these  decipher- 
ments. 

LOCALITY  OP  THB   INSCBIPTIONS. 

Now  the  locality  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  relation 
to  their  subject,  appears  to  us  a  most  important  .feature 
in  proof  of  their  correct  decipherment.  Mr.  Forster 
deciphers  no  less  than  twenty-eight  records  of  the 
miracle  in  the  Red  Sea.  Five  of  these  occurred  on  the 
rock  at  the  first  landing  points,  in  the  Wady  Sudr,  or 
"  Cedre/^  signifying  according  to  Golius,  "  a  way  leading 
up  out  of  the  water,^'  and  all  of  them  in  nearly  adjoining 
valleys,  with  the  exception  of  only  one  or  two  in  the 
Wady  Mokatteb.  This  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  others  of  similar  character. 

If  we  accept  the  idea  that  the  only  true  clue  to  the 
grand  routes  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  found  in  the  main 
line  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  these  have  already  led 
us  through  the  Wady  Feiran,  up  the  Valley  Aleyat,  and 
,we  have  found  them  covering  the  peaks  of  Serbal. 
While  according  to  the  mouldings  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval, 
the  very  few  inscriptions  on  the  Monkish  Sinai,  are  not 
truly  Sinaitic  but  imitative,  and  containing  difierent 
letters.  His  mouldings  are  more  valuable  than  his 
opinion,  as  he  naturally  holds  by  the  legends  of  his 
church.  They  much  more  nearly  resemble  the  Kufic, 
and  even  modem  Arabic. 
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Descending  firom  Serbal^  we  trace  tiie  true  writings, 
however^  in  continuous  succession  firom  its  foot  to  the 
summit  of  Sarbut-el-Khadem^  a  line  of  march  of  about 
three-and-thirty  miles,  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
^Hhree  days'  journey"  between  Sinai  and  Ebroth-hat- 
taavah  of  Num.  x.  33 ;  and  from  these  points  there  is 
both  an  upper  and  a  lower  route.  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that 
both  were  traversed  by  the  Israelites  after  the  camp  broke 
up  from  Sinai,  the  former  apparently  by  Moses  and  the 
host.  The  latter  probably  by  the  "  mixed  multitude  *' 
and  other  followers  of  the  camp.  They  would  meet  in 
the  plain  of  Bamleh,  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  sufficient  extent  to  have  contained  the  people  with 
their  tents  and  baggage,  and  "  very  much  cattle." 

Amodem  encampment  in  the  Hauran,is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Graham  :  "  The  camp  was  a  very  great  one, 
stretching  away  for  miles,  while  the  whole  plain  was 
literally  covered  with  flocks  of  goats  and  the  camels  of 
the  Arabs."  When  a  great  tribe  crosses  the  desert, 
wbile  all  is  safe,  they  spread  over  an  immense  space  of 
ground.  It  is  often  several  hours'  ride  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  strolling  mass,  but  when  danger 
threatens,  the  caravan  is  rapidly  concentrated  and 
speedily  arranged  for  battle. 

''Now  the  Scripture,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  ''has  given 
us  the  true  dimensions  of  the  camp  of  Israel  at  Ramleh. 
It  lay  along  the  plain  for  twelve  miles,  or  a  days'  jour- 
ney in  length,  for  this  is  the  literal  sense  of  Num. 
xi.  31 ;  and  around  this  vast  camp  were  brought  the 
feathered  fowls — ^the  /'  scUus  "  two  cubits  high  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  a  word  which  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate  have  rendered  "  quails,"  and  with  which  has 
been  connected  the  extraordinary  idea  of  small  birds  lying 
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two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  Psahnist 
tells  us,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  27 — 

**  He  rained  flesh  upon  them  as  dust, 
And  winged  fowls  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.** 

At  the  commencement  of  four  short  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  Mr.  Forster  found  the  old 
Arabic  word  nuham,  which  Golius  translated  '^red 
geese/'  and  as  the  sea,  was  signified  by  the  next  wordj 
the  reading  of  the  whole  was — 

"The red  geese  ascend  from  the  sea 
Lusting,  the  people  eat  on  at  them." 

Or, 

**  Lusting  the  people  feed  to  repletion.*' 

Mr.  Forster  then  began  to  think  that  probably  the 
Hebrew  salu  of  Moses  might  not  mean  quails,  but 
cranes,  a  kind  of  long-legged  red  goose,  two  cubits  in 
stature.  Such  birds  are  said  in  ^'Encycl.  Brit.''  some- 
times to  resort  to  the  coasts  of  Picardy,  in  France,  in 
such  prodigious  flocks  as  to  prove  a  pest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1740  they  destroyed  all  the  com  near  the  sea 
coast.  They  were  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs,  but 
their  numbers  were  so  prodigious  that  this  availed  but 
little ;  when  the  north  wind,  which  had  brought  them, 
ceased  to  blow,  they  took  their  leave. 

Mr.  Forster  announced  this  discovery  concerning  the 
cranes  from  the  sea  in  his  "Voice  of  Sinai''  twelve 
years  ago,  and  he  was  much  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  that  in  an  unjpublished  journal  of  Canon  Stanley's, 
he  mentions  this  fact — "  On  the  evening  and  morning  of 
cur  encampment,  immediately  before  reaching  the 
Wady  Huderah,  the  sky  was  literally  darkened  by  the 
flight  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to  be  some 
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large  recWegged  cranes^  three  feet  high,  with  black  and 
white  wings,  measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  which 
we  had  seen  in  like  numbers  at  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile."  Canon  Stanley  writes  of  this  fact  (though  he 
does  not  print  what  he  wrote)  as  '^  one  that  would  delight 
Mr.  Forster."  He  adds  that  Schubert  saw  similar  flights 
on  nearly  the  same  spot,  which  must  be  close  to  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  had  eaten  one  of 
these  birds  upon  the  Nile,  and  had  found  it  very  good 
food.'*  When  seen  at  Huderah,  they  were  on  the  wing 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  across  the  Sinai  peninsula^  and 
flying  over  the  very  scene  of  the  miracle. 

How  wondrous  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  GK)d 
has  at  last  suffered  these  mysterious  writings  to  be  read 
by  modem  eyes,  and  to  tend  in  their  measure  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narratives.  These  large  birds 
it  seems  were  spread  abroad  round  about  the  camp  to 
dry  their  flesh  in  the  burning  sands,  for  this  was  a  com- 
mon Egyptian  custom. 

In  a  wady  close  to  Serbal  is  found  the  following  :— 

''  The  people  xnake  manj  jonmeje,  pilgrimixing  In  the  yait  wilder- 
ness." 

In  Wady  Mokatteb  we  have  :— 

"  The  people  derour  enormomlj  and  Toracioualj." 

''The  people  derour  greedilj,  they  drink  like  hones,  thej  damour 
tumultuoualy. 
Disobedient  to  all  authority.    Sucking  the  marrow  from  the  bones. 
DeTOuring  flesh  ravenously,  dancing,  shoutiog  they  play.'* 

How  similar  is  this  to  the  Scriptural  account  of 
them  (Exod.  xxxii.  6)  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  7), 
as  it  is  written — 

**  The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drinks 
And  rose  up  to  play." 
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Drankennesa  and  glattony,  were  yicefl  against  wliich 
the  Israelites  of  the  Ezode  were  warned  by  Moses ;  sea 
the  laws  made  against  these  sins  (Dent.  xxi.  18 — 21), 
and  that  no  less  a  punishment  than  death  was  decreed 
to  be  inflicted  on  their  account. 

*<  And  wliiU  the  flesh  WM  yet  between  their  teeth,  ereitwM  oheired, 
the  wnth  of  the  Lord  wae  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  emote 
the  people  with  a  reiry  great  plague.  And  He  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Kibroth-hattaaTah,  becauie  there  thej  buried  the  people  that 
Iwted."— JTux.  zi.  88, 84. 

hbboth-hattaatah. 

Yes,  Ejbroth-hattaavah  or  Sarbut-el-E[hadem,  is  a 
place  of  graves,  a  mountain  cemetery  ;  and  graves  are 
also  scattered  in  the  surrounding  valleys.  This  mountain 
and  its  monuments  were  known  to  geographers  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — to  Ortelius  in 
1600  A.D.,  and  to  Goldsmidcht  in  1700 — as  an  Israelite 
station.  Niebuhr  rediscovered  it  in  1 762.  Laval  speaks  of 
the  ascent  as  very  toilsome  up  the  precipitous  red  sand- 
stone rock.  "  A  narrow  track  winds  along  the  face  of  the 
precipice  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  a  false  step 
would  have  been  death,  and  at  the  top  we  came  upon  a 
level  ridge,  and  a  tract  of  high  table  land  resembling  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
while  higher  peaks  lay  all  around  it.  Here  with  a  dark 
chasm  on  either  side  are  situated  the  singular  and 
mysterious  monuments  of  Sarbut-el-Khadem.'' 

This  mountain  had  been  spoken  of  to  M.  Niebuhr 
as  Jebel-el-Mokatteb.  On  ascending  it,  he  says,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  on  the  summit  a  superb  Egyptian 
cemetery.  ''I  give  this  description  of  it,''  he  adds, 
"  though  I  had  seen  nothing  in  Egypt  like  it ;  the  space 
is  filled  with  stones  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  covered  with 
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hieroglypliB^  and  the  more  one  examines  these  stones^  the 
more  one  is  convinced  that  they  are  tombstones^  in- 
scribed with  epitaphs.  In  the  midst  of  the  stones  has 
been  erected  a  building  of  which  only  the  walls  remain^ 
and  a  little  chamber  at  the  end  sustained  by  square 
pillars,  and  these  are  also  covered  with  inscriptions/' 

In  a  second  visit,  Niebuhr  succeeded  in  copying 
these  so-called  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  which,  he 
remarks,  are  as  fine  as  any  of  the  remains  in  Egypt. 
One  feature  particularly  attaching  to  them  however,  is, 
that  the  goat,  an  animal  native  to  the  desert,  abounds 
in  these,  while  in  Egypt  we  notice  always  the  buU,  and 
never  the  goat. 

On  a  first  inspection  of  Mr.  Forster's  copies  from 
Niebuhr's  plates  of  the  tablets  of  Sarbut-el-E[hadem,  any 
cursory  observer  would  say,  *'  Oh,  these  are  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics;^'*  but,  on  a  more  patient  examination^  this 
interpreter  points  us  in  the  first,  second  and  third  plates 
of  Niebuhr  to  unmistakable  figures  of  the  nvJiamw,  or 
long-legged  geese,  as  the  prominent  symbols;  twenty-five 
of  these  birds  occur  in  the  first  tablet,  ten  in  the  second, 
and  fifteen  in  the  third.  The  way  of  their  capture  is 
likewise  indicated  by  a  succession  of  archers,  the  same 
as  on  Egjrptian  monuments ;  there  are  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  on  the  first  tombstone.  The  Israelites  of  the 
Exode  were  a  nation  of  archers. 

"The  obUdren  ofEphraim  being  sraied  md  0007111^  bowe."— 
Fi.lxxTiiL  9. 

The  birds  which  darkened  the  air  would  fall  by  tens 
of  thousands  before  the  arrows  of  600,000  armed  men, 
and  besides  the  archers  there  occur  figures  running  with 

•  See  Mr.  ror8ter*a  new  rolmne  *«  Israel  in  the  WildemeM."  Price 
Six  Shillings.    Bentley :  New  Burlington  Street    1865. 
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sticks,  which  may  depict  the  pursuit  of  the  ''  feathered 
fowls.'*  Owls  are  also  prominent,  '^ill-omened,  and 
emblems  of  death.''  Among  all  these  figures  are  com- 
mingled Sinaitic  characters.  Mr.  Forster  thus 
deciphers  by  his  alphabet  some  of  the  mixed  legends 
and  devices. 

**From  the  sea  the  cranes  congregate  to  one  spot ; 
The  archers  shoot  at  the  cranes  passing  oyer  the  plain« 
ETilrstomached  they  rash  after  the  prey — 
The  sepulchre  their  doom — their  marrow  corrapted  hy  Q06L 
The  sleepy  owl,  emblem  of  death,  Ghod  sends  destruction  among  them. 


The  mother  of  sepulchres — the  black  and  white  geese, 

A  sadden  death.    Chreedily  lusting  after  flesh,  die  the  gluttons. 

The  mountain  top  ascend  the  Hebrews, 

They  eat,  devour,  consume,  till  nothing  is  left,  exceeding  all  bounds. 

Their  bodies  corrapted,  by  gluttony  they  die." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Israel  should  have  chosen  for 
the  nobles  of  the  people  a  mountain  sepulchre.  The 
Egyptians  never  did  this;  their  monuments,  palaces, 
temples,  and  tombs  were  all  on  level  ground,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  "  high  places ;"  and,  remarks  Mr. 
Porster,  ''  they  whose  ancestors  filled  the  mummy  pits 
of  Thebes,  or  Memphis,  would  never  carry  their  dead 
out  to  Sarbut-el-Khadem ;  but  Moses  himself  was  com- 
manded to  go  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo  and  die. 
Aaron  was  '  to  go  up  to  Mount  Hor,  and  die  there.'  The 
Israelites  as  well  as  the  votaries  of  Baal,  were  always 
wont  to  worship  on  'high  places,'  and  it  is  clear 
from  'the  sepulchres  in  the  mount,'  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  16,  that  they  were  also  wont  to  bury  on 
high  places." 

Mr.  Forster,  however,  considers  that,  while  Sarbut-el- 
Khadem,  and  the  Kibroth-hattaavah  of  Num.  xi.  84, 
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are  one  and  the  same^  it  is  yet  self-evident  that  the 
scene  of  the  plagne  could  not  have  been  limited  to  this 
locality,  or  its  countless  victims  interred  on  one  spot. 
The  mountain  top  could  have  been  the  burial-place  only  of 
the  guilty  priests  and  princes  of  Israel,  as  the  costliness 
of  the  monuments  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent 
combine  to  certify.  The  common  people,  the  guilty 
multitude,  must  have  had  other  and  numerous  grave- 
yards;  and  the  identification  of  the  place  woi^d  be 
incomplete  could  this  not  bo  proved  to  be  the  case. 
But  here  a  service  of  no  common  moment  has  recently 
been  rendered  to  Scripture  history  and  evidences  by 
Dr.  Stewart,  of  Leghorn,*  who  has  recovered,  in  the 
adjoining  wadys,  at  dififerent  and  distant  points,  a  series 
of  ancient  tombs  and  cemeteries,  distinguishing  the 
whole  region,  and  called  universally  by  the  Arabs  to 
this  day,  "Turbet  es  Yahoud,''  the  "Graves  of  the 
Jews.^^ 

"Turning  to  descend  the  hill,'*  says  Stewart,  ''my 
attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of  cairns  of  stone, 
which,  from  their  blackened  appearance,  had  evidently 
remained  untouched  for  ages.  Others,  however,  had 
been  opened,  and  the  stones  were  scattered  about ;  a 
small  hole  had  been  made  in  the  centre  of  each,  pro- 
bably in  search  of  treasure.  In  two  of  those  which 
were  undisturbed  a  huge  stone  had  fallen  in  from  the  top, 
revealing  two  narrow  chambers  formed  of  granite  blocks, 
each  of  which  could  only  have  contained  a  single  body. 

"  The  next  day,  as  we  travelled  up  the  Wady  Berah, 
we  came  upon  more  tombs,  with  several  chambers  in 
each.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  wady,  opposite 
Wady  Tamner,  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  graves, 
the  stones  of  which  are  scattered  abroad  in  all  direc- 
•  See  <*  The  Tent  and  the  Ehan.**    Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.    1857. 
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tions.  There  is  no  vestige  of  a  town  or  village.  The 
plain  is  too  distant  from  Feiran  for  these  graves  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  ancient  city  there^  and  the  idea 
of  pilgrims  having  died  here  in  such  numbers  is  not  to 
be  entertained^  even  if  the  graves  themselves  did  not 
betoken  an  earlier  existence.'' 

Dr.  Stewart^  therefore^  believes  they  are  the  graves 
of  the  Israelites^  and  the  same  as  the  graves  of  greedi- 
ness at  Kibroth-hattaavah.  But  if  Wady  Berah  be 
indeed  the  Taberah  of  Scripture^  if  the  Israelites 
marched  this  way  and  died  here^  it  may  fairly  be  ex* 
pected  that  their  route  shall  be  traced  by  their  road« 
marks^  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Dr.  Stewart  says  no- 
thing about  these,  but  Dr.  Robinson  unconsciously  comes 
in  to  supply  the  missing  link  of  evidence. 

In  passing  through  Wady  Berah,  the  sepulchre  and 
burial-grounds  escaped  his  notice,  but  he  observed 
and  notices  the  usual  writings.  "  I  struck  across  the 
valley,''  he  says,  '^  and  on  a  large  rock  found  four  in- 
scriptions in  the  usual  unknown  character.  Just  by  our 
tent  was  also  a  huge  detached  rock  covered  with  similar 
writings,  but  much  obliterated.  Indeed  we  found  these 
writings  at  almost  every  point  where  the  overhanging 
or  projecting  rocks  seemed  to  indicate  a  convenient 
resting-place.'* 

''The  occurrence  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  graves  in  Wady  Berah  is  a  new  point  in 
the  evidence,  since,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  tombs  are 
those  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  in  vain  to  question  the 
Israelite  authorship  of  tke  adjoining  inscriptions.  >' 
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CHAPTER  X 

CHBOmCLES  OF  fSS  EXODUS. 

TUB  AQB  OF  TUB  DYSCBIFTIOirS — TUB  J0X7BNBT  OITWABD-— XASESH— THB 
BLANK  07  THE  THIBTT-BIOHT  TBABS — MINB8  IN  THB  DB8BBT — TKB 
ISRAELITES  AND  THB  HIEROOLTPH8 — KOBAH's  BBHBI.LTON— THB  WBLLB 
OP  BBEB-SBBBA— ISBABL's  TWO  SONGS— THB  BNTBANOB  AND  THB 
EXIT— WHAT  ISlTHB  MAIN  INTBBE8T  OF  THB8B  QUB8TI0NS  ?— TUB 
QUEEN  OF  BHBBA. 

^HE  grand  point  of  difference  between  Mr.  Forster 
and  his  learned  opponents^  is  not  merely  in  the 
alphabets  by  which  they  profess  to  read  the 
Sinaitic  rocks,  but  in  the  age  of  the  inscriptions. 
Professor  Beer  "  doubts  whether  the  oldest  can 
be  parted  from  the  moat  recent  by  an  interval  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  He  considers  them  all 
Nabathean,  and  their  general  date  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  a.d.  ;  in  defence  of  which  idea  Professor 
Levy  recently  brings  various  coins  and  medals  of  the 
Nabatheans,  on  which  are  found  some  similar  letters. 

"But  the  testimony  of  Cosmas,  who  first  noticed  them 
in  518,  A.D.,  was  different.  How  was  it  that,  in  his  age, 
so  shortly  afterwards,  all  knowledge  and  tradition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  characters  was  lost  among  the  Arabs  of 
the  district,  but  that  certain  Jews  professed  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  their  meaning,  and  assigned  them 
to  the  age  of  Moses  and  the  Exode,  and  to  their  own 
ancestors,  the  ancient  Israelites,  during  their  wander- 
ings in  the  Desert  of  Sin  V* 

Mr.  Forster  considers  that,  had  the  monuments 
been  heathen  and  the  localities  unconnected  with  the 
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events  of  Scripture  history,  there  might  have  been 
no  such  reluctance  to  admit  their  antiquity.  On 
either  side  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  Egypt,  and  Assyria, 
as  may  be  seen  in  this  volume,  abound  in  written 
monuments  of  as  high  and  far  higher  antiquity.  The 
hoar  old  age  of  the  stones  of  Ipsambul,  of  Philoo,  and  of 
Thebes,  is  credited  by  the  veriest  atheists,  and  in  some 
recently  recovered  monuments  of  Chaldea,  the  claim 
is  advanced  of  an  antiquity  ascending  neariy  to  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  Why  then  are  these  Sinaitic 
inscriptions  or  contemporary  evidences  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Books  of  Moses  to  be  dismissed,  when 
their  claim  to  be  so  was  declared  twelve  hundred  years 
ago  ?  Their  numbers  computed  by  thousands,*  their 
extent  by  miles,  and  their  positions  often  fathoms,  not 
feet,  above  the  valley  floors,  they  cannot  have  been 
the  pastime  of  chance  pilgrims  or  travellers,  and,  we 
may  add,  they  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  hands 
from  the  Arabian  side  (the  Nabatheans),  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  genuine  Sinaitic  inscriptions  are  found  on 
the  Egyptian  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  very  route  of 
the  Israelitish  wanderings  as  recorded  by  Moses, 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  episode  in  the 
sacred  narrative  of  Num.  xi.  25 — 30.  When  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  been  poured  out  upon  the  seventy 
elders  they  went  up  to  the  tabernacle  to  prophecy,  two 
out  of  their  number  remaining  behind,  Eldad  and  Medad, 
thougu  the  spirit,  it  is  said,  rested  upon  them  also, 
'^  and  they  were  of  them  that  were  written.'^  This  phrase 
is  confessedly  obscure.  It  has  been  understood  to  refer 
to  cert^  tickets  or  tablets  inscribed  by  Moses  with  the 
word  "elder,^'  and  given  to  each  of  the  seventy  as  their 
passport  to  office. 

*  Of  which  we  as  jet  in  England  possess  onlj  hundreds. 
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In  a  work  entitled^  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  tlie  Land  of 
my  Fathers,'^  by  the  Eey.  Dr.  Moses  Margoliouth,  pub- 
lished in  1850,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  original 
Hebrew  was  proposed.  The  writer,  to  whom  Hebrew 
was  a  native  tongue,  discovers  in  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion a  reference  to  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  For  the 
enigmatic  rendering  ''they  were  of  them  that  were 
written,'^  he  would  substitute  the  following,  which  he 
says  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  words,  D^nWDS  iTOni 
w^haymah  baccthoobeem, ''  They  were  among  the  cihoo- 
beem,  or  inscriptions.^' 

''  On  examining  what  diflferent  travellers  have  written 
about  the  locality  of  those  inscriptions,^'  says  Dr.  Mar- 
goUouth,  ''  I  am  convinced  that  Eldad  and  Medad 
were  then  in  that  famous  region,  at  the  awfully  memo- 
rable place  Kibroth-hattaavah,  the  very  spot  where  the 
inscriptions  are  found.'' 

Mr.  Forster  remarks  upon  this,  ''  that  the  identity 
of  the  Mosaic  term  Catoobim,  and  the  Arabic  local 
name  Mokatteb,  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  most  significant,  for,  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
names  of  Eastern  places  taken  into  account,  there 
arises  a  strong  probability  that  the  present  name, 
Wady  Mokatteb,  may  have  been  the  name  borne  by 
that  '  Written  Valley'  from  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
Exode."* 

He  also  adds : — 

"  The  relative  positions  of  the  tabernacle,  the  camp, 

*  In  "  The  Historical  (leograplij  of  Arabia,"  Mr.  Forster  demon- 
strates that  nearly  all  the  patriarchal  tribes  specified  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis — "  according  to  their  families,  after  their  places  htf  their  names** 
— are  to  be  found  both  in  the  classical  and  modem  geography  of  Arabia, 
disposed  along  the  very  lines  of  conntiy  assigned  to  them  by  Moses  in 
the  oldest  history  in  the  world. 
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and  the  written  valleys,  at  this  time  in  Israel's  rear,  will 
be  found  of  great  collateral  value  to  this  author's  argu- 
ment. The  tabernacle,  we  know,  was  always  pitched  in 
the  Israelite  marches  in  front  of  the  host ;  and  here  it 
is  expressly  stated,  '  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  went  before  them  in  the  three  days'  journey,  to 
search  out  a  resting  place  for  them.'  Consequently  it 
was  pitched  northward,  towards  Hazeroth.  ITie  camp 
stretched  behind  it,  towards  Sarbut-el-EIhadem  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Wadys  Maghara  and  Mokatteb.  Eldad 
and  Medad,  therefore,  who  remained  behind  the  other 
elders  in  the  camp,  had  every  facility  of  access  to 
the  inscribed  valleys,  a  circumstance  which  tells  with 
firesh  force  on  those  hitherto  obscure  but  henceforth 
most  luminous  words — 

*  And  thej  were  among  the  iuBcriptiond."' 
THE  JOUBNEY  OXWACD. 

The  way  of  "  the  people  "  after  their  fatal  stay  of 
ft  month  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  lay  onward  through  a 
great  and  terrible  wilderness  by  the  mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rites  to  Kadesh  Bamea  (Deut.  i.  19).  There  are  eleven 
days'  journey  from  Horeb  imto  Kadesh  Bamea  (Deut.  i. 
2) ;  and  as  thirty-eight  years  of  their  wilderness  journeys 
elapsed  between  their  leaving  Kadesh  Bamea  and  their 
returning  to  it  and  going  over  the  Brook  Zered  (see 
Deut.  ii.),  and  they  departed  from  Horeb  only  in  tho 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  wanderings,  a 
space  of  ten  months  lies  between  the  two.  A  month 
they  spent  in  burying  their  dead  at  Kibroth-hattaavah, 
a  week  at  Hazeroth,  while  Miriam,  being  leprous,  was 
shut  out  from  the  camp ;  and  at  Kadesh  itself  they  abode 
many  days  while  waiting  for  the  spies. 
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EADB8H. 

Eladesh  was  a  city  on  the  uttermost  border  of  Edom 
(Num.  XX.  16).  It  was  also  a  wilderness :  they  ''pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh^'  (Num.  xxxiii. 
86).  The  present  Ain-el-Weibah  is  considered  by 
Robinson  to  mark  its  site ;  but  there  appear  also  to  be 
reasons  for  considering  that  Kadesh  may  have  been  the 
more  westerly  station  of  Ain  Kades^  near  Gerar,  the 
Gerar  of  Abimelech.  The  identification  of  the  brook 
Zered  might  settle  this  question. 

At  Kadesh  they  were  in  the  high  road  for  speedy 
entrance  to  the  Promised  Land^  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year ;  but  alas  !  they  doubted  the  leading  even  of  the 
fire  and  the  cloud,  and  actually  said  one  to  another,  "  Let 
us  make  us  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt.'' 
They  were  saved  from  instant  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  who  came  down  in  His  glory,  only  by 
the  prayer  of  Moses,  and  were  pardoned  "according 
to  his  word.''    But  the  Lord  said  :— 

"*  Became  ail  those  men  which  haye  Been  mj  glory,  mod  mj  minelet, 
which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderneis,  hare  tempted  BCe  now 
thete  ten  times... aurely  they  shall  not  see  the  land  whiuh  I  sware  nnto 
their  fathers." —Num.  ziv.  22. 

And  it  was  commanded  afresh : — 

•*  To-morrow  turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the  wildeniess  by  the  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea." 

THE  BLANK  OF  THE  THIETT-EiaHT  TEARS. 

And  of  the  thirty-eight  years  that  followed  we  have 
hitherto  thought  we  knew  nothing,  till  we  find  them  again 
at  Kadesh  in  the  fortieth  year  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt. 

At  Kadesh  T\<iriam  dies,  and  is  buried.     Here  again 
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the  new  generation  of  the  people  chode  with  Moses,  and 
said,  *^  Would  God  that  we  had  died  when  our  brethren 
died  before  the  Lord/'  The  children  like  the  fathers 
•  lusted  after  Egypt ;  and  Moses  and  Aaron  for  once  lost 
their  patience,  and,  forgetting  the  calm  power  of  the  rod 
of  God,  smote  the  rock  twice,  when  they  had  been  com- 
manded but  to  speak  to  it,  and  said,  *'  Hear  now,  ye 
rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ?'^  and 
80  lost  their  own  entrance  to  the  land,  because  of  the 
waters  of  Meribah. 

Mr.  Forster  finds  in  one  of  the  inscriptions,  moulded 
by  Lottin  de  Laval,  the  following  :— 

**  GThe  congregation  at  Kadesh. 
Smiting  the  rock,  like  a  great  riyer  depart  passing  forth  the  waters, 
M08E8,  their  shepherd,  a  meek  and  lowlj*  man, 
To  the  thirsty  gives  water  to  drink." 

Dr.  Stewart  refers  to  this  as  a  gross  anachronism^ 
and  enough  to  upset  the  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Forster's 
alphabet ;  but  ought  it  fairly  to  be  thus  viewed  ?  If  the 
Bock  records  were  made  by  men  inspired  of  God,  and  were 
to  remain  as  evidence  to  doubters  m  these  days  of 
*'the  provocation  in  the  wilderness,''  there  was  every 
reason  that  they  should  be  completed.  What  makes 
it  impossible  that  shepherds,  who  had  executed  some 
of  the  previous  inscriptions  under  the  inspired  elders, 
should  go  back  to  add  others  to  the  list  ?  The  desert 
of  the  wanderings  is  no  trackless  waste  of  Central 
Asia,  as  Mr.  Forster  says.  It  is  only  a  narrow  penin- 
sula scarcely  a  hundred  miles  across,  and  the  pastors 
and  their  flocks,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp,  must 
always  have  been  scattered  abroad  in  every  direction 
through  its  narrow  wadys,  and  over  its  habitable  table 
lands.     Many  among  these  may  have  been  employed  in 
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executing  tlie  Rock  records,  which  were  likely  to  have 
attracted  every  eye,  and  to  have  proved  a  chief  point  of 
interest  and  occupation  in  the  wilderness  life.  The 
shepherds  of  Israel  could  not  forget,  it  is  certain,  the 
palm  shades  of  Wady  Feiran  or  Wady  Hebron,  and 
surely  may  have  perpetually  revisited  thenu 

MINES  IN  THE  DESEBT* 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  costly  and  elaborate  monu- 
ments of  the  cemetery  of  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  could  not 
have  been  executed  in  the  first  month  of  Israel's  stay 
there.  A  part  of  the  thirty- eight  years  must  have  been 
spent  in  a  return  to  that  vicinity,  and  the  tombstones  of 
that  mountain  top  are  no  work  of  shepherds.  How 
they  can  ever  have  been  attributed  to  Egyptian  miners, 
of  whom  nothing  is  heard  elsewhere,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  It  seems  that  no  visitors  have  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  mines,  yet  Lepsius  declares  they 
must  lie  below  in  Wady  Maghara ;  and  that  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  small  temple  dedicated  to  Athor,  on  the 
summit,  may  be  seen  great  mounds  of  slag.  He  adds 
that  these  artificial  mounds  are  250  feet  long  by  120 
broad;  and  that  there  is  a  tongue  of  land  that  forms 
a  terrace,  and  projects  out  into  the  valley,  coated  over 
with  slag  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  covered  to  its 
base  with  slag  also.  It  appears,  he  says,  that  this  open 
spot  was  chosen  for  the  smelting  of  ore,  on  account  of 
the  keen  draughts  of  wind  perpetually  blowing  here. 

But  if  mining  were  in  early  times  carried  on  here 
by  Egyptians,  by  way  of  Tor  and  the  Red  Sea;  still  the 
working  in  metals  ordained  at  Sinai  for  the  tabernacle 
service  (and  skill  in  which  was  especially  imparted  by 
God  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab),  mast  have  taken  place 
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Bomewliere^  and  possibly  at  Sarbut-el-Eliadem.  The 
brazen  altar  whicli  Bezaleel  had  made  was  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Solomon^  who  offered  a  thousand  burnt  offer- 
ings upon  it  when  it  was  more  than  five  hundred  years 
old.  The  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  was  only 
broken  up  three  hundred  years  after  Solomon's  time  by 
Hezekiah^  because  the  people  of  Israel  worshipped  it. 
The  fabrication  of  the  serpent  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
suddenly  commanded  when  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edom^  after  the  death  of  Miriam^  Mr.  Forster  con- 
siders at  Zalmonah^  the  present  Maan^  ten  miles  south 
ofMountHor;*  bnt  all  the  metal  furniture  of  the  taber- 
nacle must  have  had  a  foundry^  and  that  must  have 
existed  not  far  &om  SinaL 

The  researches  and  mouldings  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval 
bring  down  to  the  present  day  the  remains  of  what  has 
been  supposed  Egyptian  art  in  Sarbut-el-Khadem.  He 
brought  away  the  fac-similes  of  more  than  eighty  monu- 
ments^ or  fragments  of  monuments,  mostly  of  colossal 
dimensions,  to  be  reproduced  in  Paris  either  in  Boman 
cement  or  plaster.  He  says  the  Bedouins  accused  an 
English  captain  of  remaining  a  month  on  this  mountain 
in  the  year  1848,  seeking  for  vases  and  turquoises  under 
all  the  tombs ;  since  which  the  Arabs  themselves,  always 
imagining  they  should  find  hidden  treasure,  have 
achieved  the  profanation  of  these  primitive  and  curious 
remains. 
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That  the  carvings  here  should  be  Egyptian  in  device, 

even  if  executed  by  Israel,    Mr.  Forster  points  out 

*  Here  Borckhardt  noticed  an  extinct  Tolcano,  poetiblj  an  abaadooed 
topper  mioe.    See  **  fiinai  Photographed^"  p.  14b 
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as  probable,  nay,  that  it  would  be  wonderful,  in- 
deed, if  they  were  not.  *'  In  considering,''  he 
says,  '^  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  characters  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ncps,  one  great  point  has  hitherto  been  often  over- 
looked, namely,  the  multitude  of  native  Egyptians 
who  went  forth  with  them  out  of  Egypt  (see  Ezod.  xii. 
38;  Num.  xi.  4),  In  Lev.  xxiv.  10  we  read  of  an 
Israelitish  woman  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  and 
this  proves  occasional  intermarriage.  The  inscriptions 
of  a  people  so  long  resident  in  Egypt,  would  naturally 
be  accompanied  by  some  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Was 
not  Moses  himself  '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,' and  certain,  therefore,  sometimes  to  clothe 
his  Egyptian  wisdom  in  Egyptian  words,  namely,  in 
hieroglyphics  ?" 

The  bodies  of  both  Jacob  and  Joseph  had  been 
embalmed  by  Egyptian  physicians  (Gen.  1.  2,  3,  26), 
and  buried  in  state,  which  certainly  involves  the  use  of 
hieroglyphics  on  their  coflSns.  The  bones  of  Joseph 
accompanied  the  nation  in  their  Exode,  and  these 
Egyptian  characters  must  thus  have  been  perpetually 
before  their  eyes. 

Hieroglyphic  writing,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
forbidden  to  them,  though,  as  they  became  separated 
from  those  who  had  used  it  they  would  gradually  less 
and  less  employ  it ;  and  use  it,  only  as  we  use  the  Boman 
or  Saxon  names  of  the  days  and  weeks,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  heathen  origin.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
tablets  at  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  however,  and  on  the 
rocks,  animals  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  are 
constantly  substituted  for  brute  Egyptian  deities.  No 
Egyptian  would  have  substituted  the  long-homed  Ibis 
for  Apis  his  god,  and  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this  discre- 
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pancj.  The  human  figures  are  sometimes  representa- 
tions of  the  Pharaohs,  sometimes  of  the  false  gods  of 
Egypt.  Many  of  the  Israelites  were  no  doubt  idola- 
ters in  Egypt,  indeed  there  is  Scripture  proof  of  it. 
In  Ezek.  xx.  the  prophet  is  told  to  *' cause  them  to 
know  the  abominations  of  their  fathers."  In  Egypt 
they  had  been  commanded  not  to  defile  themselves  with 
idols,  but  they  rebelled,  and  did  not  forsake  them ;  and 
God  said : — 

**  I  will  pour  out  my  fury  upon  them,  to  accompliBh  mj  anger  against 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt 

"  But  I  wrought  for  my  name*s  sake  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  be- 
fore the  heathen,  among  whom  they  were,  .  •  .  Wherefore  I  caused  them 
to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness."—Ezsk.  XX.  8—10. 

After  this  it  is  recorded  that  God  gave  them  His 
Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  Him  and  them ;  and  it  is 
four  times  mentioned — 

**  My  Sabbaths  they  greatly  polluted ...  for  their  eyes  were  after  their 
others'  idols." 

This  accounts  for  the  temple  of  Athor  on  the  height 
of  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the 
"  mixed  multitude  "  probably  began  to  be  sifted  out  of 
the  host.  The  latest  stele  or  monument  found  in  this 
cemetery  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  the  last  king  of  the 
Nineteenth  dynasty,  and  since  that  era  he  supposes  the 
place  ''to  have  been  deserted  by  the  Egyptians.'* 

What  if  the  Israelites  thus  dated  their  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  in  the  second  year  of  their  wanderings ! 
That  last  king  of  the  Nineteenth  dynasty  was  the  one 
not  buried  in  his  own  tomb,  and  would  here,  by  another 
incidental  proof,  be  identified  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.     (See  p.  102.) 

It  seems  to  have  been  by  degrees  that  Grod  refined 
and  purified  their  language,  as  well  as  their  ideas. 
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**  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  hoiue  of  Jacob  from  a  peoplo 
of  Btrange  language." — Ps.  oxiv.  1. 

**  Egypt,  where  I  heard  a  hmguago  that  I  understood  not."— Pa. 
Ixxxi.  5. 

The  voice  of  Israel  as  uttered  on  the  rocks,  recurs 
very  much  to  the  tongue  of  Eber,  their  early  ances- 
tor, in  sound  and  meaning  too.  These  rock  writ- 
ings are  only  to  be  read  by  the  ancient  Arabic  dic- 
tionaries, yet  the  form  of  many  of  the  letters  is  Egyp- 
tian, as  might  be  expected.  Is  it  not  probable  that  on 
the  tables  of  stone,  inscribed  by  the  Divine  finger,  Moses 
received  for  them  that  purer  and  less  copious  Hebrew 
language,  which  was  to  mark  them  as  God's  people  Israel 
from  then  till  now  ? 

Kitto,  in  his  article  on  Arabia,  in  his  ''  Biblical 
Dictionary,''  tells  us  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  contains 
all  the  Hebrew  letters,  but  differently  pronounced  in 
difiFerent  dialects,  and  therefore  their  value  is  not  the 
same.  The  order  of  the  letters  is  not  now  the  same, 
but  it  was  so  once,  and  a  comparison  of  the  actual  state 
of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  their  earliest  form,  evinces  a 
degree  of  affinity  that  exceeds  expectation.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  Hebrew  roots  of  words  may  be  found  in  the 
Arabic  dictionaries,  but  the  Arabic  language  has  by  far 
the  most  copious  development.     (See  p.  168.) 

Twenty- two  letters  of  the  demotic  Egyptian  alphabet, 
according  to  Lottin  de  Laval,  are  constantly  to  be  foimd 
in  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Therefore,  although  they 
came  into  Egypt  with  their  native  Aramean,  or  primitive 
Syrian  dialect,  and  Joseph  spoke  to  them  by  an  in- 
terpreter (Gen.  xlii.  23),  we  may  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poor  dialect  of  the  pastoral  people  had 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  language  of  their 
sovereign  masters.   And  surely,  adds  the  French  savant. 
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the  intelligent  Hebrew  people  coming  out  of  a  coimtiy 
of  inscriptions,  would  be  likely  to  use  the  granite  of 
Sinai,  as  a  monument  to  thank  God  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  find,*'  says  Dr.  Stewart,  '^  on 
several  of  the  tablets  in  the  Wady  Maghara,  a  line  or 
two  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  Sinaitic  characters,  which 
abound  on  the  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  Wady,  followed 
by  many  lines  of  hieroglyphics.  In  another  there  is  a 
Ihie  of  Sinaitic  writing,  and  twelve  of  hieroglyphics.  As 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  noticed  in  any 
book  of  travels,  I  would  invite  the  particular  attention 
of  future  explorers  to  these  tablets.  For  if  it  befotaid 
on  further  examination  tluit  tliey  contain  genuine  Sinaitic 
inscriptions  J  as  well  as  hieroglyphics ,  this  will  go  far  to 
settle  the  age  to  which  all  the  others  belong,'^ 

Mr.  Forster  confirms  this  important  remark  by  a 
specimen  of  a  triple  tablet,  two  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions, and  one  Sroaitic  by  their  side,  photographed  from 
a  cast  of  it  taken  by  Mr.  Pierce  Butler,  in  a  mountain 
cave  in  the  same  Wady  Maghara. 

kobah's  bebellion. 

We  were  brought  back  to  the  point  of  Sarbut-el- 
Khadem  by  considering  the  occupations  of  the  thirty- 
eight  unnoted  years  in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
wanderings.  In  Mr.  Porster's  recent  book  he  has  pub- 
lished an  "Essay  on  the  Date  of  Korah's  Rebellion,**  b.c. 
1471,  as  not  agreeing  with  that  in  the  margin  of  our 
EnglishBibles,  B.C.  1452.  Archbishop  Usher  has  assigned 
Korah's  death  to  the  second  year  of  the  Exode,  B.C.  1490  ; 
but  it  is  hereby  convincingly  shown  that  it  occurred  in 
or  near  the  twentieth,  or  b.o.  1471.     The  fact  is  proved 
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by  the  case  of  Zelophehad  and  his  d&ngliters.  The 
death  of  their  father  occurred  at  the  time  of  Korah's 
death.    They  thus  witness  thereof  to  Moses : 

**  Oar  fiither  died  in  the  wildemeai,  and  he  was  not  in  the  company 
of  them  that  gathered  themselyefl  together  against  the  Lord  in  the  com- 
pany of  Korah  i  but  died  in  hia  own  ain."-— KuK.  zxrii.  8. 

He  was  evidently  of  those  who  died  on  the  morrow 
from  the  plague^  that  fell  upon  such  as  had  accused  Moses 
of  killing  the  people  of  the  Lord,  see  Num.  xvi.  49. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  Exode  the  five  daughters  made 
their  appeal  to  Moses  for  their  father's  inheritance,  as 
they  had  no  brothers,  and  each  became  a  bride  in  her 
own  tribe  of  Manasseh  (see  Num.  zxvii.,  and  also 
chap.  jmvi).  If  the  date  of  the  father's  death  were  in 
1490  B.C.,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  would  have 
been  in  her  fortieth  year  or  older  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  which  is  not  in  the  least  probable.  Further 
proofs  to  the  same  point  are  given  from  the  contem- 
porary genealogies  of  Levi,  Joseph,  and  Eeuben. 

*'  In  this  awful  episode  of  Korah's  rebellion,''  Mr. 
Forster  adds,  "b,  light  breaks  in  upon  the  very  middle  of 
those  unrecorded  thirty-eight  years,  a  record  all  the  more 
valuable  as  evidence  to  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
for  the  national  character  of  the  Israelites  in  all  stages  of 
their  wanderings  seems  to  have  been  the  same.  They 
murmured  at  Marah  and  Rephidim,  wept  and  lusted  at 
Taberah  and  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  openly  rebelled  at 
Meribah,  as  they  had  done  about  Korah.  The  consis- 
tency of  crime  and  punishment  throughout  the  forty 
years  marks  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tives, which  the  wisdom  of  fools  would  in  these  days 
question  and  impugn.  The  national  transgressions  and 
divine  punishments  all  worked  out  the  doom  of  that 
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generation  of  tlie  people^  'whose  carcases  were  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness/ 

"  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  isolated  as  it  stands,  lets 
in  light  on  other  transactions  at  this  period  of  the 
Exode.  That  rebellion  gave  birth  to  the  series  of  divine 
enactments  which  follow  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth^ 
and  nineteenth  chapters  of  Numbers,  which  establish  anew 
in  more  stringent  terms  the  total  distinctness  of  the  orders 
and  offices  of  the  priests  and  Levites  &om  the  duties  of 
the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

*'  Foremost  among  those  enactments,  stands  the 
miracle  of  Aaron's  miraculously  budded  rod.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  miracle  of  the  Exode,  which 
comes  in  to  enlighten  its  very  darkest  period^  has 
but  one  fellow  in  the  whole  Mosaic  history,  the  per- 
petual preservation  of  the  manna,  an  omer  of  which 
was  to  be  kept  for  all  generations  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  see  the  bread  wherewith  they  had  been  fed 
in  the  wilderness.  In  like  manner  Aaron's  rod,  with  its 
miraculous  buds  upon  it^  was  to  be  kept  also  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  against  the  rebels  (Num.  xvii.  10). 

'*  But  it  is  to  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  we  owe  the  knowledge  how  this  divine  command- 
ment was  fulfilled. 

"  Hebrews  ix.  3,  4,  points  us  to — 

*  The  ark  of  the  ooyenont  orerlaid  round  about  with  gold,  wherein  was 
the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the 
tables  of  the  coTenant.' 

"Between  the  laying  up  of  the  memorials  of  the  manna 
and  the  rod,  as  we  now  learn,  may  have  occurred  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  the  manna  was  laid  up  in 
B.C.  1491,  the  rod  probably  about  B.C.  1471 ;  the  union 
in  the  ark  of  the  mementos  of  these  two  miracles,  and 
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their  being  preserved  with  the  tables  of  the  covenazit, 
bespeaks  their  imperishable  value/' 

But  if  any  would  from  this  narrative  deduce  example 
for  the  undue  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders— one  deadly  error  of  these  pre- 
sent days — ^the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  specifies 
that  it  was  ''  the  time  past  in  which  these  things  were  or- 
dained/' and  points  to  the  functions  of  the  Lcvitical 
priesthood^  only  as  illustrative  of  the  eternal  priesthood 
of  Christy  his  beloved  Master^  entering  in  once  for  all 
into  the  holy  place^  and  ofiering  Himself  without  spot 
unto  God^  thereby  putting  away  the  sin  aUke  of  Jew 
and  Gentile^  and  then  sitting  down  ''  a  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek ''  at  '^  the  right  hand  of  God^ 
from  henceforth  expecting  till  His  enemies  be  made 
His  footstool/'     See  also  Heb.  vii.  18^  19. 

THE  WELLS   OF  BEEB-SHEBA. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions^ 
we  must  note  that  one  chief  objection  raised  against  the 
reality  of  Mr.  Forster's  interpretations  has  been  the  im- 
perfect construction^  and  abrupt^  and  broken  sense  which 
they  present.  In  reply,  he  produces  from  the  books  of 
Moses  themselves  a  perfect  example  of  this  very  style. 

The  passage  in  question  is  the  Song  of  Israel^  Numb. 
xxi.  16 — 18.     Let  the  reader  judge: — 

"  And  from  thence  thej  went  to  Beer,  that  is,  the  well  whereof  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Mosee,  Gkkther  the  people  together,  and  I  will  give 
them  water. 

"  Then  Israel  sang  this  song — 

"  Spring  up,  O  well  | 
Sing  je  unto  it : 
The  princes  digged  the  well, 
The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it^ 
By  the  lawgirer. 
With  their  staTOs." 
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Moses  himself  tells  us  that  this  passage  is  a  song, 
yet  it  is  so  abrupt  as  to  require  the  sense  to  be  filled  up 
mentally  in  order  to  its  being  intelligible.  Our  trans- 
lators have  added  the  words  by  '^  the  direction  of  the 
lawgiver." 

Thecontinoity  may  be  thus  shown : — 

**  The  priiioes  digged  tiie  well  by  diiectioa  oi  the  lawgirer, 
The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it  with  thoir  ftares.*' 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  we  have  the  his- 
tory of  four  wells  of  Beer-sheba : — The  well  of  water  that 
Haqab  saw  ( Gen.  xxi.  19) ;  the  well  that  Abraham  dug, 
and  called  to  Abimelech  to  witness  (Gen.  xxi.  SO) ;  the 
well  that  Isaac  dug  (Gen.  xxvi.  25) ;  and  the  well  of 
Moses  (Numb.  xxi.  16). 

An  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Thorold,  Feb.  26,  1848,  gives  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  the  locality  : — 

*'  In  half  an  hour  we  reached  Beer-sheba,  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  stream,  with  a  gravelly  rocky  bed.  The 
first  well  we  saw  was  circular,  hned  with  masonry,  and 
with  deep  grooves  cut  in  the  curbstones  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.*  It  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-two 
deep,  and  evidently  very  ancient.  All  round  were  a 
number  of  camel  troughs,  roughly  hewn  out  of  single 
masses  of  stone,  now  five  in  number,  but  formerly  ten. 
The  surrounding  scenery  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the 
north  of  Yorkshire,  between  Sedbergh  and  Hawes. 

'^  A  little  further  on  is  another  well  of  really  mag- 
nificent dimensions — twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  forty-four  and  a  half  deep,  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.     These  measurements  are  Dr.  Robinson's. 

*  Til  is  givee  it  a  curiona  appearance  as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round. 
See  Bonar's  "  Lend  of  Promise." 
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There  were  ten  camel  tronglis  still  remaming  liere^  out 
of  twelve.  We  then  came  to  a  third  well  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  firsts  and  ^diich  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  mentioned  by  other  travellerB.  The  only- 
thing  that  deserves  notice^  with  respect  to  the  latter 
well^  is  an  inscription  cut  into  one  of  the  stones^  and 
which  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the 
Sinaitic  in  Wadi  Mokatteb.     I  carefully  copied  it  at 

the  time^  it  is  as  follows  :     p  y  y^. 

When  onr  firiend  made  this  note  in  his  journal, 
neither  of  Mr.  Forster's  works  on  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions had  been  written.  The  above  notice  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  three  Sinaitic  characters,  was  lately 
communicated  to  Mr.  Porster,  whose  remarks  upon 
them  are  as  follows : — ''  With  Robinson,  I  have  not  a 
moral  doubt  that  these  are  the  wells  sunk  by  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  The  inscription,  read  firom  left  to  right, 
reads  most  plainly  aun.  The  definition  of  this  Arabic 
word  in  Golius  is  '  Quies,  tranquilliids/  and  in  Sichard- 
son,  quiet,  peace,  tranquillity.  This  exactly  tallies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  treaty  sworn  to  by  Isaac  and 
Abimelech,  at  the  third  of  the  four  wells."  See  Gten. 
xxvi.  28 — 83.  Bead  from  right  to  left,  however,  re- 
marks a  Hebrew  scholar,  the  letters  read  Sh^e^b-a,  or, 
"the  oath/' 

For  Mr.  Forster^s  rendering  (in  old  Arabic)  would 
stand  verse  31 : — 

*'  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  mosninf  ,  and  aware  one  to  another : 
and  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  departed  from  him  in  peace." 

For  the  other  reading  (in  Hebrew)  verse  28  : — 

''  And  they  said,  We  saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  thee :  and 
we  said,  Let  there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  eren  betwixt  ns  and  thee, 
and  let  us  make  «  ooTemnfc  with,  thee.* 
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The  two  smaller  wells^  tlien^  would  appear  to  have 
been  dug  by  Abraham  and  Isaac^  and  the  large  one  by 
*'.the  people,  the  tribes/'  as  they  began  to  enter  into 
the  land  of  promise. 

In  Stewart's  visit  to  these  wells  he  remarks,  ''  There 
was  abundance  of  water  in  both,  but  nothing  wherewith 
to  draw  it  up.  There  is  no  rope  and  pitcher  attached 
for  the  benefit  of  all  comers.  Each  clan  of  the  Arabs 
has  a  rope  belonging  to  it,  and  those  who  come  to  draw 
bring  the  rope  as  well  as  the  pitcher.  The  woman  of 
Samaria  said  to  our  Lord,  ^  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to 
draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.' 

"  By  these  very  wells,  in  all  probability,  Abrabam^ 
Isaac,  and  Abimelech  have  sat.  Hence  Abraham 
journeyed  with  Isaac  to  Mount  Moriah  to  ofier  him  in 
sacrifice;  hence  Jacob  fled  to  Padan  Aram  after  ac- 
quiring the  birthright  and  blessing  belonging  to  his 
brother ;  here  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges ;  and  hence 
Elijah  wandered  out  into  the  Southern  Desert,  and  sat 
down  under  a  shrub  of  Betem,  just  as  the  Arabs  sit 
down  under  it  now.  Over  these  swelling  hills  the 
flocks  of  the  patriachs  once  roved  by  thousands,  where 
now  we  find  only  a  few  camels,  asses,  and  he-goats/' 

At  an  hour's  distance  north-east  from  Beer-sheba  lies 
the  ruined  fortress  of  El  Lechieyeh,  which  Dr.  Stewart 
considers  to  be  Lachish,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  of  the 
South  of  Judah. 

Israel's  two  sonos  in  tub  wilderness. 

We  have  manifold  records  of  Israel's  murmurs  in  the 
wilderness — ^alas,  how  typical  of  our  own ! — and  we  hear 
but  of  two  songs,  the  song  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  song  of  the  well  at  Beer-sheba.  There  are  thirty- 
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nine  years  between  these  songs  of  *praise.  We  complain^ 
as' ''  the  people "  did,  oftener  thitn  we  give  thanks, 
during  the  process  of  our  training  in  the  wilderness, 
and  while  the  Egyptian  in  our  characters  is  dying  out 
under  God^s  discipline ;  but  when  the  lesson  is  taught 
us  to  say  in  all  things,  "  not  our  will  but  thine  be  done,'' 
we  are  near  to  the  Promised  Land.  We  have  to  learn  to 
draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  the  way  to 
do  this  is  to  betake  ourselves  diUgently  to  the  study  of 
God's  holy  Word.  We  must  dig  into  that  well,  from 
whence  all  the  streams  of  truth  flow.  It  is  not  enough 
to  know  from  the  Scriptures  merely  the  way  of  salvation. 
They  must  be  searched  for  those  truths  that  lie  deeper 
beneath  their  surface ;  and  we  must  dig  these  wells  for 
others.  The  patriarchs  left  behind  them  ''wells'*  and 
''  groves ;"  the  wandering  Arab  strikes  his  tent,  and 
leaves  but  the  ashes  of  his  extinguished  fire. 

Have  we  not  observed  that  Christians  whose 
minds  are  occupied  by  the  study  of  God's  Word, 
and  who  are  patiently  digging  into  it,  are  the 
happiest  and  most  fruitful  Christians?  Their  ''hearts 
are  enlarged,"  they  will  seldom  be  offended  or 
perplexed  about  their  own  frames  and  feelings; 
they  are  drinking  of  the  living  water  that  springs 
up  as  they  dig.  Most  of  the  evils  within  us  and 
around  us,  arise  from  our  fastial  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God. 

THE  ENTRANCE  AND  THE  EXIT. 

Mr.  Forster  considers  that  the  closing  miracle  of  the 
Exode,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  is  the  true  measure 
of  the  character  of  the  former  miracle  at  the  passage  of 
the   Bed   Qea.     The   divine  object  being  one  and  the 
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same,  a  rapid  and  simnltaneotis  transit^  the  extent  of 
fipcmt  pres^ited  by  the  host  of  Israel  to  the  river  would 
in  the  latter  case  be  eqoal  with  the  extent  of  front  pre- 
sented to  the  sea  in  the  former  example. 

"  Now,  at  the  Jordan  all  the  measurements  are 
certain  and  clear.  The  Israehtes  lay  encamped  before 
lie  riyer.  The  river  was  emptied  out  in  front  of  the 
camp,  for  a  space  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles. 
Hie  miracle  commenced  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  of 
tie  priests  who  bore  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  touched  the 
brim  of  the  water.  The  priests  were  commanded  to  go 
forward,  enter  the  river  bed,  and  stand  firm  on  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan.  The  waters  of  Jordan  are  piled 
up  below  and  fail  frcnn  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  host  of 
Israel  pass  over  on  either  side  of  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence,  while  the  priestly  bearers  halt  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  This  is  all  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Joshua. 

'  The  sea  Baw,  and  fled,  Jordan  was  driyen  back.    .    .    . 
'  What  ailed  thee,  O  thoa  sea,  that  thou  fleddest  ?  thou  Jordui,  thai 
thon  wast  drrrm  back  ?'— Pb.  oaar.  S,  6.* 

**  These  two  verses  settle  the  whole  question.  The 
stupendous  scale  of  both  miracles,  and  the  value  of  every 
word  of  Scripture  employed  to  describe  them,  is  corro- 
borated by  a  decisive  proof  in  the  after  description  by 
Joshua  (the  sole  adult  survivor  of  the  first  miracle 
except  Caleb),  to  the  gencraticii  born  in  the  wilderness, 

•  This  sea,  scripturally  called  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  by  the  western  world 
*'  the  Dead  Sea,"  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and 
largest  of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  his  descending 
course  from  the  Lebanon.  The  Salt  Sea  has  no  visible  outlet  The  level 
of  its  waters,  more  than  1,300  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  is  the 
lowett  in  the  world.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  sinful  cities  of  the  plain 
were  iiibmerged  in  this  sea.  Thej  had  been  destroyed  450  years  before 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  by  *<  fire  and  brimstone  rained  from  heaven.** 
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and  to  those  who  were  '  little  ones '  at  the  crossiog  of 
the  Jordan  (see  Dent.  i.  39)^  and  in  that  daj  had  no 
knowledge  between  good  and  eyil. 

'  For  the  liord  yovr  God  dried  up  the  waten  of  Jordan  6om  before 
you,  until  ye  were  passed  oyer,  as  the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Bad 
Sea,  which  He  dried  up  from  before  us^  until  we  were  gone  orer/ — 
Josh.  ir.  28. 

"  Joahna  certainly  knew  the  facts  of  both  mirades, 
and  had  not  the  one  been  the  counterpart  of  the  other, 
he  would  not  have  compared  them ;  and  the  diange  of 
persons  from  'you*  and  'ye*  to  'us'  and  'we'  dia- 
tingaishes  with  historical  exactness  the  past  and  the  then 
present  generation.'' 

"  Mr.  Forster's  book/'  says  a  writer  in  the  "Christian 
Observer,"  "  seems  to  have  been  presented  to  the  world 
at  a  most  opportune  period.  The  flood-gates  of  infi- 
delity are  opened  anew ;  all  the  old  objections  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture  reappear,  and  seemingly  new  ones 
are  produced  likewise.  At  such  a  crisis  a  new  class  of 
evidence  meets  us,  which  cannot  now  be  passed  by  with 
silent  contempt. 

"InMr.Forster's  book  we  behold  the  veritable  inscrip- 
tions of  SinaL  They  comprise  not  one  Pagan  symbol,  no 
Isis  or  Osiris,  or  Apis,  or  sacred  cat  or  crocodile — but 
many  symbols  are  there,  never  found  in  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, tombs,  or  temples.  Mr.  F.  makes  a  great  point 
of  reading  any  inscriptions  (the  alphabet  of  which  is 
forgotten)  as  assisted  by  the  rude  picture  that  accompanies 
them.  From  many  of  these,  carefully  studied,  an  alpha- 
bet, bethinks,  may  be  safely  formed,  and  further  inscrip- 
tions thence  rendered,  but  that  all  guessing  at  the  value  of 
letters  witliout  pictorial  guides  is  mostly  uncertain.  He 
also  assumes  that  in  early  Semitic  languages,  owing  to 
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the  nnchanging  cliaracter  of  all  things  in  the  East, 
the  alphabet  is  always  short,  and  that  letters  of  the  same 
knovm  forms  should  be  assumed  to  possess  the  same  knoum 
powers, 

"  These  prindples  we  must  leave  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  students  of  liuiguage.  With  regard  to  the  results 
Mr.  Forster  deduces,  we  are  sure  that  truth  never  fails  to 
triumph  at  last,  least  of  all  the  truth  of  God.  And  if 
these  investigations  among  the  rocks  of  the  wilderness, 
through  which  Jehovah  once  led  His  people,  do  not  silence 
the  powerful  array  of  modem  infidels,  they  will  at  least 
give  courage  to  many  a  Christian  heart,  and  lay  anew  in 
some  minds  the  foundations  of  that  perfect  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  Moses  and  the  truth  of  his  narratives, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed." 

"  Do  not  tbink,"  aaid  our  Sayioar  to  the  Jews  (John  r.  45—47),  "  do 
not  think  that  I  will  acouse  yon  to  the  Father :  there  is  one  that  accuseth 
you,  eTen  Mosef,  in  whom  ye  trust. 

•<  For  had  ye  beliered  Moses,  ye  would  hare  belieyed  Me :  for  he 
wrote  of  Me. 

**  But  if  ye  beliare  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  beliere  my  words?*' 

The  interest  of  research  into  the  Himtabitic  and 
SiNAiTic  inscriptions,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  learned,  really  rests,  as  it  will  now 
be  perceived,  on  their  relation  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 
Are  they  or  are  they  not,  the  earliest  remains  of  the 
family  of  Shem — the  primeval  relics  of  Semitic  lan- 
guage ?  is  the  inscription  on  the  Bock  of  Hisn  Ohorab 
— coming  to  light  afresh  in  1834  a.d. — the  same  as  that 
discovered  by  the  Viceroy  of  Yemen,  and  translated  into 
Mohammedan  Arabic,  660  a.d.  (about  thirty  years  after 
the  production  of  the  Koran)  ?  Both  documents  are 
stated  to  consist  of  ten  lines,  and  both  are  specified  as 
found  amid  ruins  in  Hadramaut.  If  identical,  where 
does  Aws  or  Uz  carry  us  but  to  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
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only  inspired  Arabian  record^  and  to  the  Sabeans^  of 
that  patriarch^s  day  ?  Did  he  not  speak  of  enduring 
engraving  on  a  rock  ?  And  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  Schulten's  Arabic  translation  of  this  rock,  does  it  or 
does  it  not  speak  words  kindred  to  JoVs  subh'mest 
utterances  ?     (See  p.  166.) 

If  rightly  read,  as  it  never  could  have  been  without 
Al  Kaswini's  key,  the  Sock  of  Hisn  Ghorab  carries  us 
back  to  the  teachings  of  the  patriarch  Ebeb,  and  an 
alphabet  can  be  formed  from  it,  which  renders  readable 
other  such  remains — ^remains  that  none  else  than  Mr. 
Forster  profess  to  be  able  to  make  sense  of,  but 
which  are  written,  as  all  admit,  in  the  language  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  who  comes  out  in  Scripture  history 
after  an  interval  of  some  600  years  from  Job,  as  visit- 
ing King  Solomon  and  ^'communing  with  him  of  all 
that  was  in  her  heart''  (1  Kings  x.  2).  No  service  of  an 
interpreter  is  mentioned  as  necessary  between  them, 
as  it  had  been  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  between  Joseph 
and  his  brethren.  The  communication  appears  to  have 
been  personal  and  intimate,  and  this  Queen  seems  the 
representative  of  strangers  mentioned  in  Solomon's 
dedication  prayer  (1  Eangs  viii.  41),  who  came  from  a  far 
country  to  hear  of  the  great  name  of  Jehovah,  known 
more  fully  to  His  chosen  people  Israel. 

She  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions — ^with 
those  problems  of  life  in  which  the  Arabian  mind  delights, 
and  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in  the 
Book  of  Job — and  Solomon  answered  all  her  questions, 
and  gave  unto  her  all  her  desire,  so  that  she  went  home 
owning  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  her  concerning 
his  wisdom  and  prosperity,  and  she  saw  that  "because 
the  Lord  had  loved  Israel  for  ever,  therefore  He  had 
made  Solomon  king." 
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The  '^  wisdom  of  Solomon '^  no  doubt  incladed  the 
knowledge  of  this  Queen's  ancient  Semitic  dialect. 
She  represented  the  Joktanite  Sheba  of  Gen.  x.  28. 
Sheba  was  the  tenth  of  Joktan's  sons.  The  kingdom 
founded  by  the  Joktanites  was^  for  many  centuries^ 
called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba^  after  this  tenth  son,  until 
the  name  of  Himyer  took  its  place.  The  Joktanites 
appear  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race, 
whom  the  Arab  historians  describe  as  a  people 
of  gigantic  stature,  '^  dwelling  with  the  Jinn  in 
the  deserted  quarter  and  in  caves/'  these  may  haye 
been  of  Hamitic  descent,  the  sons  of  BaamaJi,  the 
sons  of  Cush,  for  Baamah  had  a  son  named  Sheba 
(Gen.  X.  7). 

It  is  Strabo  who  first  mentions  the  Homeritae,  or 
Himyarites,  B.C.  24  ;  but  the  Arab  historians  who  should 
know  better,  place  the  name  of  Himyer  very  high  on 
their  list.  It  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  modem 
kingdom  of  Himyer  and  an  ancient  one,  that  the  oldest 
meaning  of  the  name  is  red  man,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
the  chief  and  often  reigning  family  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba,  or  Saba. 

The  word  Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  ahmar,  '^  red  ;'*  aafar  also  signifies  '^  red,''  and 
may  point  to  Ophir ;  and  the  Red  Sea  was  most  probably 
"the  sea  of  the  red  men."*  An  intimate  connection  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Himyarites ;  the  admixture  of  Cushite  and  Semitic 
races  in  the  South  Arabian  kingdom  produced  two 
results,  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  viz.,  a  genius  for 
massive  architecture  and  rare  seafaring  ability.  The 
Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials  of  its  presence  in 
the  vast  ruins  of  Mareb  and  Sana,  while  the  Joktanitio 
•  See  **  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  art.  Bsd  Sea. 
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or  Semitic  type  prevailed  in  the  colonizing  habits  of  the 
Arabian  population* 

The  colonies  of  the  PhoBnicians  circled  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ and  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  presence  at 
Cyprus,  in  Malta,  in  Crete,  on  the  mainland  of  Ghreece, 
in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  on  the  east  and  south  of  Spain, 
in  the  ancient  Tarshish,  and  on  the  north  of  Africa.  Like 
the  ELimyarites  they  were  a  people  with  an  alphabeti 
and  they  have  left  its  relics  at  ports  as  distant,  and  after 
crossing  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  traversed  by  their 
Himyarite  brethren  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  made  S<domon  call  for 
the  assistance  of  EUram  to  bmld  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
— a  monarch  with  an  income  of  nearly  £400,000  a  day 
commanded  the  riches  and  the  service  of  the  known 
world.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  gives  us  an  admiring  por* 
trait  of  the  great  king  she  had  travelled  so  {ear  to  see, 
the  attendance  of  his  ministers  and  their  apparel.  The 
whole  equipment  of  his  court  overcame  her  with  sur- 
prise and  wonder,  and  left  no  more  spirit  in  her.  *'  Forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand horsemen  '^  made  up  the  measure  of  his  magnificence 
(1  Kings  iv.  26).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  it 
was  in  snow  white  raiment,  riding  in  a  chariot  of  cedar 
decked  with  silver  and  gold  and  purple;  his  body- 
guard the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  sons  of  Israel, 
also  arrayed  in  Tyrian  purple,  their  long  black  hair, 
according  to  Josephus,  '^  sprinkled  freshly  every  day 
with  gold  dust ;"  but  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
1000  years  afterwards,  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly 
pomp ;  it  says  of  a  simple  lily  of  the  field,  that  "  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these/' 
Rising  up  in  His  own  purity,  victory  over  temptation, 
self-sacrifice,  and  sympathy  for  all  men,  and  in  the  self- 
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negation^  that  in  his  own  world  gave  Him  ^'  no  place 
even  where  to  lay  His  head/' — well  might  He  say,  as 
He  did  say,  "  Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here !'' 

It  was  not  in  the  line  of  Joktan,  represented  by  the 
Qneen  of  Sheba,  that  the  promised  seed  had  come,  but 
by  Peleghis  brother,  through  Reu,  Serug,  Nahor,  Terah, 
and  Abraham,  that,  in  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  pedigree  of 
the  chosen  nation  ran  on  to  David  and  Solomon.  Yet 
had  not  the  native  Arameau  and  primitive  Arabian 
tongues  been  once  alike  f  Had  not  Joktan  and  Peleg 
once  spoken  the  same  language  7  Had  not  Ishmael 
and  Isaac  also  ?  Had  not  Jacob  and  Esau  ?  In  three 
Semitic  currents  flowed  the  blood  of  the  '' mingled 
people ''  whose  thoughts  are  uttered  in  the  Book  of 
Job ;  and  did  not  the  Aramaic  speech — passing  through 
an  Egjrptian  sojourn — come  forth  to  leave  its  last  traces 
on  the  rocks  of  Mokatteb,  and  to  be  afterwards,  by 
Moses,  refined  and  restrained  into  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Pentateuch  ? 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

lONEVEH— ITS  FALL  AND  ITS  EKSUEBECfTION. 

THE  VERT  OLD  ALLIANCB  07  8TJ8IAKA,  AB8TBIA,  AVU  CHALDBA — THBIB 
TOPOORAPHT—MBNTION  DC  8CRIPTUBB— DBBTBUCnOXr  OP  NXNB7BH 
BY  TUB  TI0BI8  AKD  BT  FIBB— IT8  BBA— OUB  LOBD'S  BBFBBBNOB 
TO  J0XA8  AND  TO  NINBTBH — ITS  BBSUBBECTION  BT  THB  HAND 
OF  BOTTA  AND  LATABD— UB.  LATABD'B  DBBAX,  HI8  DISCOYBBIBS, 
EI8  EXCAVATORS— -THB  CHALDBAN8  OB  KBST0BIAN8,  TRBXB  LAMOUAOB, 
THEIB  LINK  WITH  I8BAEL~THB  RUB  OF  THE  CHALDEAN  CHTJBCK  AT 
THE  DAT  OF  PENTECOST— TUB  NEGATIONS  OF  THB  NINEVEH  BEMAIN8  IN 
THE  ''8ATUBDAT  REVIEW " — THEIR  CHBONOLOOICAL  ABBANOEXBNT 
— THEIR  TWO  AGES — ^AN  DJTRODUCTORT  CHAMBER— THB  XOVND  OF 
A68UUR— THB  BABTLONIAN  KINO— THB  NDfROUD  MOUND,  AND  ITS 
NINE  PALACES— TUB  NOBTH-WEST  PALACE— THB  TABLBT  XING— BRA 
OF  THB  NORTH-WEST  PALACE  ;  ITS  ENTRANOB — THE  RING  W0B8HIPPING, 
HX7NTING  LIONS,  OFFEBING  LIBATION— ASSTBIAN  0HARI0I8— PALACE 
GARDENS— COLOUR  ON  SCULPTURES — ^PBRIBBING  IVORIES. 


>^N  a  later  age  than  that  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  considering,  we  cannot  forget  the  Kings 
of  Assyria,  as  described  in  the  pages  of  Scripture, 
playing  a  fierce  part  in  the  history  of  Israel— 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
nor  their  gods  Nisroch  and  Dagon,  Bel,  Nebo,  and 
Assur,  after  whom  the  chosen  people  went  astray.* 

Our  former  chapter  on  the  early  Chaldeans  closed 
with  the  extinction  of  their  empire,  after  a  rule  (accord- 
ing to  Berosus)  of  458  years,  succeeded  by  that  of  Arab 
kings,  who  have,  however,  left  scarcely  any  trace  be- 

•  "  Thej  were  the  ruin  of  Ahaz,  and  of  all  IsraeL'*— 2  Chboit. 
xxviii.  23. 
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liind  them.  ConcemiDg  the  origin  of  Assyrian  inde- 
pendence  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  accurately  known. 
Assyria  seems  at  first  to  have  been  included  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Kings  of  Babylon,  and  it  can  only 
be  roughly  conjectured  when  she  shook  off  their  yoke. 
''  Yet  it  is  at  any  rate  clear/'  says  Sir  H.  Eawlinson, 
''that  about  the  year  1273  B.C.,  Assyria  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  East,  and  exercised  a 
paramount  authority  over  the  tribes  upon  her  borders. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  appears  to 
have  been  at  Asshur,  or  the  modem  Kalah  Shergat,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  the 
later  Assyrian  capital  of  Nineveh. 

A  very  old  alliance  in  this  locality,  comes  before  us 
in  Scripture  history.  Coeval  with  Abraham  in  Genesis 
xiv.,  we  hear  of  Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar  (Is  not  this 
the  plain  where  the  Babel  Tower  was  built  ?)  Abioch, 
King  of  Ell-asar  (Assur),  and  Chedorlaomer,  King  of 
filam;  and  as  we  know  Abraham's  date  at  this  period, 
theirs  also  must  bd  under  1920  B.C.,  and  perhaps 
Aeioch  is  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  lately  discovered  Ueukh, 
or  one  of  his  line.  At  any  rate  hero  are  Chaldoa  and 
the  land  of  Assur,  and  Elam,  in  conjunction.  Elam  at 
that  time  being  supremo,  fighting  and  carrying  away 
captive  the  kings  of  Palestine,  and  Abraham's  nephew 
Lot  among  the  spoil.  (This  is  some  500  years  before 
the  repetition  of  the  same  Mesopotamian  raid  by 
Chushan-rishathaim,  the  first  conqueror  of  Israel  after 
their  Exodus  fromi  the  land  of  Egypt.)  So  that  Scnp- 
ture  evidence  carries  back  an  Assyrian  and  Chaldean 
allied  sovereignty  to  the  date  of  nearly  2000  B.C. 

Of  the  three  great  countries  which  occupied  the 
Mesopotamian  plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost.  It 
commenced  immediately  below  the  Armenian  moontains^ 
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and  extended  to  Bagdad.  The  trae  heart  of  Assyria 
was  the  coantry  bordering  close  upon  the  Tigris ;  within 
such  bounds  lay  Khorsabad^  Mosul^  Nimrud^  and 
Kalah  Sherghat. 

South  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  lay 
the  two  countries  of  Babylonia  and  Snsiana  (the  Elam 
of  Scripture).  The  latter  was  a  sh'p  of  land  300  miles 
long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  intervening  between 
the  ZagroB  Mountains,  and  the  Biver  Tigris. 

Babylonia  lying  side  by  side  with  Susiana,  and 
bordered  on  the  south  by  the  great  district  of  Arabia, 
composed  the  tract  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates (the  between  river  country).  It  was  somewhat 
longer  than  either  Susiana  or  Assyria,  its  length  being 
400  miles  along  the  course  of  the  river.  The  highlands 
immediately  overlooking  the  Mesopotamian  plain  were 
those  of  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Media. 

The  King  of  Babylon  is  called  by  the  Lord  "  his 
hammer,'^  and  the  Assyrian  his  '^rod^^  (Isa.  x.  5) .  He  has 
many  figures  for  the  Assyrian :  the  "  cedar  in  Lebanon/' 
whose  root  was  by  great  waters;  there  was  not 
'^  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  unto  him  in  his 
beauty;"  "all  the  trees  of  Eden  envied  him.''  (See 
Ezek.  xxxi.  8,  9.)  Then  we  read  that  his  branches  are 
fellen,  his  boughs  are  broken,  and — 

"All  tbe  people  of  the  earth  are  gone  down  £rom  hie  ihedow,  sod 
haye  left  him"  (yene  12). 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the  empire  took  place 
between  the  time  of  Zephaniah  and  that  of  Ezekiel, 
about  606  B.C.  The  city  never  rose  again  from  its  ruins. 
The  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  records  of  profane  history.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  Tigris  as  '^  the  river  on  which  the  town  of  Nineveh 
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formerly  stood."  Wlieii  he  wrote,  not  two  centuries  had 
elapsed  from  the  fSill  of  the  city.  He  must  have  passed 
it  on  his  way  to  Babylon,  and  so  accurate  a  recorder 
of  what  he  saw  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  describe 
any  ruins  or  remains  which  might  still  have  existed. 

Ctesias  speaks  of  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris, 
which  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave 
admittance  to  the  enemy.  The  Assyrian  monarch,  con- 
sidering further  resistance  to  be  vain,  fired  his  palace, 
and  destroyed  himself,  and  Cyaxares  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  once  magnificent  capital  by  razing  the  walls 
and  delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames  ;  the  elements 
of  water  and  fire  combining  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of 
Nahum — 

'*The  gates  of  the  men  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
dissolTed."^NAHi7M  iL  6. 

**  The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto  thine  enemies ; 
the  fire  shall  deyour  thj  bars." — Nahum  iii.  13. 

The  other  royal  palaces  of  the  region  show  equal 
traces  of  fire  with  those  of  Nineveh ;  and  calcined  ala- 
baster, masses  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal,  colossal 
statues  split  through  with  the  heat ;  all  that  composed 
and  decorated  the  antique  royal  structures  went  down 
together  into  ruins  and  heaps  to  be  forgotten  for  twice 
twelve  hundred  years.  The  upper  strata,  sand-swept 
and  grass-grown  through  the  springs  of  ago  after  age, 
preserved  the  monuments,  to  come  up  as  a  sign  from 
heaven,  to  us  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ. 

When  these  palaces  were  buried  Israel  had  gone 
into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  already  rejected.  Her 
royal  city  of  Jerusalem  was  within  thirty  years  of  its 
destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the  world  had  yet 
to  wait  nearly  600  years  for  the  grandest  events  of  its 
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human  history — the  miraculous  birth  and  deaths  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christy  its  Divine  Be- 
deemer. 

During  the  thirty-three  years  that  He  trod  the  soil 
of  the  ancient  East — ^while,  in  the  depths  of  his  humility 
''Ho  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  Him  nof 
— the  eye  of  the  All-seeing  must  surely  have  beheld 
these  heathen  relics  piled  in  darkness  beneath  the 
foundations  of  Arab  villages.  He  remembered  his 
prophet  Jonas,  aud  took  him  for  a  sign  of  His  own 
tarrying  in  the  tomb;  and  He  remembered  Nineveh 
and  its  burial,  when  he  said  it  should  rise  in  the  judg- 
ment with  the  generation  to  whom  He  spoke,  which 
could  have  been  none  other  than  the  Jews,  His  country- 
men. He  named  another  name  with  Nineveh,  that  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  and  as  we  have  read  His  words 
for  1800  years,  we  have  understood  them  vaguely  as 
doubtless  the  Jews  did,  as  having  reference  to  past 
history,  and  deducing  a  lesson  from  it ;  and  also  to  a 
future  day  of  retribution,  when  comparative  advan- 
tages shall  be  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  many  who  have 
enjoyed  the  richest  privileges  shall  be  '' found  wanting/' 

Bub  the  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years — ^the  sculp- 
tures and  remains  of  Nineveh,  now  actually  come  up 
out  of  their  graves,  have  made  the  old  Biblical  cities  of 
Mesopotamia  a  theme  of  the  present  to  us,  as  well  as  of 
the  past  and  the  future ;  and  they  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  our  Museum  with  the  few  relics  of  the  ancient 
Sheba,  which  must  occasion  solemn  and  startling  queries 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  an  intermediate 
fulfilment  of  His  predictions  present  also  to  the  Saviour's 
mind ;  and  which  He  now  makes  manifest  to  no  other  * 
times  than  our  own — ^primarily  and  obviously  for  the 
sake  of  His  ancient  people. 
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His  onteaafc  Israel^  Bjb  rebellious  Judah  ave  still 
amongst  as  im  these  isfes  of  tl^  West.  They  haT6  nearly 
passed  through  their  double  term  of  punishment  from 
the  koiir  of  their  xcyactioo.  Are  thejr  like  the  Scribes 
and  Fkarisees^  «till  seeking  a  sign  ?  still  vainly  looking 
for  a  Redeemer  long  sinoe  come  to  them,  and  rejected 
hj  diem  ?  It  is  a  generatioai  to  which  '^no  sign  shall  be 
gvrem  but  tiie  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas/' 

By  the  &et  that  Nineveh  is-  ariaen,  we  are  directed 
to  the  prediction  that  it  «^c»  to  arise,  and  now  we  hasten 
(o  the  question,  Hjom  came  its  relics  to  England  and  to 
France? 

In  the  year  I.D.  1840^  Austen  Layard,  a  wandering 
scholar,  has  been  exploring  the  graceful  ruins  of  Asia 
Minor^  where  the  &Uen  column  is  buried  in  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  myrtle,  or  rose  flowers  of  the  Oleander; 
aad  he  passes  on  with  a  friend  who,  like  himself,  is 
careless  of  comfort,  and  unmindful  of  danger,  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  plains  to  which  Jew 
and  Gentile  look  alike  as  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Without 
treading  on  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  they 
thought  their  pilgrimage  was  incomplete. 

They  rode  into  the  desert  without  guide  or  servants, 
escaped  many  risks  among  the  plundering  Arabs,  aaid 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  entered  Mosul  and  visited 
the  ruins  there,  whidi  had  been  supposed  up  to  that 
time  to  be  the  remains  of  Nineveh.  Again,  they  rode  into 
Hie  desert  towards  the  mound  of  Sjilah  Sherghat.  They 
rested  for  the  night  at  a  small  Arab  village,  ar<M2iui 
which  are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  and  from  the 
BiUDsiit  of  an  artificial  eminence  tiiey  looked  down  on  a 
'  hopomi  plain,  separated  from  them  by  the  River  Tigris. 

A  line  o£  lofty  mounds  bounded  it  to  the  east,  aad 
one  of  a  pyramidal  form  rose  high  above  the  rest. 
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Beyond  it  could  be  faintly  traced  tiie  waters  of  tlie  Zab. 
This  was  the  pyramid  that  Xenophon  had  described^ 
and  near  which  the  ten  thousand  had  encamped^  and  the 
ruins  around  it  were  those  which  the  Greek  general  saw 
twenty-two  centuries  before^  and  which  were  even  then 
the  remains  of  an  anoiefd  city,  Xenophon  called  the 
place  Larissa,  but  tradition  persevered  an  naming  it 
Nimroud^  thus  connecting  it  with  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  human  race.  Tradition  also  said  that 
strange  figures  carved  in  black  stone  had  been  long 
buried  among  the  ruins^  but  now  the  vast  and  shapeless 
mound  was  covered  with  grass^  and  showed  no  traces 
of  the  hand  of  man  except  when  the  ¥rinter  rains 
formed  here  and  there  a  ravine  in  its  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides ;  and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery^  or  an 
inscribed  brick^  sent  back  a  thought  into  tiie  past. 
Such  fragments  previously  collected  by  Mr.  Rich,  the 
East  India  Company^s  resident  at  Bagdad  at  that  time, 
only  filled  a  case  of  three  feet  square^  in  the  British 
Museum^  and  with  a  few  cylinders  and  gems  in  other 
places,  were  the  principal  relics  of  old  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  in  any  way  known  to  Europe. 

The  careful  account  which  Mr.  Rich  drew  upj  how- 
ever, of  the  site  of  the  ruins  was  of  greater  value,  and 
it  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  further  inquiries  into 
the  topography  of  Babylon. 

As  Mr.  Layard  left  Mosul,  and  descended  the  Tigris 
on  a  small  raft,  he  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  mound  of 
Nimroud,  covered  with  the  ridiest  verdure,  and  the 
meadows  around  it  bright  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 
"  The  Arab  who  guided  him  gave  himself  up  to  reli- 
gious ejaculations  as  they  approached  a  formidable 
cataract,  over  which  they  were  carried  with  some  vio- 
lence, and  he  then  explained  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
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great  dam  built  by  Nimrod ;  and  that  in  the  autumn^ 
before  the  winter  rains,  its  hnge  stones,  united  by  clamps 
of  iron,  were  frequently  visible  above  the  stream. 

^^  Such  monuments  were  looked  on,  even  in  the  days 
of  Alexander,  as  the  great  works  of  an  ancient  nation. 
The  Arab  further  explained  the  purpose  of  the  dam  as  a 
causeway  for  the  mighty  hunter,  Nimrod,  to  cross  to  the 
opposite  palace,  now  represented  by  the  mound  of 
HfBnmiim  Ali.  Such  are  still  the  favourite  themes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Shinar.^' 

This  desert  journey  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Mr,  Layard,  and  he  formed  the  design  of  thoroughly 
exploring,  whenever  it  might  be  in  his  power,  these 
wonderful  remains. 

M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  soon  after- 
wards commenced  excavations,  aided  by  his  govern- 
ment, in  the  great  mound  of  Kliorsabad,and  to  him  is 
due  the  honour  of  having  disinterred  the  first  Assyrian 
monuments.  He  sank  a  well  on  the  mound,  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  surface  came  to  the  top  of  a 
wall,  which  was  found  to  be  lined  with  slabs,  covered 
with  sculptured  representations  of  battles  and  sieges. 
What  a  page  was  then  suddenly  opened  to  the  modern 
world  in  the  records  of  a  people  long  past  away  ! 

The  dresses  of  the  figures  belonged  so  plainly  to  the 
ancient  world,  that  they  gave  no  clue  to  the  epoch  of  their 
sculpture ;  and  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  accom- 
panying the  bas-reliefs  it  could  only  be  said  that  they 
preceded  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  after  the  subjugation  of  the  west  of 
Asia  by  the  Macedonians,  this  kind  of  writing  ceased  to 
be  employed.  M.  Botta  had  discovered  an  Assyrian 
edifice,  the  first  probably  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
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view  of  man  since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  it 
was  soon  perceived  that  these  precious  slabs  had,  by  the 
action  of  fire,  been  reduced  to  lime,  and  that  they  rapidly 
fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  would  scarcely 
hold  together  until  the  pencil  and  the  pen  secured  an  evi- 
dence of  their  existence,  but  the  same  fate  did  not  befall 
all  the  monuments  found  at  Ehorsabad.  The  French 
government  replied  with  readiness  to  the  request  of  M. 
Botta,  and  a  skilftd  artist  was  at  once  placed  under  his 
direction.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1845  the 
remains  of  Khorsabad  had  been  completely  uncovered, 
and  the  consul  did  not  return  to  Europe  without  many 
fine  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  a  rich  collection  of  inscriptions.  What  M.  Botta 
conveyed  to  Paris,  M.  Jules  Oppert — who  is  by  birth  a 
Jew — ^has  ever  since  occupied  himself  in  studying,  and, 
on  the  general  meaning  of  these  cuneiform  characters, 
the  French  savant  is  agreed  with  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  who  are  the  main 
authorities  on  the  subject  at  the  present  day. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  and  ever  fresh  accounts  of  Ansten 
Layard  that  we  still  delight  to  turn  as  to  the  one  grand 
fairy  tale  among  the  realities  of  modem  days. 
Encouraged,  in  the  year  1845,  by  the  liberal  promise  of 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  English  ambassador  at  Con« 
stantinople,  that  he  would  for  a  limited  period  himself 
undertake  the  expenses  of  excavation  m  Assyria,  Mr. 
Layard  lefb  Constantinople  with  inti*oductions  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  crossing  mountain  and  steppe 
as  fast  as  horses  could  carry  him,  reached  Mosul  in 
twelve  days,  by  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year. 
He  soon  afterwards  dropped  down  the  Tigris  on  a  small 
raft,  on  which  were  Mr.  Ross,  a  friendly  English  mer^ 
chant,  a  mason,  a  servant  or  two,  a  few  toola^  and  % 
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supply  of  arms.  He  annotmced  onlj  that  he  was  going 
to  hnnt  wild  bosrs. 

After  five  hours'  voyage,  Mr.  Layard  describes  his 
first  night  in  Naifik,  a  rained  Arab  village"*^  near  the 
banks  cdf  the  river,  wheve  his  host,  Awad,  a  poor  and 
plondered  Sheikh  was  his  &st  selected  excavator ;  and 
while  he  volunteered  to  walk  three  miles  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  secure  co>labourers  from  certain  Arab 
tents,  the  young  adventurer  lay  down  and  dreamed. 

He  dreamed,  not  unnaturally,  of  palaces  under- 
groond,  of  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculptured  figures,  and 
endless  inscriptions,  and  fancied  himself  wandering  in  a 
mnme  of  chambers  from  whidi  there  was  no  outlet.  At 
last  he  rose  from  his  carpet  at  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
and  found  Awad  and  six  Arabs  actually  awaiting  his 
directions. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  Mound  of  Nim- 
roud,  and  the  Arabs  watched  the  objects  he  coHected. 
Th^  also  searched  amid  the  broken  pottery  and 
fragments  of  bricks^  and  among  these  handfuls  of 
rubbish  he  traced  with  joy  the  remnants  of  a  bas-relief, 
and  saw  that  the  material  on  which  it  was  carved  had 
been,  like  that  of  Khorsabad,  exposed  to  fire. 

A  piece  of  alabaster  appeared  above  the  soil;  on 
digging  downwards,  it  proved  to  be  the  upper  part  of 
a  large  slab,  and  the  Arabs  worked  on  till  ten  slabs 
were  uncoverea  on  that  first  day.  They  formed  a 
square  chamber,  with  one  stone  missing  at  the  comer, 
azid  this  gap  was  supposed  to  be  the  entrance.  They 
dug  down  the  hce  of  the  stones,  and  an  inscription  in 
the  arrow-headed  characters  was  soon  exposed  to  view. 
A  second  wall  of  inscriptions  came  to  light  on  the  same 
day,  but  the  slabs  had  evidently  been  subjected  to 
*  Seo  "  Nineyeh  and  its  Bemaiiui/'  L  12.    1849. 
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intense  Heat^  and  threatened  to  &&  to  pieces  so  soon  as 
uncovered. 

Before  tlte  diacoyerer  reGnqmshed,  in  1853^  tbe  iioble 
task  lie  had  undertaken^  thn^  first  Asj^s  work  was 
succeeded  by  the  discoyerj  of  semitjr-oo^  halls  aosd 
chambers^  whose  waiils,  all  pamtelled  with  slabs,  picik)si- 
ally  described  the  habits  and  customs  c^  th€ir  Iwildevs 
in  at  least  two  miles  of  bas-reliefsw  The  pavement  of 
the  oldest  of  these  halls  is  deseribed  as  beiaig^  thsrtjr-^fe 
feet  below  the  surfiiee  of  the  momid* 

Had  these  remains  of  buried  eities  then  been  rMmij 
midistnrbed  until  now  &om  the  time  of  NineTeVs  glorj? 
"Sot  entirely  so.  On  the  next  raovoingv  Mr.  Lsjard 
found  a  slab  on  which  was  rudely  inscribed  in  ArMe 
eharactera  the  name  of  Ahmftd  Paaina,  a  former  gover- 
ned of  Mosol.  A  native  of  the  viDttge  of  Sdameiydk 
remembered  that  some  Christians  were  nKfihcffed  to  Hg 
into  this  moimd  about  thirty  year&  before  in  seareh  of 
stone  for  the  repair  of  the  tomb  of  a  Mussolmva  saioit 
burkd  near  the  Tigris.  It  appeaors  they  uncovered  thu 
slab,  and  not  being  able  to  move  it,  tiiey  cnt  vpon  it 
the  name  of  their  employer,  the  Ftaha.  Tlte  seme 
informant  mentioned  scnlptnred  fignres  which  they  had 
broken  in  pieces  and  osed  to  repair  the  tomb. 

Eastern  philosophy  and  Mohammedan  fatality  would 
look  upon  such  discoveries  as  of  very  littte  value^  and 
"unprofitable  to  inquire  into."  In  tk^ir  own  words 
"  it  would  not  concern  them  what  amcuinit  of  dirt  and 
confusion  the  infidels  isighfi  have  eaten  before  the 
coming  of  Islam.** 

But  it  was  now  the  finger  of  a  European  directtng 
the  labour  of  the  Asiatic  that  was  to  be  used  of  €rod  to 
point  out  the  fulfilment  of  His  prophecies,  and  the  truth 
of  the  histories  contained  in  His  Book. 
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Mr.  Layard  found  his  excavators  among  the  Arabs 
and  Tyari ;  the  latter  people  being  the  Chaldean  Chris- 
tians of  the  mountains.  For  them  he  built  a  large  hut 
upon  the  mound^  separate  from  the  Mohammedans^ 
who  often  bestowed  upon  them  the  abuse  usually  heaped 
on  Christians  in  the  East— for  the  house  of  Ishmael  still 
wars  with  that  of  Isaac. 

There  were  priests  and  deacons  of  that  ancient 
Chaldean  Church  among  the  workmen.  In  the  interim 
between  this  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  their  race  have 
been  the  "  salt"  of  the  Eastern  world  during  the  "dark 
ages"  of  Europe.  The  Tablet  of  Seguanlbo  cries  out 
in  witness  that  they  had  penetrated  with  their  Bible 
even  to  China. 

And  now  it  was  the  hand  of  Isaac  and  of  Ishvael 
(not  of  Judah)  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  was  used  of  God,  to  raise  the  pall  and  loosen  the 
shroud  of  the  Assyrians,  their  enemies  of  old.  They 
had  perished,  but  Israel  remaineth,  brought  low  and 
humbled,  but  Btill  "  the  beloved  of  the  Lord."  "  I  often 
watched  the  Chaldeans  or  Nestorians,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
''  as  they  reverently  knelt,  their  heads  uncovered,  under 
the  great  Bulls,  celebrating  the  praises  of  Him  whose 
temples  the  worshippers  of  those  frowning  idols  had 
destroyed." 

And  surely  the  Lord  beheld  "  his  People,"  and  the 
children  of  Abraham  his  Friend — and  had  brought  th^m 
and  none  other,  to  bow  down  before  Him,  at  this  fresh 
entrance  to  the  crumbling  halls  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

Speaking  of  this  ancient  people.  Dr.  Pritchard 
says :  "  The  Chaldee  of  the  late  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  Targums,  are  specimens  of  their 
language  from  early  times ;  and  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  the  Chaldees  had  learnt  and  adopted  what* 
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they  had  of  Syriac  when  they  became  followers  of 
Christ,  just  as  the  Chaldeans  of  the  plain  who  are 
Roman  Catholics  now  speak  Arabic."  It  is  usual  with 
almost  all  writers  to  call  these  Chaldeans  "  Nestorians ;'' 
but  this  is  a  name  which  they  themselves  repudiate^ 
and  which  is,  indeed,  but  fixed  on  them  afresh  as  a 
stigma,  by  those  portions  of  their  tribes  which  have 
adopted  the  Soman  Catholic  faith.  The  Pope,  in  1681, 
speciously  consecrated  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  called  those  '^Nestorians"  who  refused  his 
sway.  But  the  more  ancient  and  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Chaldean  Church  is  too  well  known.  "  The  Apostles,'' 
say  they,  '^  taught  among  us.  If  Nestorius  believed 
as  we  do,  he  followed  us,  not  we  him"  (See  "  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis,''  by  W.  S.  Vaux,  chap.  iii.  p.  57.) 

The  people  of  these  districts  at  present  name  them- 
selves by  their  primitive  title  of  ''Kaldani.^'      Their 
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language  is  a  mixed  Chaldean  and  Syriac  dialect,  known 
Hstorically  to  have  altered  subsequently  to  their  assump- 
tion of  Christianity,  aisi  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the 
origionl  naaoiher  tongiMt  Since  their  converBon  they 
have  unifermly  adioptect  the  Syrnc  letlenF  winch  were 
used  by  ike  apos&s  mad,  the  firafe  fiiiUiera  of  tike  Churchy 
and  regard  Ae  Targmi  Gkaldee,  or  ^'  P^gM^  viiting'' 
as  they  call  ik,  witL  abomnition*  Mr,  Bmb— ^  a  jMkive 
of  Mosul,  and  wdl  ae^pBiated  wi&  hvtk  Bfntm  nd 
Chaldee,  speaib  rf  ike  praent  lu$gwmgt  «f  i 
as  rightly  eaOed  3xbo-Gi 


•r, 
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^In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  €tod^  and 
tiw  Word  was  God.**— JoHir  L  I. 

And  a  most  remarkable  link  of  their  past  history  with 
that  of  Israel  of  old  may  be  observed  in  the  first  and 
secpnd  chapters  of  Acts,  in  the  records  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

When  the  Saviour  rose  into  the  clouds  away  from  His 
disciples.  He  gave  them  their  final  commission,  to  witness 
of  Him^rsf  to  His  ancient  chosen  people,  who  had  re- 
fused and  crucified  Him.  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
Me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  in 
Samaria  (the  Lord  did  not  hate  the  Samaritans  as 
Judah  did),  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth'* 
(Acts  1.  8). 
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And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come^  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  spake  by  the  disciples  in  the  "  own 
language^'  o£  '^ every  nation  under  heaven"  to  the 
foreign  dwellers  at  Jernsalem,  who — ^besides  the  devout 
Jews— first  understood  the  utterance  of  '*  the  wonder- 
ful works  of  God"?  Who  but  ihe  Parthiam  {the 
Modem  Kurds  or  Chaldeans),  Modes  and  Elamites 
[Assyviams  and  Persians),  and  the  dwellers  m  Mesopo^ 
tamia  ?  The  blood  of  Israel  in  their  long  captivities 
was  mingled  with  those  old  nationalities,  and  only  the 
two  tribes  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  under  Ezra.  The 
inspired  men  of  Palestine  now  took  their  ancient 
brethren  captive  with  the  truth — the  truth  that  ^  all  the 
house  of  Israel  might  know  assuredly  that  God  had 
made  that  same  Jesus  whom  Judah  had  crucified,  both 
Lord  and  Christ "  (Acta  iL  36). 

The  nzessage  from  God  was  heard  that  day  not  only 
by  Israel  and  the  ChaEdeans,  but  by  Egyptians^  Greeks, 
and  Romans,,  and  3000  souls  from*  all  tlioae  mingled 
nations  were  "  saved  from  that  untoward  generation,^' 
and  ^'  continued  stead&stly  in  the  Apostlefiff  doctrine^" 
Neither  was  Arabia,  let  it  be  observed,,  forgotten. 
JoeFs  prophecy,  according  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  had 
now  a  beginning  of  its  aecomplidment,  and  a  Mission- 
ary Church  for  the  world,  ^' a  fountain  firon*  the  house 
of  the  Lord,'^  began  to  flow  in  the  vaUey  of  Jehoaliaphat. 
fSee  Joel  iii.  2  and  18.) 

THE  KISE  09  THV  TSUE  CHALDBAN  CHUBCH. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  at  this  era,  the 
era  of  their  baptism  and  receiving  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (see  Acts  ii.  88,  S&),  that  that  Chaldean 
Church  of  Christ  took  rise,  which  has  ever  sioee  called 
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itself  the  "  Beni  Israel/'  and  whose  scattered  members 
became^  under  the  falsely-attached  name  of  '^Nesto- 
rians/'  the  chief  evangeUsts  and  missionaries  of  the 
East  ?  Nay^  at  this  hour  is  not  their  forlorn  remnant 
completing  its  almost  4000  years'  history  in  suffering 
and  persecution^  still  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea^  on  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  by  the  lakes  of  Persia  f 
They  are  the  children  of  Abraham  by  divine  choice,  and 
God  himself  called  Abram  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

THE   ICAN-LIONS  AND  BULLS. 

And  now  having  marked  the  localities  of  these  dis- 
coveries, and  observed  who  were  their  excavators,  we 
will  go  back  to  Mr.  Layard's  first  impressions  of  the 
sculptures  as  they  gradually  broke  upon  his  sight.  In 
the  midst  of  many  a  hindrance,  which  must  have  been 
unspeakably  vexatious,  and  which  often  threatened  to 
close  his  explorations,  a  colossal  human  body,  winged, 
and  clad  in  rich  fringed  robes,  was  discovered,  which 
seemed  surmounted  by  the  head  of  an  ectgle ;  on  the 
shoulders  fell,  however,  curled  and  bushy  human  hair. 
Then  arose  from  their  sepulchre  still  grander  forms. 

"  Oh,  Bey,''  said  the  Arabs  one  morning,  "  hasten 
to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimrod  him- 
self — we  have  seen  him  with  our  eyes."  "And, 
adds  Mr.  Layard,  "the  gigantic  head  of  one  of 
the  man-lions,  blanched  with  age,  thus  rising  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  might  well  have  belonged 
to  one  of  those  fearful  beings  who  are  pictured  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people  as  slowly  ascending  from  the 
regions  below.  The  Arabs  around  next  declared, 
'  This  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah — peace  be  with 
him  I — cursed  before  the  flood;'  and  presently,  as  the 
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news  reached  Mosul,  Ismail  Pasha,  tho  cadi,  who  did 
not  very  clearly  remember  whether  Nimrod  was  a  true 
believer  or  an  infidel,  and  hardly  knew  whether  his 
bones  had  been  uncovered  or  his  image,  yet  sent  a 
message  that  his  remains  must  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  that  he  wished  the  excavations  to  be  discontinued; 
and  for  a  time  the  command  had  to  be  obeyed." 

"  I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
"these  mysterious  sculptures,  and  muse  over  their 
intent  and  history.  They  ushered  the  Assyrians  of  old 
into  the  temples  of  their  gods.  They  embodied  their 
conception  of  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  omnipresence 
of  a  supreme  Being.  No  better  type  of  intellect  could 
be  found  than  the  head  of  the  man,  of  strength  than  tho 
body  of  the  lion  or  the  bull,  of  ubiquity  than  the  wings 
of  a  bird.  These  winged  and  man-headed  lions  had 
awed  the  races  of  3000  years  ago ;  through  the  portals 
which  they  guarded,  kings,  and  priests,  and  warriors 
had  come  up  to  sacrifice,  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  the  seven-hilled  city.  For  five-and-twenty  cen- 
turies they  had  been  hidden  from  mortal  eye,  and  now 
they  stood  forth  again  majestic  as  of  old,  but  not  amid  the 
luxury  and  civilization  of  a  mighty  nation,  only  before  a 
few  wretched,  ignorant,  half-barbarous  tribes,  for  the 
rich  temples  which  they  graced  of  old  times,  have 
become  '  ruins  and  heaps.'  " 

But  these  magnificent  remains  were  soon  to  find 
their  way  to  Europe. 

And  now  in  London,  by  the  will  of  God,  in  the  halls 
of  the  British  Museum,  stand  these  cherubim  of  the 
heathen,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
Jonah,  Bzekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  must  often  have  rested. 
The  inspired  allusions  to  the  cherubim,  in  the  Bible 
alone  remain  to  explain  their  symbolic  forms. 
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Mr.  Lajard  gTv«s  a  beantifiil  deBcription  of  the  iart 
evening  these  noble  sculptares  were  pemdtted  to  r^ose 
in  tlieir  own  land.  "  We  vodid/'  he  says,  "  one  calm, 
doodless  night  to  look  at  them  for  the  last  time 
before  they  forsook  their  ancient  resting'  places.  Tbd 
moon  was  at  her  &dl«  wai  as  we  drew  mgh  to  the 
edge  of  the  deep  wall  of  earth  rising  roond  them,  her 
soft  light  was  creefxing  over  the  stem  features  of  their 
human  heads,  while  tiie  dark  shadows  still  clothed  tho 
lion-forms.  One  by  cxne  the  gigantic  limbs  emerged  from 
the  gloom  till  the  venerable  figores  stood  all  unveiled. 
A  few  hours  more  and  they  w&re  to  stand  no  longer 
where  they  had  stood  unscathed  forages  amid  ti» 
wreck  of  all  jnaai's  other  works.  It  seemed  almiOBt 
sacrilege  to  tear  them  from  their  old  haunts — ^to  make 
them  a  mere  wonder-stock  to  the  busy  crowds  of  a  new 
world.  They  were  bett^  suited  to  the  desolation  around 
them.  They  had  guarded  the  palace  in  its  glory,  and 
they  had  watched  in  its  tomb  over  its  ruin."* 

But  on  the  day  after  this  they  floated  down  the 
Tigris,  and  after  many  scapes,  breakages,  and  vezatiouB 
delays,  they  at  last  found  their  waj  over  the  ooean  to 
the  museums  of  the  Western  World.  Various  pairs  of 
these  heathen  cherubim  are  come  into  the  possession  of 
England  and  France,  and  they  are  comewithdeeper  reasoon, 
and  with  a  more  definite  message  than  many  a  former 
beauteous  relic  of  Greek  or  Eoman  art.  They  are  come 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  Grod^s  Book,  and  God^a  Book 
.  alone  can  unravel  the  depth  of  their  meaning* 

Yet  the  Western  World  at  present  oaly  half  under. 
stands  th^r  message.     "  Poor  and  rude  relics  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,^  &e  "  Saturday  Beview ''  declares 
•  "Ninereh  and  Babylon,"  p.  201. 
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them.  ''  Poor  and  rude  compared  with  the  antiquities 
of  China  and  of  India.  Recent  discoveries/'  says  the 
''Review/'  ''have  only  tantalized  us  with  fragments 
and  glimpses  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  com- 
pleted and  m'ade  plain.  The  evidence  of  the  inscrip- 
tions seems  still  precarious  and  inconclusive.  We  now 
know  something  of  the  mythology  and  the  arts  of  the 
Assyrians^  perhaps  something  of  their  genealogies  and 
dynasties^  and  their  architecture,  and  their  brick-making, 
and  their  agriculture.  We  know  they  worked  in  iron 
and  bronze,  that  they  used  more  gold  than  silver,  that 
they  made  observations  on  the  stars ;  we  are  told  that 
Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  Persia,  all  derived  from 
Chaldea  their  alphabetic  writing,  and  Rawlinson  adds 
their  civilization,  though  we  doubt  it,  when  remember- 
ing India  and  China  in  comparison. 

"  Many  find  it  hard  to  believe,^^  continues  the  critic, 
"  that  the  true  clue  to  the  reading  of  cuneiform  letters  has 
been  discovered.  The  Assyrian  writing  is  often  so 
minute — five  lines  to  an  inch — that  a  magnifying  glass 
must  have  been  used  to  write,  as  it  is  to  read,  and  in- 
deed a  lens  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud. 
Those  who  are  occupied  in  the  work  of  decipherment 
seem  to  think  that  large  and  solid  acquisitions  have  been 
already  made,  but  the  knowledge  developed  does  not 
seem  to  us  of  much  interest.  It  consists  in  a  repetition 
of  facts  of  conquest  and  hunting,  dry  as  an  American 
telegram — the  documents  are  so  skeleton-like,  the  re- 
cords neither  mark  actions  or  character.  They  bring 
forth  no  distinct  individuals  like  Moses  or  Joshua,  and 
all  we  know  of  their  monarchs  is  that  they  have  a  czar- 
like complacent  conviction  of  their  own  power  and  of 
the  divine  favour. 

"A  Tiglath-Pileser  can  boast,  if  we  read  his  arrow- 
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beads  aright^  that  he  had  slain  four  wild  balls^  ten  large 
buffaloes^  and  920  lions  by  special  fia.vour  of  the  gods ; 
but  what  would  we  give  for  a  law,  a  psalm,  a  proverb, 
a  parable,  a  story,  from  the  clay  cylinders !  The  most 
distinct  thing  they  afford  us,  is  a  curse,  if  the  cylinders 
are  injured  or  exposed." 

Yet  in  answer  to  this  clever  list  of  negations,  let  us 
bring  to  this  subject "  a  law,  a  psalm,  a  proverb,  a  parable^ 
a  story,''  from  the  inspired  Book,  to  illustrate  these  stone^. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  stones  cannot  "  cry  out''  without 
them,  and  we  could  not  have  fully  understood  the  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  till  these  identical  remains,  long 
lost  and  buried,  had  come  up  out  of  their  grave. 

They  do  not  indeed  strike  the  eye  with  the  elegance 
of  Greek,  or  the  massiveness  of  Egyptian,  remains ;  but 
let  us  stand  before  those  majestic  man-lions,  close  our  eyes 
on  London  and  the  nineteenth  century,  and  realize  them 
as  they  rose  in  pairs  at  every  entrance  to  those  palace 
temples.  They  were  the  cherubim  which  shadowed 
with  their  stony  wings  the  Presence  of  Asshur, 
and  at  the  same  time  represented  Nergal  or  Nim- 
rod,  Assyria  having  deified  both  uncle  and  nephew 
for  the  lion-like  qualities  which  she  most  respected 
in  human  beings.  The  man-lions  originally  graced 
a  broad  and  grand  foundation  pile  rising  forty  or 
fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  composed  of 
tho  thick  square  bricks  still  common  in  the  country, 
cemented  by  means  of  its  bitumen,  whose  springs  are 
exhaustless  to  this  day.  Assyria  }iad  no  enduring 
granite  like  Egypt,  and  no  marbles  like  India.  She 
could  not  build  on  the  rock  or  the  mountain  side,  so  she 
made  broad  and  high  her  foundations  on  her  own 
alluvial  plains,  ascended  doubtless  by  magnificent  in- 
clined ways  or  flights  of  stairs. 

U 
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The  outiino  picture  of  an  Assyrian  palaoe,  on  iiie 
apposite  page,  restored  after  Layard's  descriptions,  and 
fixHn  the  actual  forms  he  has  excavated,  will  give  to  those 
who  reside  at  a  distance  from  London  an  idea  of  the 
ancient  bnildings  now  to  be  treated  of.  To  those  who 
can  visit  the  original  relics,  the  succecxling  chapters  are 
offered  as  a  kind  of  useful  and  chronological  guide — 
pointing  out  the  relative  value  of  the  remains  in  corro- 
boration of  sacred  history. 

The  estimate  of  this  may  become  much  more  specific 
if,  after  walking  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  narrow 
Niaeveh  galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  and  obtaining 
a  general  view  of  the  subjects  of  tho  bas-reliefs,  and  of 
the  aspect  of  the  figures^  human  and  supomatoral,  the 
visitor  classes  them  in  his  memory  mainly  under  two 
periods — the  age  of  Solomon,  1000  years  B.C.,  and  the 
few  [M^vious  centuries — and  tho  age  of  the  divided 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah« 

THE  INTKODUCTOEY   CHAMBEIL 

In  the  lobby  chamber  at  the  head  of  the  stairway 
whidi  leads  to  the  subterranean  hall  of  Sennacherib,  are 
ihe  relics  of  the  earlier  Chaldean  period,  already  figured 
in  this  volume  (p.  39) ;  the  bricks  of  Urukh,  which  may 
lead  us  bade  to  tho  days  of  Tcrab,  Abraham's  father 
(already  those  of  idolatry),  and  which  point  us  to  Uiiikh. 
as  the  builder  of  great  temples,  whose  basements  of 
millions  of  bricks  have  endured  at  Warka  to  this  day. 
Urukh's  date  is  given  by  Rawlinson  at  2093  b,c.  lie 
calls  himself  Eang  of  Accad,  and  we  find  ^^Accad^'  as 
one  of  Nimrod's  four  cities  in  tho  tenth  of  Grenesis,  and 
just  sudi  rough  square  bricks  do  the  people  of  those 
regions  make  use  of  even  now,  only,  of  course,  without 
the  old  Hamitic  inscriptions* 
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On  tiie  shelf  above  ihese  bricks  are  fotmd  the  in- 
scribed cylinders,  two  or  three  of  whkA  are  figured  in 
our  closing  chapter.  One  of  these  came  from  S[alah 
Sherghat,  the  primevai  Assyrian  capital,  first  called 
Asshnr,  or  EUasar.  It  was  inscribed  ia  the  ragn  of 
Tiglath-pileser  I.,  1120  B.C.,  and  the  writing  upon  it 
is  extremely  small,  requiring  to  be  read  by  a  lens.  A 
rock-crystal  lens,  from  the  North-west  Palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  is  likewise  deposited  in  this  case,  and  Mr.  Layard 
thinks  that  its  properties  could  not  certainly  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Assyrians ;  he  presents  it  as  the  earliest 
specimen  of  a  magnifying  and  burning  glass.  Sir 
David  Brewster  says  it  must  have  been  &shioned  on  a 
lapidary's  wheel.  This  lens  gives  a  tolerably  distinct 
focus  at  the  distance  of  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
plane  side.  It  was  found  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
fragments  of  beautiful  blue  opaque  glass  (probably 
enamel),  in  the  same  chamber  as  the  tojbI  tiirone. 

But  to  return  to  Kalah  Sherghat,  or  Ellasar;  the 
name  is  mentioned  Gen.  xiv.  1,  and  that  Aiioch  (per- 
haps Urukh)  was  its  king. 

On  the  cylinder  above-mentioned.  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson  reads  that  King  Tiglath-pileser  L*  rebuilt  a  temple 
in  the  City  of  Asshur,  and  one  which  had  berai  taken  down 
sixty  years  previously,  after  lasting  for  641  years  from 
the  date  of  its  first  erection  by  Shamas  Vul,  son  of 
Ismi  Dagon.  The  date  of  Ismi  Dagon's  accession  is 
reckoned  from  other  sources  as  1861  B.C. 

King  Tiglath-pileser  appears  to  hare  reigned  to» 

wards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  oentozy  nx^  and  was  thns 

not  far  from  cotemporary  with  the  project  Banriiel.    He 

tells  us  that  in  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  he  con- 

*  Not  the  king  of  thai  name  mentioned  in  Bcr^toze. 
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qnered  forty-two  countries.  At  a  later  date  he  snSered 
defeat  from  the  king  of  Babylon^  who  carried  away 
his  gods. 

A  BABTLONIAN  EINQ. 

The  fignre  of   a  cotemporary  Babylonian  king  of 

about  this  date^ 
1120  B.  c,  is 
found  in  the 
lobby  chamber 
on  a  boundary 
stone,  which  re- 
cords the  sale  of 
a  field,  probably 
in  the  reign  of 
Merodach  Adan- 
akhi,  King  of 
Babylon.  It  is 
remarkable  from 
the  embroidery 
on  the  royal  robe 
and  helmet  com- 
prising no  less 
than  ten  of  the 
figures  of  the 
sacred  tree,  which 
is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of 
the  sculptures  in 
the  North-west 
Palace  of  Nine- 
veh, and  might 
indicate  an  early 
eraas  that  of  their 
execution  also. 
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CESEN   OS  KIMBOUD. 


Ere  we  leave  this  introductory  chamber,  it  will  be 
well  to  study  the  plan  upon  the  wall  of  the  nine  palaces 
and  temples  of  the  Nimroud  Mound,  explored  more  or 
less  by  Mr.  Layard.  He  depicts  the  situation  of  Nim- 
roud (Larissa  or  Sesen  as  he  believes  it)  as  relatively 
central  in  the  district  of  Assyria,  between  Kalah  Sher- 
ghat  (Calah)  and  Kouynnjik  (Nineveh) ;  and  Moses 
speaks  of  Eesen  in  his  own  times,  some  800  years  after 
the  Flood,  as  a  great  city  built  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah.*  Great  cities  are  not  in  any  age  the  creation  of 
a  day ;  and  the  Assyrian  history  seems  to  reach  back 
into  the  era  when  the  uncle  Asshur  built  a  city  in 
honour  of  his  giant  nephew  Nimrod,  for  if  Resen  be 
Nimroud,  this  surely  is  the  derivation  of  its  name. 

The  short  but  priceless  archives  of  the  Toldoth  Beni 
Noah  are  continually  proved  to  be  ''never  wrong,^' 
and,  moreover,  to  comprise  the  kernel  of  many  of  our 
boasted  modern  discoveries.  Elam,  and  Asshur,  and 
Arphaxad,  and  Aram  were  all  uncles  to  Nimrod,  and  so 
was  Misraim,  or  Menes,  Egypt^s  first  historic  king.  It 
is  in  that  very  early  generation  that  we  find  the  builder 
of  Nineveh,  Calah,  and  Besen,  and  these  cities  of  Asshur, 
the  uncle  of  "  the  mighty  hunter,"  were  probably,  as  they 
appear  in  the  text,  of  an  equal  antiquity  with  the  vast 
early  cities  of  Egypt. 

The  will  of  God,  thrice  signified  as  to  the  rapid  in- 

*  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  maintains  tbAi  Nimroud  is  Golali,  for  that  if 
the  namo  found  on  many  of  its  bricl[s.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Asshur  (Ealah  Sherghat) 
to  Besen,  or  Nimroud,  the  name  of  Calah  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Capital  J  8uch  transfers  are  not  infrequent. — "  Smith's  Bible  Diet.,"  Art. 
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crease  of  the  human  family,  was  doubtless  falfilHng  on 
all  hands  in  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  Flood  on 
the  depopulated  earth,  as  much  in  the  tents  of  Shem 
and  Japheth  as  in  the  Egyptian  '^  tabernacles  of  Ham" 
(see  Ps.  Ixxviii.  51).  The  dominant  and  colonizing 
power.  Both  in  Chaldea  and  Canaan,  was  at  first  Hamitic, 
though  Nimrod  only  enters  upon  the  scene  as  '^  a  mighty 
himter  before  the  Lord,^'  and  is  not  necessarily  an  in- 
vader. There  may  have  been  an  Assur  of  the  Hamitic 
stock  (see  p.  160),  but  the  race  of  Asshur,  i.e.,  the 
Assyrians,  are  always  allowed  to  have  been  Semitic; 
not  the  chosen  seed,  but  still  Shem^s  seed;  not  tho 
Isaac,  but  the  Ishmael  of  early  nations.  The  men  of 
Asshur  grew  into  great  warriors.  '^  Asshur  shall  carry 
thee  away  captive,^'  says  Balaam  to  the  Kenites,  the 
children  of  the  rock,  at  a  very  early  day,  even  ere  Israel 
had  emerged  from  the  wilderness.  These  old  stones 
from  Assyria  now  bring  us  proof  that  Shem's  grandson 
had  confided  to  his  children  the  relics  of  patriarchal 
truth,  which  we  perceive  in  their  newly-risen  monu- 
ments, just  as  they  have  first  mingled  with  tho  grosser 
elements  of  idolatry. 

And  the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  the  chosen  line> 
also  remained  for  generations  follomng,  in  tliis  same 
"between  river  country ''  of  Mesopotamia,  till  Abram  is 
called  of  God  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  "  Your 
fathers,'^  says  Joshua  to  the  Hebrews  (cli.  xxiv.  2), 
"  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even 
Terali,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor : 
and  they  served  other  gods.''  Idolatry,  therefore,  com- 
menced very  early  after  the  Flood,  twenty  centuries 
B.C.  at  least,  in  Mesopotamia. 

On  the  ruins  of  these  earliest  cities  others  named 
after  them,  doubtless  rose  and  fell  ;  and  now  that  wo 
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have  penetrated  the  shapeless  mounds  that  have  for 
ages  covered  these  final  remains,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  identify  their  conquering  kings  with  various  phases 
of  IsraePs  history. 

Mr.  Layard's  splendid  frontispiece  of  his  second  folio 
scries  of  the  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh/^  published  in 
1853,  ought,  we  think,  to  be  placed  for  public  inspection 
by  the  side  of  his  plan  of  the  Nimroud  Mound.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Museum  library,  and  should  be  studied 
by  all  who  would  restore  in  their  minds  the  glories  of 
Nimroud  seated  on  the  Tigris,  for  if  not  tJie  city  to 
which  God  sent  his  prophet  Jonah,  it  is  surely  a  por- 
tion of  it.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  these  groups  of  mounds  in  Mesopotamia, 
are  not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  royal 
residences,  each  containing  palaces,  temples,  gardens 
and  parks,  and  that  all  formed  parts  of  a  great  city  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area.  The  size  of  this  city  Mr. 
Bonomi  shows,  by  a  diagram  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  London ;  the  area  of  Babylon 
having  been  225  square  miles,  of  Nineveh,  216  square 
miles,  while  that  of  London  is  but  114  square  miles ; 
yet  as  our  present  population  is  nearly  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  Nineveh,  we  cannot  look  upon  our 
crovvded  streets  as  any  type  of  Assyrian  arrangements 
3000  years  ago. 

Approaching  the  mound  of  Nimroud  from  the  south, 
a  long  line  of  pillared  buildings  lines  the  western  and 
Tigris  side;  a  South-west  palace,  a  Central  palace,  a 
North-tvest  palace,  two  small  Temples  or  houses  of  gods, 
and  finally  a  North-western  Cone  of  sand  and  debris, 
covers  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  king  of  the  north-weai  palace,  who  is  depicted 
at  page  297.      There  ia  also  a  palace  at  the  ScmUt" 
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eastern  comer  of  the  mound,  and,  as  Mr.  Layard,  be- 
lieves, traces  of  two  others,  still  undisturbed  on  the 
eastern  side,  making,  in  all,  nine  distinct  buildings 
on  this  great  quadrangular  brick-built  elevation, 
each  side  of  which  is  a  mile  in  length ;  and  he  speaks 
of  a  terrace  between  each  of  the  buildings  paved  with 
stone. 

The  great  pyramidal  cone  has  been  an  enormous 
square  tower,  probably  built  in  gradines,  of  which  the 
upper  part  has  fallen  in.  By  tunnelling  through  it,  a 
long,  narrow  chamber  was  exposed,  which  may  have 
originally  contained  the  royal  remains,  but  to  this 
chamber  no  way  of  access  has  been  traced.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  completely  walled  up,  and  yet  to 
have  been  broken  into  from  the  west  side,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  and  its  contents  carried  away. 

THE  NORTH-WEST   PALACE. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  retrace  our  steps  through 
the  first  gallery  to  the  area  between  the  great  winged 
bulls,  which  is  on  the  ono  hand  the  entrance  to  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  remains  of  the 
North-west  Palace  of  Nimroud.  Passing  the  somewhat 
modem  sarcophagus  from  Sidon,  we  stand  before  the 
noble  figure,  in  bas-relief,  of  the  founder  of  this  palace, 
in  the  year  930  B.C.,  according  to  Rawlinson — its  founder, 
probably,  only  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  one,  and  repro- 
ducing the  symbols  of  former  centuries,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  dress  of  the  Babylonian  king,  in  p.  292. 

Passing  between  the  lions,  whose  large  eyeballs 
were  once  coloured  black  amid  the  striking  whites  of 
their  eyes,  we  come  upon  the  figure  of  tbis  king,  Sar- 
danapalus,  or  Assur-izzi-pal,  as  Rawlinson  reads; 
Assur-akh-baal,    according    to    Dr.    Hincks   and   Sir. 


TRB  POUND£B>KIHO  OV  TBI   HOBTH-WStT  PALACI,  AIIUS^SSI-PIL,  OB, 
imrB-AKH-BAAL. 
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Layard;  and  these  Assynaos  Bdiolars  differ  as  xnnch 
about  his  date  aa  his  name.  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Fer- 
guson were  at  first  certainly  inclined  to  placo  him 
among  the  early  successors  of  Nimrod ;  the  reading  of 
his  inscriptions  would  not  tend  to  this  conclusion,  but 
all  would  depend  on  the  right  or^vn^ong  decipherment 
of  names  in  tlie  inscriptions,  and  Mr.  Norris,  ^f  the 
Asiatic  Society,  a  high  authority,  says  that  the 
cuneiform  names  of  Assyrian  kings  mttst  be  uncertain, 
because  so  often  translated  into  emblems  (of  which  we 
have  a  specimen  in  our  own  Richard  "  Coeur  do  Lion"). 
They  forbade  their  people  to  write  their  proper  names, 
as  if  they  would  not  have  them  "  taken  in  vain" — and  hid 
themselves  under  their  emblem-name,  which  varied. 
The  modems,  Mr.  Norris  adds^  can  seldom  fathom  the 
local  associations  of  these  Assyrian  monarchs,  hut  foreign 
names  in  the  Inscriptions  (including  Scripture  names),  he 
thinks,  can  be  read,  and  often  from  mere  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  or  Chaldep,  which  is  little  different  from  Hebrew. 
It  was  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  North-west 
Palace,  but  outside  it,  that  this,  our  earliest  represen- 
tation of  a  Nimroud  king,  within  an  arched  frame, 
was  discovered,  (He  is  now  placed  near  to  tho  groat 
lions  in  the  Assyrian  Transept  of  tho  British  Museum.) 
The  figure  is  sculptured  in  mezzo-relievo,  on  an  insu- 
lated slab  of  limestone.  He  stands  apparently  wor- 
shipping, with  his  hand  upraised,  wearing  tho  sacrificial 
robe,  and  carrying  the  sacred  mace  in  his  left  hand. 
Around  his  neck  are  hung  the  four  sacred  signs' — 
the  crescent,  the  star,  the  trident,  and  tho  cross,  and 
above  his  head  are  the  same  emblems  with  the  addition 
of  Asshur,  or  ''the  Presence.^^  The  whole  slab  is 
covered  with  an  inscription  in  small  but  fine  eaneiform 
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characters^  and  before  the  king  is  placed  a  kind  of  altar 
supported  on  three  lions'  feet. 

Do  not  let  us  pass  by  this  stony  portrait  in  haste. 
It  is  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  Royal  Priest 
of  Assyria.  He  must  be  our  guide  through,  the  pale  old 
relics  of  his  once  gorgeous  temple.  ^ 

BoiJiL  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Ferguson/  show  that 
tlio  older  palace  of  Nimroud  has  been  preserved  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  has  not  been  burnt 
before  it  was  buried  like  most  of  the  others,  and 
it  is  buried  twenty  or  thirty  feet  lower  in  the  mound. 

Mr.  Ferguson,*  when  his  book  was  written,  supposed 
an  interval  of  800  years  between  Mr.  Layard's  valuable 
Assyrian  remains,  which  are  the  property  of  our  Museum, 
viz.,  those  of  the  North-West  Palace  of  Nimroud,  and 
those  of  Khorsabad,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  French 
enterprise;  and  he  says  that  in  architectural  details, 
the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  these  different 
remains,  the  more  important  do  their  differences  appear. 
Sir  Henry  thinks  the  interval  not  so  great  by  four  or  five 
centuries.  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Ymxus  are  supposed 
to  be  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik  being  much  the  larger  palace  of  the  two. 
These  two  cities  represent  the  era  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib,  about  seven  centuries  b.c. 

There  are  remarkable  distinctions  between  the  styles 
of  their  different  bas-reliefs.  Mr.  Layard  (in  vol.  ii.  p. 
201)  remarks  that  the  costumes  change,  also  the  forms  of 
the  chariots,  and  trappings  of  the  horses;  the  helmets  and 
armour  of  the  warriors,  are  no  longer  the  same ;  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  the  nature  of  the 
sculptures,  and  the  forms  of  the  characters  used  in  the 

•  Author  of  *'  The  Palaces  of  Nineivh  and  Penepolif ."   Siomy,  1851. 
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inscriptions  very  essentially  diflTer/'  The  great  haman- 
headed  bulls  at  Nimroud  are  distinct  from  those  foimd 
elsewhere^  and  the  winged  lion  is  peculiar  to  the  earliest 
age.  The  king^s  dress  differs  immensely^  so  does  his 
throne  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  palace ;  but,  more 
than  this,  the  people  around  him,  the  soldiers  who  fight 
for  him,  and  the  enemies  he  wars  against,  all  |^m  of 
differents  races,  differently  clad  and  armed,  from  those 
we  may  observe  in  our  museum,  in  the  Kouyunjik  side- 
gallery.  All  this  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Laynrd, 
who  is  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  earliest  impressions  were  that  the  remains  of 
the  North-west  Palace  might  be  fairly  supposed  to  re- 
produce for  us  the  times  and  tastes  of  the  mighty 
hunters  and  early  conquerors, — the  races  and  dynasties 
first  succeeding  to  those  of  Asshur  and  Nimrod. 

We  pass  then  between  the  winged  lions,  and  must 
fancy  the  narrow  inner  entrance  that  they  once  guarded ; 
we  will  presently  consider  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
these  figures,  but  shall  first  endeavour  merely  to  Realize 
the  appearance  of  the  palace-temple,  and  to  follow  the 
picture  history  of  the  human  beings  outlined  on  its 
walls. 

The  present  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  scarcely 
receives  any  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  Nineveh 
bas-reliefs  made  on  their  beholders  in  Ezekiel's  day. 
Israel  or  Samaria  is  said  (Ezek.  xxiii.)  to  have 


^  Doted  on  the  Assyrians  her  neighbours,  which  were  clothed  with 
bine,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men,  horsemen 
riding  upon  horses  .  .  .  the  chosen  men  of  Assyria  .  .  .  clotKed 
most  gorgeously. 

*'  .  .  .  She  saw  men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of 
the  Chaldeans  pourtrayed  with  yermilion. 

**  Girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
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their  beads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Babylonians  of  Cbaldea.*'— £zee.  yriii.  5— 7, 12, 14^  15. 

And  it  is  also  written — 

«  With  all  their  idols  she  defiled  herself. 

"  Wherefore  I  have  deli? ered  her  into  the  hands    •    •    •    of  the 
Assyrians,  upon  whom  she  doted." — ^EzsK.  xxiiL  7, 9. 

Thero  is  no  one  bat  Mr.  Layard  and  those  present 
with  him  at  the  first  disinterment  of  the  sculptures — 
many  of  which  crumbled  to  the  touch  and  vanished 
from  the  eye  at  the  moment  of  their  discovery — who 
can  realize  what  they  were  in  their  pristine  glory.  He 
makes  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  ''  on  all  the 
slabs  forming  entrances  to  this  oldest  palace  were  marks 
of  a  black  fluid  resembling  blood,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  daubed  on  the  stone/'  and  called  to  his 
mind  at  once  the  Hebrew  rite  of  sprinkling  the  blood 
of  the  Passover  Lamb  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  in 
Egypt. 

Aaron,  the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews,  always,  as 
we  know,  carried  blood  into  '^  the  presence,"  which  he 
offered  for  himself  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people  (Heb. 
ix.  7) ;  which,  as  Paul  says,  was  "  a  figure  for  the  time 
then  present"  (ver.  9).  During  the  stay  of  Israel  in 
the  Wilderaess,  they  had  been  forbidden  to  offer  human 
sacrifices  to  Moloch,  the  God  of  the  Ammonites,  which 
marks  that  the  heathen  were  accustomed  also  to  offer 
sacrifices,  and  of  blood. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  pubhc  and 
private  life  of  the  Assyrians,  and  their  religion,  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  these  sculptures.  ''This,"  says  Mr. 
Layard,  ''was  common  amongst  ancient  Eastern  nations, 
whose  ordinary  forms  and  customs  had  often  a  typical 
and  religious  meaning." 

The  first  bas-relief  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance 
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depicts  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  Tablet^  in  fiio 
act  of  worship. 


warn  xam  ov  amzma  woBSHxmiio  a  hib  9AiAom-niuvg. 

The  residence  of  the  Mng  was  evidently  always 
adorned  by  the  presence  of  his  god^  and  he  himself 
mnst  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Supreme 
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Deify.  The  winged  figures,  even  the  eagle-headed, 
minister  to  him,  and  he  lives  and  breathes  under  tho 
special  protection  of  the  supreme  Asshur,  of  whom 
a  Yonged  symbol,  when  he  fights,  hovers  above  his 


QowtkBiom  junr. 


SOS 


kead.  Bren  hia  oonteBte  ivrQi  ihe  hon,  flie  'kmg  of 
beasts^  may  be  depicted  in  order  to  tyjHfy  liis  gaperior 
strengtii  and  wisdom.  He  rales  over  the  lion  (see  Qtsx. 
i.  28). 

Are  not  tkeBe  soolptnres  plainly  memorials  of  the 
dynasties  who  were  ^  mighty  hnn ters  before  tibe  Lord  '*? 

When  the  king  has  overcome  his  enemies  in  battle, 
he  drives  home  in  triumphal  procession,  attended  by 
*'  The  Presence  f  his  enemies  lie  dead  upon  the  plain, 
but  it  is  considered  a  sign  of  very  early  art  in  Assyria 
that  with  a  total  ignorance  of  perspective,  tiieir  corpses 
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seem  to  float  in  the  sir,  jttst  above  or  below  the  piincipal 
figures.  The/uU  eye  too  is  given,  in  profile  drawings  of 
the  face,  but  yet  Mr.  Layard  remarks  that,  "  on  the 
wliole  these  primitive  sculptures  are  finer  than  those  of 
the  later  palaces  in  vigcntr  of  treatment  sxid  elegance  of 
form.  Those  of  Kfaorsabod  and  Koayunjik  are  oftai 
superior  in  deHca^  of  execution,  and  in  boldnf^ss  of  the 
bas-reliefs,  but  their  later  artists  did  not  so  well  as  their 
ancestors  understand  making  a  picture  of  a  subject.'' 
We  here  present  aoiothar  figure  of  the  king— the 
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same  king  of  the  north-west  palace^  seated  on  lug 
throne.  A  warlike  eunuch  stands  behind  him^  with  bow 
and  quiver^  and  in  one  hand  holds  a  fly  flapper  oyer  the 
royal  head.  The  king  is  seated^  and  has  a  cup  in  his 
hand^  from  which  he  is  either  drinking  or  divining,  and 
the  throne  on  which  he  sits  is  ornamented  ¥rith  bulla' 
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heads.  In  the  glass  case  opposite  this  sculpture,  in  tho 
Nimroud  side  gallery,  may  still  be  observed,  as  found 
by  Mr.  Layard  among  the  earth  and  rubbish  in  this 
palace^ 

**The  fragments  of  earth's  oldest  throne,** 

or  one  of  its  oldest,  for  the  sculptures  on  these  slabs 
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portray,  as  must  bo  allowed,  an  age  or  ages  previoos 
to  their  own.  These  were  evidently  not  the  first  sculp^ 
tares,  though  the  first  in  our  possession.  All  this 
magnificence  in  dress,  the  fringes  and  the  tassels,  the 
bracelets,  and  the  plaiting  of  the  hair  and  beard,  and 
the  royal  state,  and  the  trj^pping  of  the  horsfes,  imply 
great  luxury  and  civilization,  as  regards  the  ornamental 
arts.  The  barbaric  Mesopotamians,  bent  on  carrying 
away  captive  other  nations,  had  paid  much  and  long 
attention  to  their  own  adornment.  They  were  no  rude 
savages,  though  they  were  cruel  conquerors  in  the  times 
of  Israers  Judges.  They  had  spent  their  minds  upon 
the  flesh,  and  all  its  luxuries. 

The  early  Assyrians  clothed  their  horses  in  embroi- 
dered housings,  and  decorated  them  with  plumes,  tassels, 
and  chains.  Ezekiel  says  (ch.  xxvii.  20)  that  "  Dedan 
was  the  merchant  of  Tyre  in  precious  clothes  for 
chariots ;"  and  in  the  twelfth  century  B.C.  the  kings  of 
Midian  slain  by  Grideon  are  spoken  of  as  having  purple 
raiment,  besides  collars,  or  sweet  jewels  (see  margin 
Judges  viii.  21  and  26),  and  chains  and  ornaments  like 
the  moon  on  their  camels'  necks. 

THE  ASSYEUN  CHARIOTS. 

Much  is  said  about  chariots  in  the  Bible,  and  these 
in  the  sculptiu^es  are  evidently  the  chariots  intended. 
The  Canaanites  of  Palestine  were  able  to  resist  the 
Israelites  so  successfully  (unless  Divine  power  drove 
them  out)  because  of  their  chariots  of  iron.  Jabin, 
King  of  Canaan,  had  900  chariots  (Judges  iv.  3) . 

The  prophets  frequently  allude  to  chariots  as  typical 
of  power.     King  David  says  (Ps.  xx.  7) : — 

"  Some  trust  in  chariotB,  and  lome  in  honeii  but  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
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In  ike  4BilL  Psslm  lie  says: — 

^Theliorci  mfliketh  mn  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  estib.  He 
bMiketk  tlie  Wir,  and  enttoth  the  spear  in  ■uader.  He  bvnelii  tte 
ilHriot  in  the  &».* 

Ps.  lzxTi6— ''At  ikj  TthokB,  O  God  of  Jaoob^  beOi  Hie  olwut  nd 
hone  are  ca^t  into  a  dead  sleep." 

The  chariot  was  a  great  clement  in  ancient  war&re. 
b  the  Assyrian  scnlptores  only  war  chariots  hare 
hitherto  been  discovered^  and  there  is  good  aathority 
for  reading  on  the  statistical  tablet  of  Kamak  that  an 
officer  {jS  Thothmes  I.  "  captured  for  him  in  the  land 
ofNabarina  (Mesopotamia)  twenty-one  hands^  a  liorsej 
and  a  chariot/'  There  are  also  mentioned  in  this  Egyp- 
tian record,  as  brought  from  the  same  country,  1500  B.C., 
thirty  chariots  worked  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
painted  poles.  (See  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  iL, 
p.  352.) 

The  above  date  carries  us  baclc  even  to  earlier  cen- 
turies than  the  date  of  the  North-west  Palace,  and  liere 
are  the  war-chariots  carrying  archers,  just  as  spoken  of 
in  our  Scriptures  (Isa.  v.  28),  ^'  raging  in  battle.**  '*  Bage 
ye  chariots  !**  (Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  The  prophet  Nahnm  speaks 
of  Nineveh  in  Sennacherib's  later  day  as — 

"A  city  of  blood,  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery ;  .  .  .  and  of  the  noise 
of  the  rattling  of  vheeUi  and  of  the  pxanfiing  honei,  and  of  thtf  jimping 
chariots."— Nahum  iiu  1,  2. 

And  God  says  (Nah.  ii.  18),  that  Ho 

**  Win  bum  her  ehaiiots  in  the  wnoke.** 

As  He  most  assuredly  did  by  thousands,  while  He  left 
to  us  these  few  stone  likenesses  of  them.  In  such 
chariots  the  warriors  stood  upright,  for  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  seats,  and  they  stood  on  a  flexible  floor 
of  interlaced  leather,  or  nettiug,  which  was  iotended  to 
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compensate  for  tike  mhaeaee  of  mpringtL  Tke  QreA  and 
Trojan  war-cars  were  ''bright  vidi  giittariag  hnm^/' 

and  theii*  furniture  is  dewribed  in  ilie  IIumI  m  of  tilwer 
and  gold ;  and  the  Persians  were  no  less  luxurious,  for 
Xenoplion  speaks  o£  gddea  bridles  to  the  horses  of 
Astyages  and  Cyras. 

These  sculptures  of  tha  ciuuriott  show  tliAik  in  tlie 
earliest  times  they  had  only  six  spokes  to  their  wheek. 
In  Sennacherib's  day  they  bad  eight.  This  is  one  di0<» 
tinguishing  mark  of  the  differezice  of  aea  between  the 
sculptures  of  Nixoroud  ajid  KoHjunjik* 

No  traces  of  snK>ke  or  fira  were  £bund  on  the  sculp- 
tures or  walls  of  the  North-vest  Palace,  and  Mr.  Layard 
remarks,  in  the  life-like  sketches  of  his  first  work,  that 
it  is  to  tliefcMing  in  of  the  upper  walls  that  the  complete 
covering  up  of  the  haa-reliefs  is  owing,  the  upper  walls 
above  them  being  composed  either  of  baked  bricks  richly 
coloured  before  baking,  or  sun-diied  bricks  with  a  coat 
of  plaster  over  them,  afterwards  painted.  The  difference 
could  in  general  be  distinguished  in  the  ruins.  The 
paintings  on  sudi  walls  rq>eated  the  subjects  of  the 
slabs,  and  were  enclosed  in  ornamental  borders,  which 
continued  on  the  ceiling,  and  framed,  as  it  were,  the 
square  openings  which  admitted  the  daylight  from  the 
bright-blue  eastern  sky  above. 

Through  the  kindness  (rf  Professor  Bawlinson  and  his 
publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  the  interior  of  an  Asfityrian  palace 
is  here  presented  as  supposed  to  be  restored,  the  upper 
lines  of  figures  were  painted  on  the  plaster,  the  lower 
sculptured  as  seen  in  the  Museum.  It  seems  that  rain 
must  sometimes  have  found  its  way  through  the  open 
skylights,  as  drains  were  observed  in  all  the  chambers, 
but  it  is  likewise  supposed  that  curtains,  rich  hangings 
like  those  of  the  palace  of  Shushan,  white,  greeii^  and 
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blue^  perhaps  fastened  witH  cords  of  fine  linen  and  pniple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble^  may  have  sheltered 
the  apertures  on  needful  occasions. 

THE  PALACE  OABDBNS. 

A  palace  garden  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther. 
There  were,  in  all  probability,  gardens,  "  window  gar- 
dens,''  in  the  inner  courts  of  the  Assyrian  royal 
dwellings.  In  Babylon  were  hanging  gardens  on  ter- 
races or  balconies  as  lofty  as  the  city  walls.  Kings* 
gardens  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xxi.  18;  Neh.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4).  Manasseh  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  house.  Of  such  a  garden  in  the  book  of  Esther,  it 
is  said  that  it  was  paved  with  gay  mosaic  marbles. 
The  small  dimensions  of  these  enclosed  gardens  were  of 
no  consequence  to  the  Orientals,  whose  habit  it  is  not  to 
walk  in  a  garden,  but  to  sit  and  look  at  it ;  refreshed  by 
the  sparkling  of  water,  by  the  shadow  of  green 
foliage,  and  by  the  colours  and  perfumes  of  flowers  grow- 
ing close  to  the  hand ;  a  small  fountain  or  spring  of  water 
in  the  centre  is  indispensable.  In  Egypt  this  garden 
taste  became  a  passion,  and  there  is  no  doubt  Assyria 
shared  in  similar  luxuries. 


COLOUR  ON   SCULPTURES. 

There  were  fewer  remains  of  colour  at  Nimrond  than 
at  Khorsabad,  especially  in  the  older  palaces  of  the 
mound.  "  I  could  distinguish  them,^^  says  Mr.  Layard^ 
''on  the  hair,  beard,  eyes,  and  sandals,  on  the  bows 
and  arrows,  on  the  tongue  of  Nisroch,  and  on  the  gar- 
lands round  the  heads  of  the  priests.  Perhaps,*'  he 
adds,  ''the  earliest  sculptures  of  Assyria  were  only 
partially  coloured;   however,   on    the  painted  plastcnr 
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whicH  had  fallen  from  the  wall  above  the  slabs  in  the 
North- West  Palace^  the  blues,  and  especially  the  reds, 
were  as  brilliant  and  vivid  when  the  earth  was  first 
removed  from  them,  as  they  could  have  been  when 
just  applied.  On  exposure  to  the  air  they  faded 
rapidly/^ 

The  colours  chiefly  used  appear  to  have  been  red, 
blue,  black,  and  white,  and  the  outline  of  the  figures 
seems  to  have  been  black  on  a  blue  ground.  On  some 
enamelled  bricks  of  the  early  age  have  been  found, 
however,  the  mixed  colours,  purples,  violets,  and  rich 
browns.  Green  and  yellow  were  found  at  Khorsabad. 
The  colours  obtained  from  minerals  have  alone  proved 
permanent,  and  it  may  account  much  for  the  present 
absence  of  colour  on  the  sculptures  to  suppose  that 
the  Assyrians  probably  used  those  vegetable  dyes  of 
finest  quality,  of  which  ancient  authors  speak,  and 
which  are  still  obtained  in  Kurdistan  from  flowers  and 
herbs  growing  in  the  mountains.  The  brilliancy  of 
their  dyes  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  pecuUar 
quality  of  the  water  with  which  they  are  prepared. 
The  carpets  woven  in  such  districts  are  still  un- 
rivalled, and  these  colours  were  doubtless  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  goodly  Babylonish  garments. 

Probably,  besides  the  colours  on  the  sculptures,  there 
was  gilding,  and  to  the  gilding  we  may  add  ivory  and 
cedar  work. 

He  who  made  Nineveh  a  desolation,  declared — 
"  I  will  uncoTer  Uie  cedar  work." 

PERISHING  IVORIES. 

"  I  spent  hours,^'  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  in  the  North- 
West  Palace,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  separating  the 
fallen  ivory  ornaments  with  a  pen-knife,  embedded  as 
they  were  in  a  hardened  mass  from  which  they  often 
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only  parted  in  flakes^  and  when  detached  fell  into 
powder.  Tkonsands  of  firi^menta  were  of  coarse  lost 
in  the  immense  heap  <tf  rabbish^  but  all  I  eonld  send  to 
England  were,  by  an  ingenions  discovery,  boiled  in 
isinglass,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  which  held  them 
together  being  thus  restored,  they  have  borne  to  be  han- 
dled once  more,  and  may  be  observed  in  the  glass-cases 
of  the  Nimrond  gallery.  The  ancient  Throne  of  the 
king  has  jost  been  reconstmcted  in  the  Mnaeom  hj 
careful  adjustment  of  its  hollow  Inronze  portions;  tlui 
lions'  paws,  which  form  the  feet,  have  been  wondronaly 
preserved,  and  even  some  ivory  ornaments  which  embet 
lished  this  royal  seat  of  honour/' 

When  wo  think  how  many  vessels  of  copper  of  a  simi- 
lar date  fell  to  pieces  as  they  were  touched  from  very  age, 
and  that  beams  of  wood  found  under  fallen  slabs  often 
seemed  to  be  entire,  but,  when  lifted,  crumbled  into 
dost,  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  the  actual  throne 
is  the  more  remarkable*  The  palm  and  the  poplar  were 
the  native  trees  of  the  district,  and  the  wood  of  these 
would,  o£  coarse,  not  be  durable,  but  Mr.  Layard  found 
one  mulberry  beam  entire  amid  the  rains  of  the  Satdti- 
West  Palace  of  the  Nimroud  mound,  and  there  were 
many  cedar  beams  in  the  small  Temples  adjacent  to  the 
northern  Cone.  The  cedar  wood,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  retained  its  early  fragrance,  as  he 
happened  to  find  when  his  Arab  excavators  had  set 
one  burning  to  warm  them  at  their  work.  The  greater 
part  of  the  rubbish  in  which  these  small  temples  were 
buried  consisted^  he  says,  of  charcoal  of  that  precious 
wood. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE    GODS   OF  MINEYEH. 

ELTERXATUaAL  FOBMS  02C  XOlfTTiaDnS  —  IDOLATKT  OF  TWO  KOTDB 
— AS8HUB  AND  HIS  FRSSSNCB— A8STUAV  FSBOHER^THB  EDEX 
CBB&XTBOC — BGTFTIASr    CnSSDSDi— THE  irNUC]>-FCyWBS— -THB    WDTOS 

OF  oo]>-vnai    mpoBTAxeB  of  tbbsk    butbsn    vtxsolb— «hb 

CHSKUBDC  OF  THE  TABT!TUIA<U,m  AND  THB  TBXFIB — THE  DDTIBS 
PIIE8EXCB  OVEB  THE  XEKCT-SEATy  AMD  IN  THE  FILLA&  OF  CLOUD— THB 
CUEBAB  CHBBXTBDC — ^TBB  BACBSD  TKIB  OF  m  AflBTXZANi^  IIB 
ATTENDANTS — THB  ONE  OBJBDT  OF  WOBSMIT  OF  TUB  AaBTBXAN  NOIEIK- 
WIST  FALAO— LOXD  AHBBDNBn's  RONB— TKB  OVFBBXNA^  OF  THB  GBBJ& 
CDNBr— XKB  ABSSAJOAH  OIL  **  OBOfBa  "  OP  THB  TOCB  OF  THB  JUDQBi 
OF  18BAEL— THB  ^  ACCUBSED  THDrO,"  ITS  TOICB  TO  IBBAEL — IN8PIBBD 
EMBLBHS  FOB,  ASSTBIA  AND    KBABL— NISBOGK— X>AGR>N>— BBL  AND  m 


^AVING  followed  the  King  of  Asaym  into  Itk 
palace^  and  obserfied  his  mode  of  life,  the  moat 
striking  and  instmctrve  feature  of  these  momu 
ments  seems  to  be  that  he  is  always  in  thepr^ 
sence  ot  his  Lord  Asshnr.  Hetnming  to  the 
lion  portals  of  the  gaUerT^  we  mnst  now  notice  fhe 
unearthly  and  supernatural  beings  figured  on  the  momi- 
mentSj  and  mark  their  deriTBtion. 

IDOLATET  nr  TWO  KUBTDS. 

like  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans^  these  people  had 
become  Son,  Moon,  and  Star  worshippersj  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  ornaments  on  the  dress  of  their  kings ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this  earliest  idolatry,  they  had  also  deified 
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their  ancestors,  Asshur  and  Nimrod.  ''  Tho  men  of 
Cuth  made  Nergal/'  carried  his  worship  with  them  to 
their  new  country,  in  tho  times  of  Shahnaneser;  for  tho 
symbol  of  Nergal,  or  the  man-lion  (see  p.  286)  belongA^ 
as  we  see,  to  Nimroud,  and  equally  to  Kouynnjik  and 
Khorsabad.  Rawlinson  speaks  of  Nergal  as  the  god  of 
war  and  hunting. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Asshur,  the  supreme  god  of 
Assyria,  had  no  shrino  or  tcmplo  of  his  own.  He  was 
the  tutelar  deity  of  tho  country,  and  this  seems  a  sign 
that  his  worship  was  universal,  rather  than  local,  and  that 
all  shrines  and  temples  were  open  to  his  worship.  The 
Assyrian  religion  is  tho  worship  of  Asshur,  the  people 
are  "  the  servants  of  Asshur,"  and  their  enemies,  "  the 
enemies  of  Asshur."  When  they  had  deified  their 
great  ancestor,  they  identified  him  with  tho  symbol  of 
"Tho  Presence,"  their  most  sacred  emblem,  which 
further  becomes  sacred  to  their  kings  in  general. 
Asshur  is  tho  protecting  genius  and  companion  of 
royalty;  when  tho  king  is  fighting,  Asshur,  over  his 
head,  has  his  arrow  on  tho  string ;  when  he  returns 
from  victory,  with  the  disused  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and 
his  right  hand  elevated,  Asshur  takes  tho  same  attitude. 
In  peaceful  scenes  tho  bow  disappears  altogether.  If 
the  king  worships,  the  god  holds  out  his  hand  to  aid; 
if  ho  only  engages  in  secular  acts,  tho  divine  presence 
is  thought  to  bo  suflSciently  marked  by  the  circle  and  the 
wings  without  the  human  figure. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  a  wide  spread  of 
symbolism  in  tho  primeval  times,  which  very  soon  lapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  orb  between  the  wings,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  on  the  portal  of  every  Egyptian  temple 
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(see  Dendera^  p.  109)^  seems  to  present  a  parallel  idea 
to  the  "Feroher/'  or  "Presence''  of  Asshur,  the 
supreme  god  of  Assyria. 


Perhaps  the  Egyptians  chose  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  as  their  first  emblem  of  the  presence  of  God, 
and  the  Assyrians  expressed  the  same  idea  by  a  winged 
human  figure  rising  out  of  a  circle.  It  is  conjectured 
that  in  the  human  head  we  have  the  symbol  of  intelli- 
gence, that  the  wings  signify  omnipresence,  and  tho 
circle  eternity.  Both  symbols,  however,  convey  the 
idea  of  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  are  probably  derived  from  a  memory 
of  the  Presence  of  the  Lord  God  between  the  cherubim 
at  the  gates  of  a  lost  Paradise — a  presence  from  which 
Cain  fled. 

With  regard  to  this  emblem  of  "the  Presence,''  Mr. 
Layard  makes  a  very  important  remark,  that  he  has 
not  found  this  symbol  in  connection  with  the  Sacred 
Tree,  on  any  sculptured  stones  except  in  the  North- 
west Palace  of  Nimroud,  and  when  found  at  Khorsabad 
or  in  the  later  palaces,  on  gems  or  cylinders,  it  seems 
to  have  been  brought  thither. 

Our  Jewish  friend.  Dr.  Margoliouth,  in  some  notes  to 
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foar  sermons  on  "  The  Spirit  of  Prophepf /'  ponte  i 
tion  to  the  definite  article  used  in  Gen.  m.  24  (Ha  Kirab* 
him)^  and  adds^  ^^We  know  that  the  Ahnigh^^i^eK  Bm 
afterwards  held  converse  with  His  servant  Moses^  com- 
muned with  him  from  between  cherubim.  Adam's  expe- 
rience  must  have  been  the  same  before  his  fall ;  but  when 
God^s  holiness  and  justice  drove  man  as  disobedient 
&om  His  presence^  the  mjsterious  cherabim^  God's 
throne  on  earth,  were  also  lemoved  from  the  midst  of 
Eden,  where  the  symbol  had  been  hitherto  placed,  to 
the  eastern  side  of  Paradise — ^the  flaming  sword,  the 
symbol  of  vengeance,  became  the  concomitant  of  the 
forsaken  cherubim.  No  information  is  given  of  the 
form  of  the  emblem,  but  no  doubt  vague  traditions 
lingered  through  generation  after  generalicHi  after  the 


fall,  concerning  the  shape  and  ngnificance  of  the  Edon 
ofaarabimj  by  which  the  god  of  this  world  reaped  a 
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bftrrest  in  a  yariety  of  idols  and  faUe  doctrioei,  m 
ancient  Heathen  mjtiiology  abcmdaiitijr  proves.^^ 

Here^  tfaen^  arisen  from  Assyria's  monnds^  is  her 
rendering  of  the  patriarclial  traditicm.  Paganism  is 
onfy  a  corruption  of  patriarchal  worship^  eadi  nation 
having  added  details  according  to  its  own  taste  and 
fancy^  and  thns  the  form  of  the  primitivo  cherobim^ 
according  to  Clarke  and  Galmet^  has  been  traditionally 
preserved  and  extended  over  the  larger  portion  of  the 
world,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  carried  away  in  every 
direction  from  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

In  the  guardian  sphinxes  of  Luxor^  and  in  the 
forms  on  the  preceding  page,  the  idea  of  the  cherubim 
is  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

THE  WOBLD-FOWEB. 

Ah  I  evil  day,  when  Cain  the  man  of  violence  and 
blood  in  earth's  first  family^  went  oat  from  ''the 
'  Presence'  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv.  16)^  in  punishment 
'' greater  than  he  could  bear/'  because  he  had  first 
wilfully  left ''  that  Presence/'  marked  by  the  wings  of 
overshadowing  cherulnni  at  Eden's  door.  He  left  it  by 
murder  of  righteous  Abel,  and  in  Cain's  history  began 
that  of  the  world-power ;  and  henceforward^  all  but  the 
Enoch  line  sought  for  ihenuelves  a  ''Presence"  of 
deified  and  conquering  humanity.  Job  tells  us  (xxii.  17) 
of  the  wicked  whose  foundation  was  overflown  with 
a  flood,  which  said  unto  Qod^  "  Depart  firom  us,  and  what 
can  the  Almighty  do  for  us?"  and  in  the  previous 
chapter,  "  Depart  firom  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  know- 
ledge of  thy  ways." 

And  it  is  certain  that  Ham,  the  first  rebel  wanderer 
of  the  ark  family,  bore  with  him  the  i^pmbol  of  the 
wings,  the  orb  and  wings;  and  his  posterity,  wander- 
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ing  from  God,  and  yearning  for  a  visible  personal  deitj, 
erred  into  a  mingled  worship  of  the  Sun  and  of  Am-oun, 
or  Ham,  the  hero  god  of  Egypt,  and  the  contemporary 
of  Asshur  and  Assyria. 

In  Assyria  the  winged  priests  or  Genii,  the  winged 
Nisroch,  the  winged  cherubic  beasts  are  all  the  varied 
multiplication  of  the  same  idea.  They  had  all  to  do 
with  "  the  presence,''  which  could  not  be  entered  with- 
out the  oflfering  of  blood.     (See  p.  301.) 

THE  WINGS   OP  GOD. 

"  Keep  me,  oh,  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Beneath  thine  ovm  Almighty  wings.*' 

But  although  before  and  after  the  Flood,  men  have 
wilfully  gone  out  from  ^'  the  presence ''  of  God,  and  have 
made  an  idolatrous  use  of  the  symbol  of  the  wings,  still, 
this  image  is  often  used  in  Scripture.  "  The  Lord  recom- 
pense thee,''  it  was  said  to  Euth,  '^  under  whose  wings 
thou  art  come  to  trust "  (Ruth  ii.  12).  "  Hide  me,"  says 
David,  ^'imder  the  shadow  of  thy  wings"  (Ps.  xvii.  8). 
'^  In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge" 
(Ps.  Ivii.  1).  ^^He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers, 
and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust"  (Ps.  xci.  4). 
''In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice."  In  Ps. 
cxxxix.  this  presence  is  described  as  world -surrounding 
— "  Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?"  etc.,  the 
wings  are  over  all  the  earth;  and  this  implied  protec- 
tion. What  does  Cuin  say?  ^'Behold,  thou  hast 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  thy  face,  I  shall  be  hid,  and 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me." 

What  said  the  living  Saviour  to  Jerusalem  ? 

"  How  often  would  I  hare  gathered  thj  children  together,  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  hrood  under  her  wing?,  and  ye  would  not  Behold, 
your  house  is  left  unto  jou  desolate." — Matt,  zxiii.  38. 
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This  longing  of  Jehovah  to  save  and  bless  one  chosen 
nation  has  ever  since  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross 
been  extended  to  all  nations.  He  said  to  His  disciples^ 
''  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,''  and  it  may 
aid  us  afresh  to  comprehend  that  Divine  and  over- 
shadowing love  to  realize  it  in  the  figure  of  '^  coming 
under  the  wings."  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Is  it  not  dwelling  in  the  Presence,  coming  under 
the  wings  ?  Once  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  that 
blessed  shelter,  once  in  the  Presence,  through  the 
shedding  of  the  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb — ^who  is 
he  that  condemneth ?  "It  is  Christ  that  died,''' is  the 
reply,  and  who  shaU  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? 
(see  Eom.  viii.  35),  or  from  those  whom  we  love  who 
are  in  the  same  Presence  ?  It  may  be  said  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  Presence  that  they  never  die ;  they  only 
draw  nearer  and  nestle  closer  under  the  Almighty  wings 
when  they  leave  the  earth.  Have  we  beloved  ones  at 
the  world's  end — on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  ?  If  they 
are  in  the  Presence,  they  are  not  beyond  the  wings. 
The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  idea  of  the  wings  which 
by  men  of  old  time  was  perverted  to  idolatry,  is  for  those 
"  in  Christ,"  a  priceless  treasure,  and  worth  gathering 
up  from  these  old  stones,  for  it  includes  St.  Paul's  des- 
cription of  our  inheritance  in  Eph.  i.  3,  the  blessing 
"  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ" 
(ver.  10),  "  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times.  He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth, 
even  in  Him." 

The  King  of  Assyria  and  his  priests  have  marked 
the  Presence  of  their  God  as  peculiarly  their  own,  but 
if  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  are  enlightened  as 
Christians,  we  shall  see  that  all  who  dwell  under  the 
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dndow  of  &e  dirine  wings  will  mdetuf^ur  io  hrimg 
aikers  to  dwell  there  too.  If  we  eould  wtppoee  thai 
there  were  only  (me  millioa  of  true  dmatimaA  in  tke 
world  at  tlus  moment,  and  tlMt  eadi  one  of  those  conid 
in  one  jrear  onlj  laadone  other  soul  into  the  Holy  '^  Pre- 
eenoe^'^  at  the  dose  of  one  year  there  would  be  imo 
miilionB,  nt  the  end  of  %  second  year  fonr  millionB,  aft 
the  end  of  a  third  eight  miUiona ;  and  by  a  prooeaa 
which  anyone  can  follow — ere  iem  years  had  paseedr'^ 
would  not  be  needful  for  any  one  to  say  to  his  neighbour, 
'^Sjiow  the  Lord,''  for  aU  Oie  iiiausand  mtlUons  of  the 
earth^s  present  population  would  ^^hnow  Him^  from  the 
leaei  unto  the  greateeiJ*  Almost  the  Ust  Terse  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation,  enjoins  this 
invitation,  ^'Let  him  ihsi  heareth  say.  Come''  (SeT. 
xm.17). 

In  the  presence  of  these  heathen  symbols  of  a  most 
ancient  idolatry,  it  is  impossible  for  a  thoughtful  observer 
to  avoid  asking  the  qnestion.  Why  hare  these  been 
bnried  ont  of  sight  in  the  Providence  of  Grod  for  twice 
twelve  hundred  years,  and  why  are  they  restored  at  the 
end  of  such  a  period  ? 

Is  it  not  obyioQS  that  their  imporinnce  consists  in 
their  being  caricatures  of  the  cherubic  forms  which  God 
had  chosen  as  the  attendants  on  His  own  appearances  to 
man,  and  which  He  would  cast  into  oblivion.  And  aro 
they  not  in  their  le-appearaaee  Hm  r^nindcr  to  Israd, 
his  '^  sign  from  heaven "  of  the  sin  of  Manasseh  for 
whidi  they  were  rejected  at  the  end  of  their  trial  era, 
even  the  bringing  altars  for  all  the  hosts  of  heayon  into 
the  courts  of  the  house  cf  the  Lord  ?  (See  2  Chron. 
xxxiiL  5 — 7,)  WhUe  Egypt  and  Assyria  had  mado 
sacred  images  from  the  memories  of  a  lost  Eden,  and  of 
the  dierubim  '^ placed'*  on  the  east  of  the  g«den,  on 
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the   ezpalsnon  <^  our  first  peurentSj  Hhie  Lord  gsre  io 
IbtmI  liis  oomniAiidiiienLt^— > 

*'Thou  sfaaftuct  mikeinito  thee  mnj  fnyen  innse,  vr  «Dy  HIwmii  of 
anythiag  that  it  in  hejiTeo  tbore,  «r  tlut  if  in  tko  earth  banenki^  or  that 
is  in  die  w«tor  mdcr  the  caxtiii 

'^ Thou  Bhak  not  bo V  down  thyself  to  tbem,  nor  serya  them:  for 
I  the  Lord  thj  GK>d  am  a  jealoof  God." 

THE   CHERUBIM  OP   SCRIPTUEE. 

Dr.  Kitto  says  that  tho  word  rendered  "plac5ed'' 
signifies  properlj  to  place  in  a  tabernacle^  and  tHe 
'^  presence  of  the  Lord'*  fixjm  wliich  the  exile  Cain,  went 
£Drth  in  Gen.  iv.  14^  is  thought  to  imply  some  local 
manifestation  of  the  Dirinity^  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  may  have  guarded  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  till 
the  time  of  the  Deluge.  The  knowledge  of  the  form 
of  the  cherubim  must  have  been  transmitted  through 
Adam,  Meliluselah,  Noah,  and  Shem,  of  the  old  world, 
down  to  the  patriarchal  families  beyond  Abraham ;  and 
Faber,  in  his  origin  of  Pagan  idolatry,  traces  to  their 
memory  the  sers^him  or  teraphim,  which  were  some 
kind  of  model  of  the  cherubim  for  domestic  use,  and 
which,  alas !  co-existed  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
even  in  the  &milies  of  the  chosen  race. 

Such  were  the  images  (teraphim)  that  Eadiel  stote 
from  Laban,  her  &ther.  It  was  these  teraphim  that 
Jacob  desired  his  household  to  put  away,  and  that  he 
hid  under  the  oak  at  Shechem,  and  against  this  idolatry 
was  levelled  tho  second  commandment* 

By  the  subsequent  allusions  of  ^be  Jewish  prophets  to 
the  cherubim  we  gather  that  they  were  symbolic  com- 
posite forms  of  living  oreatures  with  man  as  their  head, 
which  were  then  left  on  earth  as  tokens  that  the  visible 
presence  of  the  Lord  had  not  fiMrsaken  it ;  even  when 
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He  Had  ceased  to  walk  with  Adam^  and  talk  with  him 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden^  the  cherabim  remained 
as  goardians  of  the  covenant^  and  avengers  of  its  breach. 
They  present  firom  beginning  to  end  of  the  Book  of 
Inspiration^  a  likeness,  as  it  were,  of  supporters  to  a 
shield  (indeed  may  be  the  source  of  that  human  idea 
also),  representing  the  distinctive  bearings  of  a  Divine 
Heraldry. 

And  now  at  the  commencement  of  a  written  Revel- 
ation, we  trace  once  again  these  beings  in  Scripture,  and 
find  their  images  of  pure  gold  spreading  their  wing^ 
over  the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness, 
and  wrought  in  ''  cunning  work  '*  also  upon  the  inner 
veil  that  parted  off  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  likewise  on 
the  innermost  of  the  four  coverings  that  spread  over  the 
whole  Tabernacle. 

The  cherubims  are  the  attendants  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  In  Solomon's  temple  they  were  carved  or 
wrought,  with  figures  of  palm  trees  and  open  flowers 
(see  1  Elings  vi.  29 — 32)  on  the  walls  and  on  the  doors, 
everywhere  upon  the  house  and  its  furniture ;  but  in  the 
Tabernacle  we  may  notice  that  there  was  a  withdrawal 
of  these  sacred  symbols  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
might  have  bowed  before  their  idolatrous  similitude  in 
Egypt;  for  now  the  likeness  of  the  cherubim,  afresh 
ordained  of  Ood,  abode  in  utter  darkness  and  the  pro- 
foundest  solitude — circling  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
unseen  save  by  the  high  priest,  and  by  him  but  once  a 
year,  as  he  crept  under  the  double  vail,  with  bare  feet 
and  in  his  simple  blue  ephod,  not  in  his  high  priest's 
robe,  to  offer  the  blood  of  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  and 
the  sins  of  the  people.  This  ephod  had  a  girdle  of  its 
own  of  "fine  twined  linen  with  cunning  work''  (the 
description  is  exactly  the  same  as  of  the  inner  vails  of 
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the  Holy  Place),  and  the  edge  of  the  skirt  worn  with 
it  was  ornamented  with  pomegranates  and  bells  of 
gold  (see  Exod.  zxviii.  35)^  whose  sound  was  to  be 
heard  when  Aaron  stood  before  the  ack,  to  tell  that 
he  remained  in  the  awfol  psesencs,  and  was  yet 
aKve. 

It  is  said,  that  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  hung 
before  the  adytum  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  often  brute  form  behind  them  {"  Diet. 
of  the  Bible/^  vol.  iii.,  art.  Tabernacle),  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis,  at  Sais,  were  to  be  read  words  wonderful  in  their 
loftiness,  '*  I  am  all  that  has  been,  and  is^  and  sluiXl  be, 
and  my  veil  no  mortal  has  tdthdrawn"  *  When  on 
Egypt's  despair  of  any  revelation — on  her  hollow  pomps 
and  ritual,  the  Lord  broke  in  with  His  ordinances  for 
BUs  chosen  people,  and  sanctified  once  more  the  mys- 
tery of  the  cherubim  by  feith  in  the  true  ''  I  A^r,'*— all 
idolatry  was  excluded. 

THE  PRESENCE. 

The  next  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  of 
which  we  hear  in  Scripture,  is  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
clond,  which  led  the  way  of  the  people  in  the  desert. 
This  is  a  ph5)nomenon,  to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  introduced,  immediately  after  their  first  passover, 
and  with  which,  for  forty  years,  they  were  perfectly 
familiar.  '^  He  spread  a  cloud  for  a  covering*^  (Ps.  cv.  39) 
over  that  vast  host  of  pilgrims,  '^  and  fire  to  give  light 
in  the  night  -/' — a  cloud  that  could  be  ^'  darkness'*  to  the 
whole  camp  of  the  Egyptians,  while  to  Israel  it  '^  gave 
light/'  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
xii.   5).     The  cloudy  pillar   descended,   and  the  Lord 
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talked  with    Moses    at    the    door  of  the   tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  9). 

This  presence^was  perpetaalj  dnring  their  sojonm  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  Lord  "took  not  awmytbe  pillar  of  the  cloud  bj  daj,  nor  the 
pillar  of  fire  bj  night,  from  before  the  people." — £xod.  xiii.  22. 

But  "when  the  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation^ and  the  glory  of  tho  Lord  filled  the 
tabernacle,*'  then, — 

**  Moiee  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
bcoanse  the  cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glorj  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
TAbemacle."— ExoD.  xl.  85. 

That  same  glory  of  which  Moses  reminds  them  in 
Deut.  iv.  11,  when  they  camo  near,  and  stood  under  tho 
mountain  in  Horeb^ 

**  And  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  of  heaven.  .  • 
**  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  :  ye 
heard  the  Toice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude.  .  .  .  And  he 
declared  unto  you  his  coTenant,  which  he  commanded  you  to  perform, 
ereu  ten  commandments ;  and  he  wroto  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone." 
— Dsur.  iv.  11—13. 

This  Divine  autograph* — and  if  so,  tho  broJcen  tables 

•  The  first  tables  which  Moses  brake  were  "  tables  of  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  tho  finger  of  God"  (Exod.  xxxi.  18).  "  They 
were  written  on  both  their  sides,"  and  they  "  were  the  work  of  Gk)d,  and 
the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables "  (Exod. 
xxxii.  15,  16).  These  tables  Moses  **  cast  out  of  his  hands,  and  brake 
them  beneath  the  Mount"  (ver.  19).  It  is  surely  open  to  query,  at  least, 
whether  these  were  not  the  very  tables  covered  by  the  Mercy-seat.  For 
the  Lord  had  said  (Exod.  xxv.  16) ;  **  and  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the 
testimony  whioh  I  shall  give  thee."  "  The  words  that  were  in  the  first 
tables,*'  were  to  be  written  on  the  two  tables  which  Moses  was  to  have 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1) ;  and  (ver.  27)  "  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Writo 
thou  these  words."  "And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  ten  commandments*'  (ver.  26). 
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of  tlie  Law,  and  of  the  Covenant — ^was  tlio  treasure 
preserved  in  the  ark,  whose  lid  of  pure  gold,  was  beaten 
out  at  either  end  into  the  form  of  the  cherubim; 
but  wliat  that  form  was,  we  have  no  hint,  except  that  it 
was  "  winged/'  '*  The  Tabernacle  cherubim,''  says  Dr. 
MargoHouth, ''  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Mercy- 
seat,  and  knowing  what  the  Mercy-seat  was — ^between 
God  and  the  broken  law, — we  know  what  the  cherubim 
were.  The  Mercy-seat  was  the  blood-besprinkled  lid 
that  covered  the  (broken)  law,  foreshadowing  Him  who 
was  '  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth/  The  cherubim,  therefore,  were  sym- 
bolically one  with  Jesus,  in  that  nature  in  which  He 
was  to  be  crucified.  They  symbolized  human  nature 
in  perfect  oneness  with  Jesus  in  His  glory,  for  they 
were  elevated  on  the  platform  of  the  sprinkled  Mercy- 
seat,  one  with  Jesus  in  His  death,  and  one  with 
Him  in  His  glory.  These  two  cherubim  symbolized, 
therefore,  ^  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,' 
the  triumphant  church  elected  from  two  dispen- 
sations, that  before  the  law,  and  the  one  under  the 
law." 

And  it  is  from  above  the  Mercy-seat,  and  be- 
tween the  two  cherubim,  that  the  Lord  declares  to 
Moses — 

"Tlicro  I  wiU  meet  with  theo,  and  I  -wiU  commune  with  thee." — 
ExoD.  XXV.  22. 

The  vision  of  the  Chebar  cherubim  is  considered  by 
the  above  writer,  to  represent  '^  the  Church  at  the  close 
of  her  militant  career,  and  on  the  eve  of  entering  on 
her  triumphant  existence," 

The  Almighty,  is  said,  figuratively,  to  dwell  between 
the  cherubim,  to  ride  upon  them,  to  sit  between  them. 
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Ezekiel,  in  vision^  saw  His  globy  depart  firom  off  tlie 
threshold  of  the  temple  and  stand  over  the  cherabim^ 
and  the  chembim  lifted  np  their  wings  and  monnted  up 
from  the  earth  in  the  prophet^s  sights  at  the  close  of 
Israel's  '*  trial  era,'*  to  return  no  more  visibly  to  Israel, 
though  when  the  holj  Babe  of  Nazareth  lay  in  the  anna 
of  the  aged  Simeon  in  the  temple  of  Horod^  the  man 
of  God  knew  Him  to  be  the  ^' Light''  that  would 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  '^  the  glory"  of  His  people 
Israel. 

When  He,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  gave  up  the  ghost 
upon  the  accursed  tree,  the  vail  of  the  temple  with  its 
"  cunning  work''  of  cherubim,  was  rent  in  twain.  The 
visible  Pbesencb  had  no  more  symbol  upon  earth,  and 
henceforward  abode  only  in  the  hearts  of  his  spiritual 
Israel — the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  His  people 
Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  have  since  abode  many 
days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  with- 
out an  image  (margin^  '^  a  standing"  before  the  Lord), 
and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  teraphim  (or  cheru- 
bim), Hosea  iii.  4 ;  without  all  the  signs  of  the  pre- 
sence to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  their  Bang 
and  their  Sacrifice  they  had  blindly  rejected,  and  the 
symbols  that  had  surrounded  and  prefigured  Him  have 
ever  since  vanished  away. 

Josephus  declares  that  no  man  knew  the  form  of  the 
cherubim  in  his  day,  ''  their  form  is  not  like  to  that  of 
any  of  the  creatures  which  men  have  seen,  though 
Moses  said  he  had  seen  such  beings  near  the  throne  of 
God"  (Antiq.  iii.  6) ;  but  if  the  later  Jews  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  these  mystic  symbols,  the 
allusions  to  them  remain  in  God's  Word,  and  they  must 
always  be  invested  with  an  awful  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  eye  of  the  BibUcal  student. 
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Nothing  of  so  grand  a  type  had  presented  the 
heathen  imitations  of  the  cherubim^  in  nnmistakable 
form  to  modem  eyes,  before  these  great  symbolio 
beasts  of  Assyria,  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
Layard.  And  as  we  sii  and  muse  beneath  their  shadow 
in  our  so-called  Christian  city,  the  light  just  presented 
to  the  reader  radiates  also  fix)m  those  vast  stony  wings 
on  the  mysterious  emblem  of  the  Sacred  Tree — ^that 
other  memory  of  a  lost  Eden  and  of  the  Tree  of  Life* 

THE  SACSED  TREE. 

In  Assyria,  cherubic  figures  goarS  and  worshq) 
before  a  kind  of  tree. 

There  is  always  a  tradition  of  a  Sacred  Tree  in  all 
Eastern  systems  of  mythology,  and  this  tree  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments  and  the  token  of  the  Presence, 
was  preserved  by  the  Persians  until  the  Arab  invasion, 
even  while  their  knowledge  at  their  later  period  rejected 
visible  idolatrous  personalities.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  in 
his  "  Notes  to  Herodotus,''  (vol.  i.,  p.  216),  says  that  with 
three  exceptions,  that  of  the  Peroher,  the  four-winged 
genius,  and  the  colossal  winged  bulls  (all  diverse  che- 
rubic forms),  the  Assyrian  deities  do  not  reappear  in  ihe 
early  Persian  sculptures. 

The  Presence  of  Asshur  over  the  tree,  witb  i2ie  king 
worshipping  it,  and  the  winged  cherubim  guarding  it, 
which  will  be  seen  in  p.  302  (the  tree  being  evidently 
the  palm,  and  the  open  flowers  reminding  us  of  Solo- 
mon's device — 

"  The  two  doors  of  the  oracle  [of  the  temple]  were  of  olive  tree  5 
and  he  carved  upon  them  carvings  of  ciherubim,  and  palm  trees,  and 
open  flowers,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  1  Kinga  vL  82 — ) 

irresistibly   carries  back   our  thoughts  to  the  cbera- 
bim    of   Eden  keeping  the    way,    and    perhaps    the 
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gate  of  the  tree  of  life ;  indeed  the  figare  to  many  eyes 
would  present  the  form  of  a  tree  seen  through  a  gate. 


■ACRID  TBIB  AKD  KIBVOCH. 


There  are  other  slabs  in  the  Nineveh  gallery  depict- 
ing the  Sacred  Tree,  as  above,  but  without  the  Presence. 
One  is  between  kneeling  winged  figures  with  bare  feet 
— ^probably  priests.  A  second  is  attended  by  two  winged 
Nisrochs ;  and  a  thirds  in  the  gallery^  has  winged  female 
attendants. 


THX  TSUP  PBESEKCE. 
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The  idea  of  the  Presence  over  the  tree  is  evident, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  following  remarkable  cylinder, 
found  in  the  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  great  bulls  at 
Kouyunjik,  with  three  others,  some  beads,  and  a  scorpion 
in  lapis  lazuli — all  once  apparently  strung  together.  Mr. 
Layard  believes  it  to  be  the  signet  of  Sennacherib  him- 
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self.  It  is  of  translucent  green  felspar.  The  king  is 
standing  in  an  arched  frame,  as  on  the  rock  tablets  at 
Bavian  and  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  near  Beyrout,  and,  we 
may  add,  on  that  at  Nimroud.  He  holds  in  one  hand  the 
sacrificial  mace,  and  raises  the  other  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion before  '^  the  Presence,^^  here  represented  as  a  Triad 
with  three  heads.  This  mode  of  portraying  such  an  em- 
blem is  very  rare  on  Assyrian  reUcs,  and  confirms  the 
conjecture  that  this  was  the  symbol  of  the  Triune  God, 
the  truth  of  the  Trinity  having  been  originally  deposited 
with  these  heathens  and  usually  forgotten,  but  the 
knowledge  of  it  sometimes  returning  in  a  faint  memory, 
as  here  recorded.  The  fruit  of  the  tree,  it  will  bo 
observed,  are  acorns.  An  eunuch  stands  in  front  of 
the  king,  and  a  mountain  goat  rises  upon  a  double 
flower  resembling  the  lotus,  which  occupies  the  rest  of 
the  cyUnder,  and  perhaps  may  refer  to  the  king's  lord- 
ship over  Egypt.  The  cutting  of  this  gem  is  not  deep, 
but  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  minute  details  require  a 
magnifying  glass. 


828  LO£D  absbdsen's  black  btokje. 

THE  0N£   OBJECT    OF    WOBSHIP  IN  THE  SASLDBST 
ASSTBIAK   PALACE. 

It  is  erident  from  the  series  of  bas-relie&  in  the 
North-west  Palace,  that  the  one  object  of  worship  within 
its  precincts  is  the  "  Presence/'  over  the  Sacred  Tree. 
Wo  have  marked  the  King  of  the  Tablet  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gallery,  worshipping  the  '^Presence"  of  his 
Lord  Asshur ;  another  proj&le  of  him  worships  on  the 
other  side,  and  behind  each  is  an  attendant  winged, 
therefore  from  the  npper  world.  The  attendant  holds 
in  one  hand  the  cedar  cone,  and  in  the  other  the  basket, 
marking  its  priestly  office,  and  as  if  presenting  the 
the  king  with  the  offerings  of  fragrant  fuel  for  the  celes- 
tial fire.  The  priest  on  the  monuments  is  never  withont 
his  satchel,  and  the  Assyrian  early  learued  to  approach 
his  Lord  Asshur,  through  his  priest. 

LORD   ABERDEEN'S   BLACK   STONE. 

In  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone* — of  which  an 
entire  drawing  may  be  seen  in  "Ferguson's  Palaces" — 
the  bas-reUef,  an  undoubted  Assyrian  monument,  is 
carved  on  the  end  of  a  block  of  marble,  of  which  the 
woodcut  there  is  a  facsimile  in  size. 

OFFERING  OF  THE  CEDAR  CONE. 

At  its  upper  left-hand  corner  is  a  tomple  certainly 
Assyi-ian,  because  in  its  cell  is  placed  the  emblem  of  the 
sacred  tree,  which  in  all  the   sculptures  hitherto  dis- 

*  It  IB  unfortanatclj  not  Icnown  how  this  stone,  latolj  in  the  poneei' 
•ion  of  that  noblo:nan,  was  sent  homo,  nor  in  what  place  it  was  fbimd. 
It  is  now  in  the  same  lobby  of  the  Museum  as  the  collms  £rom  Warka. 
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covered  is  the  only  object  of  direct  worship.  To  this 
also  a  priest  is  offering  the  cedar  cone,  and  the  tree  be- 
hind the  priest  (represented  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
the  temple  cell)  appears  itself  to  bear  cedar  conea.^ 
Behind  the  tree  again  is  the  sacred  bullj  executed  mtt 
much  spirit  and  power. 

The  Egyptian  idolater  on  the  walls  of  Thebes  offers 
to  his  God  the  Lotus  of  the  Nile.  (See  Cassell's  "  Bible 
Dictionaiy,^'  art.  Adoration.)     It  was  the  symbol  of  his 
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river  which  he  worshipped,  and  was  the  emblem  flower 
of  Egypt,  after  whose  graceful  form  he  firamed  the  capi- 
tals of  his  temple  pillars.t 

The  lotus  was  offered  by  the  worshipper  in  Egypt 

*  Such  another  tree  is  represented  in  toL  1  of  Bawlinson's  ^Kon* 
archies,"  p.  493. 

t  The  lotus  was  to  Egypt  as  the  rose  to  Arabia  and  Persia.  The 
ancient  monuments  show  usher  Nile  bordered  with£ags,  and  reeds,  and 
the  fragrant  flowers  of  the  many-coloured  lotus.  The  water-plants  of 
Egjpt  were  a  famous  source  of  rcTcnue  in  the  time  of  the  pro^iet 
Isaiah,  but  he  prophesied  (xix.  6, 7),  that  the  paper  reeds  by  the  edge  of 
the  brooks  should  wither,  and  that  oFerythingeown  by  the  ri?er  should  be 
dried  up  and  driven  away.  This  has  been  exactly  fulfilled ;  the  &moa8 
papyrus  is  now  nearly  extinct^  end  the  lotus  almost  unknown  in  Sgypt 
except  in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean. 
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as  the  emblem  of  Lights  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sop- 
pose  that  the  fir  or  cedar  cone  in  the  hand  of  an  Assyrian 
priest  is  the  emblem  of  Fire.  As  every  worshipper  entezs 
the  temple  the  priest  appears  to  offer  him  the  frag- 
rant  cone^  wherewith  to  feed  the  sacred  fire  between 
the  cherubim,  or,  vice  versa,  the  worshipper  may  pro- 


THK  xoTrrxAjr  orvMisro  thi  lotus. 


sent  it  to  the  priest ;  the  sacerdotal  bag,  too,  may  be  the 
receptacle  for  incense,  or  other  offerings  to  Assheerah,  or 
Astarte,  the  Queen  of  the  "Groves,"  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  says  of  idolatrous 
Judah  (chap.  vii.  18) : — 

*<The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fii«,  and  the 
women  knead  their  dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the  Queen  of  heaven,  and  to 
pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  other  gods,  that  thej  may  proToke  ma  to 
•nger." 

As  for  the  cedar  cones,  the  use  of  cedar  wood  for  puri- 
fication is  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xiv.  4 ;  Num. 
xix.  6) ;  the  term  cedar  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  the  lesser 
cedar,  Oxucedrus,  a  Phosnician  juniper  still  common  on 
the  Lebanon,  and  whose  wood  and  cones  are  aromatic. 
The  wood  or  fruit  of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by 
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way  of  perfame,  especially  at  funerals.  (See  not  only 
Pliny,  but  Ovid  and  Homer.)  This  kind  of  cedar  is  also 
common  in  Arabia;  Elijah  sat  down  under  it  in  the 
wilderness,  and  ate  of  a  cake  baked  probably  on  its 
coals  (I  Kings  xix.  6).  Job  speaks  of  juniper  roots  as 
used  for  food  by  the  starving  (Job  xxx.  4) ;  and  David 
of  coals  of  juniper  as  material  for  fuel,  which  he  figura- 
tively compared  to  burning  words  and  piercing  arrows 
from  lying  hps  (Ps.  cxx.  4).  The  fir  cone  is  found  in  a 
much  later  age  on  the  fire  altars  of  the  Persians^  and  is 
there  evidently  the  emblem  of  fire. 

Whether  the  fruit  of  the  symbol  named  the  "  sacred 
tree''  be  fir  cones,  or  acorns,  or  the  "honeysuckle  orna- 
ment/' as  it  is  called^  with  a  centre  of  the  palm,  these 
variations  do  not  seem  to  interfere  wifch  the  nature  of 
the  emblem.  It  is  with  numerous  observers  a  confirmed 
opinion  that  this  is  the  object  which  the  Israelites  are  so 
frequently  accused  of  worshipping  under  the  name  of 
" grove/'  or  '^ groves" 

Dr.  Margoliouth,  the  learned  Jew  before  mentioned^ 
long  ago  stated,  ''  that  it  was  well-known  to  the  Jews 
that  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ought  never  to  have 
been  translated  '  grove,' ''  and  so  said  Gesenius.  ''  It 
should  have  remained  as  a  proper  name,  Asshayrah,  or 
Assheerim/'  Dr.  Margoliouth,  when  he  thus  wrote, 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  Assyrian  emblem ; 
but,  nevertheless,  pointed  out  that  the  Asshayrah  was  a 
symbolical  tree  representing  the  host  of  heaven.  "  No 
one,"  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  "  can  now  read  the  passages 
in  the  Bible  referring  to  the  worship  of  the  groves  with- 
out seeing  that  they  do  not  mean  a  group  of  trees,  but 
must  refer  to  just  such  a  symbol  or  idol  as  this.''  In 
Judges  iii.  7  it  is  said,  "the  children  of  Israel  forgat 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  served  Baalim  and  the  groves." 
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Mr.  Bonomi  actually  calls  the  winged  figure  in  iiia  air 
Baalim^  and  oonsiders  it  an  aathentio  docomeiife  of 
tho  worship  of  Baal.*  How  manreUooB  is  it  to  vappom 
that  we  have  here  before  onr  eyes  (pp.  S02  and  826), 
'^the  groves''  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teaia^ 
ment.  Closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Baal  were 
the  Ohammdniniy  rendered  in  the  margin  of  most  passages 
"  Sun  Images''  (see  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4).  Daring  King 
Josiah's  reformation  he  brake  down  the  altars  of  BaaliiSi 
in  his  twelfth  year,  and  the  Sun  Images  that  were  4m  ki^ 
above  tliem  he  cat  down^  and  the  groves  (or  AsaluTiah), 
etc.  In  EUjah's  time  the  prophets  of  Baal  weie  four 
hundred  and  fifty^  and  the  prophets  of  the  grovei 
four  hundred^  which  ate  at  Jezebel's  table  (1  Kings 
xviii.  19). 

Mr.  Layard  discovered  that  a  slab^  as  for  an  altar  or 
throne^  with  steps  up  to  it^  had  been  let  into  the  wall 
beneath  the  sun  image  and  the  grove,  or  the  Aashnr  and 
thoAsshayrahinp.  302  of  this  volume. 

'*  Yo  Bhall  make  you  no  idols  nor  graven  image,  neither  rear  yom  up  a 
standing  image,  neither  shall  je  set  up  anj  image  of  stone  £maigBB| 
"any  stone  of  picture"]  in  your  land,  to  how  down  unto  it :  for  I  ua 
the  Ix)rd  your  God'*— 

is  the  opening  injunction  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
Leviticus. 

Now  let  us  open  our  Bibles  at  Judges  chaps.  iL  and  liL 
and  mark  the  chosen  people  come  up  out  of  the  Wilder- 
ness^ 1451  B.C.  The  spotless  Joshua  has  been  their 
guide  and  teacher  for  five- and- twenty  years^  bat  he  is 
in  his  grave^  and  all  his  '^  generation  are  gathered  to 
their  fathers.'^  The  days  of  the  elders  that  ontlived 
Joshua  are  over;  and — 

•  See  Bonomi'fl  ^  l!Qneyeh  and  its  Palaces,"  p.  292. 
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*^Thero  arose  another  ganeration  after  them,  nhieh  knew  act  tlie 
Lord,  nor  jot  the  worka  whidi  He  had  done  for  laraeL    •    • 

"And  thej  forsook  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  followed  other  goda,  of  the 
gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  themselyes 
unto  them, .  .  .  and  served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.*' — Jus.  iL  10,12, 13. 

The  third  chapter  of  Judges  speaks  of  intermarriages 
with  their  heathen  neighbours,  and  repeats  (ver.  7)  that 
the  children  of  '^  Israel  forgat  the  Lord  their  Grod  and 
served  Baalim  and  the  groves/^  and  it  then  follows  that 
^'  God  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Chushan-rishathaim,^^ 
whose  name  seems  to  indicate  that  dominion  had  not 
yet  departed  firom  the  Gushite  race  in  Mesopotamia. 
Usher  gives  the  date  of  this  primitive  servitude  as  1413 
B.C., which  brings  the  worship  of  these  idolatrous  emblems 
by  the  chosen  people  down  300  years  earlier  than  the 
date  of  the  Babylonian  king's  garment,  1120  B.C.  (see 
p.  292) ;  and  this  was  not  the  first  time  Israel  had 
bowed  down  to  Baal.  He  was  Balak's  God  in  Moab. 
In  the  time  of  Moses  Moab's  fair  daughters  had  seduced 
Israel  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  Baalpeor,  and  in  the  Lord's 
fierce  anger  the  heads  of  aQ  who  had  thus  sinned  were 
*^  hung  up  before  the  sun.'*  Moses  reminds  the  people 
of  this,  Deut.  iv.  3.  We  had  not  known  hitherto 
whether  a  symbol  or  an  image  expressed  the  idea  of  the 
Baal  of  the  Moabites  and  Phcenicians. 

"  ASSHAYEAH,'*    OB   THE    "  GEOVES,''    ''THB   ACCURSED 
THING.'' 

The  decisive  stamp  of  the  earlier  era  of  the  North- 
west Palaco  sculptures  is,  after  all,  ''the  accursed 
thing;"  and  for  light  on  this  we  must  go  back 
to  our  Scriptures.  It  is  not  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  we  learn  anything  about  ''Baalim  and  the 
groves,"  but  Israel's  sin  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  is 


03  4  *'the  accubsbd  thing/' 

inseparably  connected  with  them,  and  we  may  refer  to 
Achan's  covetousness  of  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment 
that  had  been  found  in  the  city  of  Ai,  even  to  1450  B.C., 
the  date  of  Israel's  entrance  on  the  land,  and  to  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  Moses,  evidenced  in  Deut.  xii.,  con- 
cerning the  ''  carved  and  graven  images  ''and  *'  groves* 
of  the  Ctmaanitish  nations,  again  to  prove  that  much 
contained  in  this  North-west  Palace  of  Nineveh,  now  so 
illustrative  even  of  the  Pentateuch,  existed  for  centuries 
before  tlie  time  of  Solomon.  The  '^holy  and  special 
people"  were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ''gods  of 
the  foreigner."  They  were  not  to  desire  tho  silver  or  the 
gold  that  was  on  the  graven  images,  probably  the  ''sun 
images"  before  mentioned,  "  The  Presence." 

"  The  grayen  images  of  their  gods  shall  jo  bum  with  fire :  then  shalt 
not  desire  the  silver  or  gold  that  is  ou  them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest 
thou  be  snared  therein  s  for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thj  GKxL 
Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thine  house,  lest  thou  be  a 
cursed  thing  like  it: but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalfe  utteriy 
abhor  it;  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing." — Dkitt.  vii.  25,  26. 

Now  Achan's  sin  was  the  first  open  transgression  of 
this  command.  The  Lord  tells  Joshua  (ch.  vii.  11)  that 
Israel  have  taken  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  have  stolen, 
and  dissembled  also,  and  have  put  it  among  their  own 
stuff;  and  Achan's  confession  was  not  of  the  secreting 
of  any  visible  idol,  but  only  of  "  the  goodly  garment," 
and  of  "  200  shekels  of  silver"  and  a  "tongue  of  gold" 
(see  margin),  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  which  was  possibly 
some  ornament  of  "  Baalim  "  and  the  "  groves." 

The  specimen  of  tho  ''  goodly  Babylonish  garment," 
which  we  have  given  at  p.  292,  with  no  less  than  ten 
sacred  trees  embroidered  on  it,  may  direct  us  to  the 
same  emblem  of  tree  and  griffin,  which  may  be  found, 
if  carefully  looked  for,   on  tho   dress  of  the   colossal 
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kings  of  Nineveh  as  well  as  on  the  winged  figures 
which  attend  them — placed  opposite  the  Lobby  Chamber. 
This  symbol  embroiders  their  dresses  in  all  directions^ 
but  is  not  at  first  obvioas  to  the  eye ;  if  the  date  of  the 
Babylonian  king  be  1120  B.C.,  and  of  these  930  B.C., 
according  to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  the  similarity  of  oma« 
ment  appears  to  have  extended  forward  over  200  years, 
and  distinctively  to  comprise  not  only  the  i^e  of  the 
Judges  of  Israel,  but  also  of  Solomon  and  Behoboam, 
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And,  alas,  through  the  reigns  of  all  the  kings,  Israel 
built  them  images  and  groves  ''  on  every  high  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree'^  ( 1  Kings  xiv.  23) .  When  it  came 
to  Manasseh^s  building  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven 
in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  setting 
up  a  graven  image  of  the  groves  that  he  had  made,  in  the 
very  temple  of  Solomon,*  the  trial  era  of  the  chosen  nation 
was  declared  to  be  at  an  end  :  ^'  Cast  them  out,  ...  let 
them  go  forth,''  saith  the  Lord.  ''  I  will  cause  them  to 
be  removed  into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  ...  for  that 
which  Manasseh  did  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jer.  xv.  1,  4),  ''to 
be  chastised  seven  times  for  their  sins''  (Lev.  xxvi.  18,  24, 
28),  "to  receive  at  the  Lprd's  hand  double  for  all  her  sins" 
*  2  Kings  xxi.  7. 
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(Jam.  xl.  2).  We  cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  a  day  the  limit 
of  this  judgment,  thougli  God  can ;  bat  those  «eve»  timui 
of  chastisement  have  snrely  ever  since  been  fhlfilling  to 
Israel.  If,  after  Jehovah  had  tried  them  to  see  if 
they  would  obey  His  voice  for  "  time,  times,  and  a  halfj^ 
or  1260  years  from  the  call  of  Abraham — ^if  He  cast 
them  off,  as  He  says,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  for  this 
determined  worship  of  '^  Baalim  and  the  groves/'  how 
wonderM  that  He  brings  up  this  emblem  from  its 
prison  in  the  earth  to  the  sight  of  their  eyes  in  London 
at — according  to  our  human  reckoning,  about  the  dose 
of  those  seven  times  !  Taking  Manasseh's  captivity  at 
666  B.C.,  it  was  in  1854  A.D.,  that  these  Nineveh  relics 
were  deposited  in  our  Museum,  or  after  2520  years.  Have 
the  Jews  examined  these  relics  ?  Do  they  know  what 
they  mean,  and  what  message  they  bring  to  them  ? 

The  greater  number  of  God's  children  who  study  their 
Bibles  believe  that  only  in  their  own  la'od  will  this  People 
"  look  upon  Him  wiom  they  have  pierced,  and  moum'^ 
(Zech.  xii.  10),  and  that  not  until  then  can  commence 
their  thousand  years  of  Millennial  blessedness.  In  that 
Land  they  will  become,  what  they  always  should  have 
been,  the  priests  to  a  world  from  which  Satan  shall  be 
exiled.     (See  Isa.  Ixi.  6;  Ixvi.  21.) 

After  the  era  of  Manasseh  they  were  gradually  scat- 
tered, according  to  the  prophecy ;  the  two  tribes  followed 
the  ten,  not  to  Assyria,  but  to  Babylon,  its  successor,  yet 
though  their  kingdom  was  departed,  a  partial  return,  as 
we  are  aware,  after  seventy  years'  captivity,  still  gave 
the  nation  a  Temple,  and  assured  to  them  the  possession 
of  Jerusalem, — ^the  Jerusalem  to  which  there  came  their 
unknown  King, — ^the  Jerusalem  over  which  He  wept, 
saying,  ''  Oh,  if  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou  in  this  thy 
day  ;*'  but  alas  she  knew  not — and  seventy  years  after 
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that  miraculous  and  divine  Birth,  which  was  the  crowning 
miracle  of  all  miracles  wrought  for  that  nation,  the  visit- 
ation of  her  sins  came  upon  her,  her  children  were  dashed 
against  her  walls,  and  of  her  temple  not  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another.  A  final  scattering  as  regards  this 
dispensation. 

Has  it  struck  the  Jew  that  He  possessed  his  Land 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance  under  Joshua,  from  1450 
B.C.  till  70  A.D.,  a  space  of  1520  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this  among  those  who  believe  in  the  short  and 
Hebrew  chronology, — and  will  not  the  Millennial  thou- 
sand in  the  Jew's  wondrous  history  also  complete  exactly 
the  seven  times,  the  2520  years  which  seem  to  show  the 
scale  on  which  God  perpetually  works  in  man's  history 
ere  He  absorbs  it  into  His  own  eternal  years  ? 

For  '^  seven  times  ^'  have  the  Jews  now  been  exiled. 
For  seven  times  have  the  relics  of  Nineveh  slept  their 
long  sleep,  and  they  are  "  risen  in  the  Judgment/' 

Shall  they  not  condemn  this  generation,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  because  the  "  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas 
is  here.'' 

THE   INSPIRED   EMBLEMS   FOE  ASSYRIA  AND   FOB   ISRAEL. 

The  prophet  Daniel  combines  the  lion  with  the  eaglo 
in  reference  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  the  fierce  king 
of  beasts  with  the  savage  king  of  birds  (Dan.  vii.  4). 
The  first  beast  was  a  lion,  and  had  "  eagle's  wings." 
Nineveh  is  called  by  Nahum  "  the  dwelling  place  of  tho 
lions,  .  .  .  where  they  filled  their  holes  with  prey  and 
their  dens  with  ravin." 

There  is  to  come  a  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev.  v. 
5),  and  the  symbol   of  Judah  in  Jacob's  roll  of  bles- 
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sings  (Gten.  xlix.  9),  was  "a  lion's  whelp/'  but  dnring 
all  the  interim^  the  lion^s  crest  has  belonged  to  the 
world-power^  and  all  the  hunting  scenes  in  the  tern- 
pies  evidence  that  it  early  belonged  to  Assyria. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  speak  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions as  of  trees — and  for  Assyria  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
designates  the  cedar  (ch.  xxxi.  3 — 9) — 

**  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  fSur  bnadui^ 
and  with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  of  an  high  stature ;  and  hit  Cop  wm 
among  the  thick  boughs. 

*'The  waters  made  him  great,  the  deep  set  him  up  on  high  with 
her  riyers  running  round  about  his  pUmts,  and  sent  out  her  little  xi?«s 
unto  all  the  trees  of  the  field. 

*'  Therefore  his  height  was  exalted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  field, 
and  his  boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long  beoanae  d 
the  multitude  of  waters,  when  ho  shot  forth. 

*'A11  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs,  and 
under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  joung, 
and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations. 

"  Thus  was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches ; 
for  his  root  was  bj  great  waters. 

*'Tbo  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him :  the  fir  trees 
were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his 
branches ;  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  his 
beauty. 

*'  I  have  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his  branches ;  so  that  all 
the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him." 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  also  God's  emblem  for  his 
own  chosen  Israel,  but  wo  hear  much  more  op  thb 
Vine,  as  evidencing  what  should  have  been  their 
clinging  dependence  on  their  Heavenly  King  (Ps. 
Ixxx.  8—16)— 

''Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  east  out  the 
heathen,  and  planted  it. 

'*  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep 
root,  audit  filled  the  land. 

*<  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs 
thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 
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**  She  sent  out  her  bonghB  onto  the  tea,  and  her  brandhee  unto  the 
rirer. 

"Why  hafit  thoQ  then  broken  down  her  hedges^  so  that  all  the/ 
which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ? 

"  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field  doth  devour  it. 

'^Ketum,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Gbd  of  hosts:  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine: 

*'  And  the  vineyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted,  and  the 
branch  that  thou  madest  strong  for  thyself. 

"  It  is  burned  with  fire,  it  is  cut  down :  they  perish  at  the  rebuke  of 
thy  countenance." 

KISBOOH. 

.  The  eagle-headed  figure,  called  Nisroch,  is  not 
named  as  found  in  the  small  house  of  gods,  though  he 
is  found  repeatedly  in  the  north-west  palace  itself. 
He  may  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  god,  in  the 
after  days  of  Sennacherib,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
'^  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,'^  when 
his  sons  slew  him  with  the  sword  in  the  times  of  Judah's 
king,  Hezekiah ;  but  we  are  ready  to  believe,  with  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson,  that  at  first  the  eagle-headed  figure 
might  only  be  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  power 
of  Asshur  ?  The  eagle  could  look  at  the  sun,  and  he 
worships  the  Asshayrah  by  the  king's  side ;  he  is  pro- 
bably the  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  can  we 
approach  this  figure  now  and  not  think  of  Ezekiel's 
parable  and  riddle  ? 

*'  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 

"  Son  of  man,  put  forth  a  riddle,  and  speak  a  parable  unto  the  house 
of  Israel ; 

"  And  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  A  great  eagle  with  great  wings, 
loDg-wingcd,  full  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours,  came  unto 
Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar : 

**  He  cropped  off  the  top  of  his  young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  a 
land  of  traffic ;  he  set  it  in  a  city  of  merchants. 
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**  He  took  aUo  of  tbe  seed  of  tbe  land,  and  planted  it  in  ft  fridtlbl 
field ;  he  placed  it  by  great  waten,  and  set  it  as  a  willow  tree. 

*<  And  it  grewy  and  became  a  spreading  rine  of  low  stature^  wboae 
braocbes  turned  toward  him,  and  tbe  root«  thereof  were  under  him;  ao 
it  became  a  yine,  and  brought  forth  branches,  and  ibot  forth  tprigt.*— 

EZSX.  XTUL  1—6. 


*'  Know  yo  not  wliat  these  things  mean  V*  saith  the 
Lord  by  Ezekiel  (ver.  12), 
who  wrote  abont  600  B.C., 
after  the  king  of  Babylon, 
whoso  gods  were  the  same 
as  thoso  of  Assyria,  had  come 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  led 
captive  her  last  king,  Zede- 
kiah. 

And  in  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Almighty  surely 
repeats  the  question,  for  as 
wo  pass  by  this  figure  of 
Nisroch  in  the  Assyrian  gal- 
lery, what  is  here  but  a 
"great  eagle,  long- winged, 
full  of  feathers,  which  had 
divers  colours,"  and  in  his 
hand  the  cedar  cone.  The 
heathen  caricature  of  Israel's 
Lord,  who  "  made  Jacob  the 
lot  of  his  inheritance;"  who 

''As  an  Eagle  stirreth  up  her 
nest,  fluttereth  over  her  yoong, 
sprcadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh 
them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings : 

"  So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 
and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him."— Deut.  xxxii.  11, 12. 
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This  imagery  Moses  chose  in  his  dying  song  of 
mingled  history  and  prophecy,  at  the  end  of  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness ;  but  thirty-eight  years  before, 
when  Israel  encamped  before  Sinai,  God  had  sent  them 
the  message,  also  by  Moses,  "  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did 
unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles' 
wings  and  brought  you  to  myself/' 

With  these  exceptions  the  imagery  of  Scripture 
gives  up  the  king  of  birds  to  be  the  expressive  symbol 
of  the  swift,  prey-seeking,  persecuting  Chaldeans :  and 
in  Nisroch  we  probably  behold  their  National  Crest. 

The  prophet  Habakkuk,*  twenty  years  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  thus  declares  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord : — 

"For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  bitter  nad  haatj  nation. 

"  They  are  terrible  and  dreadful ;  their  judgment  and  their  dignity 
shall  proceed  of  themselyes. 

"  Their  horses  also  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolyes :  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  thathastethto  eat. 

*'  They  shall  come  all  for  yiolence ;  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the 
east  wind,  and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  as  the  sand. 

'*  .  .  .  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment :  and  O 
mighty  God,  Thou  hast  established  them  for  correction." — ^Hab.  L 
6-9, 12. 

"  Know  ye  not  what  these  things  mean  .?**  saith  the 
Lord,  to  us  who  pass  by  such  stones  '^  crying  out,^'  after 
nearly  nineteen  hunted  years  of  privilege  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  To  tis  they  ask  a  solemn  ques- 
tion. While  they  point  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  sin  of 
the  worship  of  Baalim  and  the  Groves^  a  sin  which  has 
rung  the  funeral  knell  of  their  empire,  and  laid  it  low 
for  the  "  seven  times"  of  God^s  prophetic  wrath — ^they 
point  both  Jew  and  Gentile  to  nothing  less  than  "  the 
True  Presence"  which  these  idolatries  caricatured. 
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What  said  tlie  living  SaTiour  to  JeroBalem  f 

*'How  often  would  I  hara  gathered  thy  children  together,  ae  ft  Imd 
doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wingt,  and  ye  would  not.  Bdiold, 
your  houae  it  left  unto  you  deaolata."— Matt.  xziu.  Sa. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  chosen  for  the  emblem 
of  its  Presence,  not  the  eagle,  but  the  dove.  It  has 
even  taken  the  visible  form  and  bodily  shape  of  that 
bird,  as  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists,  and  by  John 
especially  as  seen  of  himself  at  the  baptism  of  the 
Bedeemer. 

"  I  law  the  Spirit  descending  from  hearen  like  a  dore,  and  it  abode 
upon  Bim  ....  and  I  bare  record  that  this  ii  the  Son  of  Qod.**— > 
John  i.  82, 34. 

The  symbol  of  a  dove  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
Jewish  Church  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  Hosea 
speaks  of  Ephraim  as  '^  a  silly  dove  calling  to  Egypt  and 
going  up  to  Assyria.''  The  disinterred  sculptures  show 
her  forth  as  the  prey  of  the  eagle  in  most  manifold 
forms. 

DAGON, 

After  passing  the  various  figures  of  Nisroch  on  the 
right  side  of  the  gallery,  we  come  to  a  figure  with  a  re- 
markable fish-cloak. 

During  the  times  of  Israel  under  the  Judges,  we 
hear  but  of  Baal  and  Dagon,  and  Baal  and  Dagon  only 
were  found  in  the  small  temple  between  the  north- 
west palace  and  the  sepulchral  tower. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  identify  the  accompany* 
ing  figure  of  which  Mr  Lajard  found  several 
representations     both     here    and     at     Kouyunjik,— 
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with  the  Dagon  of  Ashdod^  and  the  description  1  Sam. 

V.  4.      He  who  fell  before  the 

ark    of  the  Lord,  when  it  was 

brought  into  his  great  temple  at 

Ashdod,  ^^and  the  head  of  Dagon 

and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands 

were  cut  oflF  upon  the  threshold, 

only  the  fishy  part  of  Dagon  was 

left  imto  him.''     Here  it  is  for  our 

inspection.     "  The  head  of  the  fish 

forms  a  mitre/'  says  Mr.  Layard, 

"above  that  of  the  man,  whilst 

its   scaly  back   and  fan-like   tail 

fell  as  a  cloak  behind,  leaving  the 

human   feet  and  hands   exposed. 

We   can  scarcely  hesitate  to  trace   this  mythic  form 

to  the  Cannes  (Noah)  or  sacred  manfish,"  who  brought 

to  the   Chaldeans  civilization  and  arts  out  of  the  sea, 

who,  according  to  Berosus,  issued  from  the  Erythean 

Sea  and  instructed  the  Chaldeans  in  all  wisdom  (see 

p.   57).     His  worship  seems  to  have   extended  over 
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Syria  as  well  as  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea.     Mr.  Layard 
found  two  colossal  bas-reliefs  of  Daoon  on  two  doorways 
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in  a  diamber  at  Kouynnjik.  Thongli^  nnfortniiately, 
the  upper  part  of  the  figures  had  been  destroyed^  thej 
could  be  restored  from  similar  figures  found  on  agate 
signets.  And  there  is  a  colossal  Dagon  in  the 
Museum  which,  though  worn  from  extreme  age,  is  per- 
fect ;  and  a  figure  painted  in  shadow  colour  beside  it, 
restores  its  details.  With  what  &esh  realizations  the 
descriptions  of  Samson's  death  sport  between  the  pillars 
of  the  House  at  Gaza  will  be  read  after  gazing  on  this 
idol? 

In  one  of  the  two  small  temples  adjoining  the  square 
northern  tower  of  Nimrud,  were  found  two  colossal 
human-headed  lions ;  and  thirty  feet  from  the  lion  en- 
trance was  a  second,  on  either  side  of  which  were  two 
slabs  presenting  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  subject 
that  has  yet  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Since  its  arrival  in  the  British  Museum  it  has 
been  labelled  "  Expulsion  of  Evil  by  a  Good  Spirit.'* 

There  is  here  exhibited  a  monstrous  form,  whose 
fanciful  and  hideous  head  has  long  pointed  ears,  and 
extended  jaws,  armed  with  huge  teeth.  Its  body  is 
covered  with  feathers,  its  fore  feet  are  those  of  a  lion, 
its  hind  legs  end  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  it  has  the 
spreading  wings  and  tail  of  a  bird.  Arrayed  against 
this  monster  is  a  god-hke  figure,  whose  dress  consists 
of  a  plain  bodice  with  a  skirt  of  skin  or  fur,  an  under 
robe  fringed  with  tassels,  and  the  sacred  three-homed 
cap,  which  marks  the  supreme  Deity ;  sandals,  armlets^ 
and  bracelets  complete  his  attire.  A  long  sword  i& 
suspended  from  his  shoulders  by  an  embossed  belt,  and 
he  grasps  in  each  hand  a  double  and  winged  trident^ 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
thunder-bolt  so  often  represented  on  Greek  monuments 
as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  Jupiter. 
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This  mighty  being  is  in  the  act  of  Imiiing  the 
tridents  against  the  monster^  who  turns  upon  him. 

Iklr.  Layard  appears  to  have  been  greatly  struck  wMi 
this  bas-relief.  It  renders  the  small  temple  or  house  of 
gods  as  famous  as  any  of  the  larger  edifices  on  Ae 
mound,  and  it  evidently  marks  the  belief  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  peoples  in  the  co-existence  of  a  principle  of 
Evil  with  the  principle  of  Good,  and  chronicles  their 
contests  for  supremacy.  It  is  singular  how  in  the 
common  impersonification  of  the  Evil  One,  which  has 
passed  into  Christendom,  may  be  recognized  the  traits 
of  this  Assyrian  demon,  which  may  have  been  the  pnv 
totype  of  John  Bunyan's  Apollyon.  It  is  now  happily 
so  uncommon  to  find  an  English  Bible  comprising  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  that  comparatively  few  persons  will 
be  able  readily  to  turn  to  one  of  these  by  name ;  we 
refer  to 

BEL  AND  THE   DRAGON, 

to  which  the  Assyrian  illustration  might  well  serve  for  a 
frontispiece.  This  book  of  one  chapter  (as  well  as  the 
previous  history  of  Susanna)  is  said  in  the  title  to  be 
''  cut  off  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  because  it  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew.''  It  must  therefore  have  been  in  Chaldee. 
The  royal  decrees  and  letters  in  the  canonical  Book  of 
Ezra  itself,  are  given  us  in  Chaldee,  while  the  rest  of 
the  text  is  in  Hebrew ;  and  this  shows  that  the  Persians 
spoke  Chaldee  in  the  time  of  the  Achssmenidad.^' 

As  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  interpolated  by  the  Ghreoian 
Jews  in  the  Septuagint,  it  marks  the  feeling  of  scorn 
with  which  the  Jews  at  that  era  (300  B.C.)  looked  upon 
idolaters.  The  book  acquires  a  new  interest  in  relation 
to  this  sculpture.     It  speaks  of  the  idol  Bel  of  Babylon, 

•  Achamenes  founded  this  dynasty  in  Persia  about  B.C.  700,  acen- 
tuTf  and  a  half  before  Cyrus  the  Qreat  ascended  the  throne. 
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for  whom  his  priests  claimed  ''  forty  sheep  a  day  aad 
twelve  great  measures  of  fine  flour,  and  six  vessels  of 
wine,  and  the  king  went  daily  to  adore  it,  while  Daniel 
worshipped  his  own  God/^  The  proof  given  by  the 
prophet  to  the  king  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  seventy 
priests  who,  with  their  wives  aad  children,  always  con- 
sumed these  provisions,  and  his  authorized  destruction 
of  Bel  and  his  temple,  and  also  of  the  ''  dragon  in  thai 
same  place,  which  they  of  Babylon  worshipped,'' — all 
these  things  point  curiously  back  to  that  which  now 
appears  before  our  eyes.  We  have  here  the  Chaldean 
Bel,  or  Baal,  destrojring  the  dragon,  and  in  the  Apocry- 
phal but  ancient  book  we  have  Daniel  destroying  both. 

If  the  Asshur  symbol,  therefore,  be  otherwise  named 
Baal  (and  one  of  the  Assyrian  Perohers  holds  in  its 
hand  a  trident  like  this  idol),  hero  is  the  impersonation 
of  the  same  god  in  his  earliest  Assyrian  shrine. 

THE  MIOHTT  GRAVE. 

There  came  a  day  when  all  these  heathen  gods  and 
kings  went  down  into  one  common  grave.  Between 
the  Lions  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nineveh  galleries  is 
now  deposited  a  stone  sarcophagus  from  Sidon. 
Mesopotamia  had  actually  besides  her  palace  mounds, 
as  we  have  seen,  one  vast  burial  mound  at  Warka 
(p.  52),  which  surely  tho  prophet  Ezekiel  must  have 
had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  "  the  daughters  of  the 
famous  nations  gone  down  to  the  nether  parts  of  the 
earth,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit/' 

Assyria,  Persia,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tyrians,  and 
strange  to  say  Meshech  and  Tubal,  the  Scythic  element 
on  which  Kawlinson  insists  so  much  in  the  cuneiform 
language,   are  all  indicated   and  their   dust  depicted 
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as    mingling    in    one    mighly    grave.       See     Ezek. 
xxxii.  22—30. 

*'  Anhur  is  there  and  til  her  company:  his  grayes  are  about  hiait 
all  of  them  slain,  fallen  bj  the  sword ; 

^*  Whose  grayes  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  her  eompanj  b 
romid  about  her  grare :  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  bj  the  sword,  whidi 
caused  terror  in  the  land  of  the  liying. 

"  There  is  Elam  and  all  her  multitude  round  about  her  grmye,  all  of 
them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  which  are  gone  down  uncircumcised  into 
the  nether  part*  of  the  earth,  which  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of 
the  liying ;  jet  haye  thej  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go  down  to 
the  pit.    .    .    . 

<* There  is  Meshech,  Tubal,  and  all  her  multitude:  her  gmyea  aie 
round  about  him :  all  of  them  uncircumcised,  slain  by  the  sword*  thoi^ 
they  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the  liying.    •    .    . 

"There  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes,  which  with  their 
might  are  laid  by  them  that  were  slain  by  the  sword ;  they  shall  lie  with 
the  uncircumcised,  and  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

"  There  be  the  princes  of  the  north,  all  of  them,  and  all  the  Zidoniaiii» 
which  are  gone  down  with  the  slain ;  with  their  terror  they  are  ashamed 
of  their  might ;  and  they  lie  uncircumcised  with  them  that  be  slain 
by  the  sword,  and  bear  their  shame  with  them  that  gQ  down  to 
the  pit" 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE   HEBBEW   KINGDOM. 

URONZB  bowls — BBIIEEWS  in  the  north-west  palace — ^A  HALTINO- 
PLACE  beside  tub  WINOED  BULL  AND  LION—BISB  OP  THB  JTEWISU 
KINGDOM — SAUL— DAVID — SOLOMON — THB  URIM  AND  THB  THUMMIM — 
SOLOMON'S   OLORT — TYRE — THB  PROPHET  JONAH. 

BRONZE   BOWLS. 

i/N'the  same  North-west  Palace  were  found  bronze 
cups  and  bowls,  eaten  away  by  rust,  or  just  crumb- 
liug  into  green  powder ;  but  nearer  the  pavement 
of  the  chamber  more  perfect  specimens  were  taken 
out,  some,  indeed,  almost  entire.  Since  their 
arrival  in  England  they  have  been  carefully  and 
skilfully  cleaned,  and  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  de- 
signs upon  them  have  been  brought  to  light. 

A  stranger  observing  these  finished  works  of  art 
in  the  Museum  cases,  opposite  the  grotesque  sculptures 
of  the  Eagle-headed  Nisroch,  will  often  ask.  Are  these 
and  those  of  the  same  age  ? 

They  are  not  necessarily  so.  The  Injoutei'ie  of  our 
present  day  might  well  be  strewn  in  palaces  whose 
walls  are  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  so  might  gems  of 
Assyrian  art  of  different  ages.  King  after  king  pro- 
bably inhabited  the  same  early  palace,  and  this  again 
was  perhaps  built  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor. 

The  character  of  the  designs  on  these  bronze  bowls 
seems  often  Egyptian.  Mr.  Layard,  however,  considers 
that  they  were  of  Assyrian  workmanship,  or  perhaps 
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PhoBiiician  or  Canaanitish.  Tho  men  of  Tyro  and  Sidon, 
before  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  the  most  renowned 
workers  in  metal  in  the  world,  and  their  country  lay 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Tubal  Cain,  in  antedi- 
luvian times,  had  been  ^'  an  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,''  and  we  have  constant  proof  that  the 
arts  of  the  world^s  fathers  were  not  lost  after  the  Flood. 
The  memories  of  tho  ark-family  caused  a  resurrec- 
tion of  those  arts  from  tho  drowned  world,  and  the  very 
building  of  the  ark  itself  perpetuated  them.  We  know 
that  Solomon  sought  cunning  men  from  Tyre  to  make 
tho  gold  and  brazen  utensils  for  his  temple  and  palaces, 
and  tho  bronze  vessels  discovered  at  Nimroud,  the  weights 
in  tho  form  of  lions  especially,  having  the  name  of  Senna- 
cherib upon  them,  and  Phoenician  characters  side  by  side 
with  cuneiform  ones,  probably  show  that  Phoenician 
artists  had  either  been  brought  expressly  from  Tyre,  or 
made  captives  when  their  cities  were  taken  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  required  to  exercise  their  genius  on  be- 
half of  their  conquerors.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  voyagers  as  well  as  artists,  and  consequently  the 
tin  used  in  the  Assyrian  bronzes  may  actually  hare  been 
exported  3000  years  ago  from  these  our  isles  of  Britain. 

THE   HEBREWS    IN   THE   NORTH-WEST   PALACK. 

There  is  only  one  point  more  wo  wish  to  note  among 
the  relics  of  tho  North-West  Palace,  and  that  concerns 
a  sculptiu-e  or  two  found  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
first  gallery. 

These  men  bringing  apes,  apparently  as  tribute,  are 
our  introduction  to  a  race  whom  we  must  now  seek  for, 
on  tho  monuments  separately,from  the  Assyrian  warriors. 
The  high-peaked  helmet  worn  by  those,  ago  after  age^ 
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distinguislies  them  from  any  people  with  whom  they  are 
at  war;  and  the  original  of  that  helmet  may  be  seen  in 
rusted  metal  in  the  glass  case  of  the  Lobby  Chamber. 
The  cap  of  the  tribute-bearer  seems,  however,  not  of 
metal,  but  of  felt,  or  folds  of  linen.  He  and  his  com« 
panion  with  a  fillet  round  his  head  have  both  the  same 
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curious  boots,  turned  up  at  the  toes ;  on  a  slab  opposite 
to  the  tribute-bearers,  the  same  race,  recognized  by 
caps  and  boots,  are  fleeing  on  horse-back,  and  yet  turn- 
ing round  to  fight  the  Assyrians  who  are  in  chariots. 

Both  these  slabs,  it  must  be  observed,  come  from 
the  North-West  Palace^  but  the  colossal  one  was  found 
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with  many  others^  representing  the  same  nation  canymg 
armlets^  bracelets^  and  earrings  on  trays^  and  elevatnig 
their  hands  in  token  of  submission  (see  *'  Nineveh  and  iii 
Remains/'  vol.  i.  p.  126).  As  the  bronze  lion-weigUi 
of  Sennacherib  were  found  in  this  old  palace^  then 
particular  slabs  may  also  have  been  the  additional 
decorations  and  records  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  bj 
his  predecessors  —  Tiglath-Pileser,  or  Shalnianeaer. 
The  Jews  of  Sennacherib's  time  are  difierentlj  reprs- 
scnted  on  the  monuments^  but  there  is  a  close  similiiritT 
between  the  men  on  this  slab  and  those  on  the  blid[ 
obelisk.    (See  p.  377.) 

A  IIALTIKO-PLACE  BESIDE  THE  WINGED   BULL. 

And  now  ere  wo  enter  the  door  of  tho  central 
gallery,  and  search  for  the  few  remains  brought  from 
the  Central  Palace  of  the  Nimroud  Mound,  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  pass  in  rapid  review  be- 
fore our  minds  the  kingdoms  of  Saul,  David,  and 
Solomon ;  the  rise  of  the  Hebrews  into  a  great  nation. 
Ere  they  lost  their  grand  leader,  Moses,  who  was 
prophet,  priest,  and  even  "king  in  Jeshumn/'  he 
appointed  for  them  judges,  by  Jethro's  counsel,  ''able 
men,  such  as  fear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  covetons- 
ness,  to  preside  over  sections  of  the  people  in  p^raduated 
numbers^'  (Ex.  xviii.  21).  They  were  chosen  evidently 
for  moral  fitness,  and  while  the  Levites  instructed  the  ! 
people  in  the  Law,  the  judges  enforced  its  fulfilment.  j 
The  judges  mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  (chap.  \ 
xxiv.  1),  had  doubtless  been  elected  from  tho  same 
class  of  patriarchal  senators. 

The  Lovites  were  also  the  custodians  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  tlio  standard  weights  and  measures,  to  which, 
in  case  of  dispute,  reference  was  to  be  made.     The  high 
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priest,  in  tie  ante-regal  period,  fras  the  Afef  jurist  in 
the  nation,  and  probably  in  case  of  need  wonid  be 
supematurally  directed  in  his  decisions,  i.  c,  he  would 
*^  inquire  of  the  Lord^'  by  the  appointed  means.  Yet 
we  hear  of  no  high  priest  acting  as  judge  but  EK,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  as  a  fact  of  some  weight  (see  article 
Judges,  in  Smithes  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible^Oi*^^*^^^® 
of  the  special  deliverers  of  Israel  called  judges  except 
Samuel,  were  of  priestly  lineage,  and  that  few  of  them 
became  as  much  noted  as  Deborali,  a  wise  woman  of 
their  time,  who  also  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  Barak. 
They  were  fifteen  in  number — Othznelj  i!2ind,  Shamgar, 
Barak,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Tola,  Jair,  Jephthah,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  Abdon,  Samson,  Eli,  and  Samuel>  the  last  being 
cotemporary  with  Saul,  the  first  king* 

When  the  Israelites  had  »  king,  of  In'm  judg- 
ment was  expected;  but  the  kingdom  of  Saul  sufiered 
too  much  from  external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much 
prominence  in  his  reign.  The  king  was  expeeted  "  to 
write  him  a  copy  of  the  Law,  and  to  read  tkerem  aU  the 
dayi  of  hie  life'^  (Deut.  xvii.  18,  19),  which  many  proefe 
in  the  Psalms  assure  us  that  David  certainly  did. 

As  a  judge  in  his  reign  of  peace,  Solomon  shines  in 
all  his  glory.  No  criminal  was  too  powerful  for  has 
justice,  as  some  had  been  tar  his  fftther^s.  The  writings 
of  Solomon  prove  in  like  mttuner  much  acquaintance 
with  the  holy  books  that  had  before  been  written  ;  but, 
ere  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  had  forgotten  the  rules 
that  had  been  given  to  Israel  at  the  setting  up  of  a 
king.  He  was  not  to  multiply  horses,  lest  it  should 
cause  the  people  to  go  down  into  Egypt  after  them.  He 
was  not  to  multiply  wives,  lest  they  should:  turn  away 
his  heart ;  and  he  was  not  greatly  to  mtoltiply  ssiver  and 
gold  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17).    It  was  by  the  transgression 
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of  these  very  roles  that  Solomon  felL  Saul  Iiad  fiJIen 
away  from  being  Chd^s  king  as  early  as  the  second  year 
of  his  reign^  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  liim  for  that 
office  was  taken  away  and  bestowed  upon  Dayid. 
Saul  had  trifled  with  God^s  Word^  and  followed  the  Ia;v 
of  his  own  willj  and  more  of  his  life  passed  in  pnrsning 
after  David^  the  Lord^s  servant^  than  in  driving  oat  the 
enemies  of  Israel.  Yet  at  his  death  on  Mount  Gilboa^ 
David  thus  generously  laments  over  his  enemjj  and  liis 
far  dearer  son  Jonathan  :^ 

**  The  besatj  of  Imel  is  sUin  upon  thy  high  plaoea. 
How  are  the  miffhty  fUlen! 
They  were  iwifuhr  than  eeglee ; 
They  were  stronger  than  liont. 
Ye  daughter!  of  Iirael,  weep  orer  Sanl, 
Who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  with  other  delighta ; 
Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  appareL" 

DAVID. 

David  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  and  a  half  yean. 
King,  but  at  firsts  only  over  Judah^  his  power  gra- 
dually increased,  and  at  last  the  voice  of  the  whok 
people  called  him  to  occupy  the  throne.  His  twenty- 
seventh  Psalm,  '^  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion," the  Psalm  ''before  the  anointing,'^  shows  cm 
whose  arm  he  leaned  in  his  rise  from  the  sheepfold  to 
the  crown  of  Israel,  which  ho  held  for  thirty- three  years. 
It  must  have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest,  says 
Stanley,  that  the  surrounding  nations  watched  for  the 
prey  on  which  the  ''  lion  of  Judah  " — now  about  to  issue 
from  his  native  lair  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home 
— ^would  make  his  first  spring. 

One  fastness  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto 
defied  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  on  this  one  David  had 
fixed  as  his  future  capital.    By    one  sudden    asaaolt 
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Jebus  was  takeiij  and  became  hencefortli  known  as 
Jerusalem  and  Zion.  The  reward  bestowed  on  the 
successful  scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place 
in  the  army.  The  royal  residence  was  at  once  fixed 
then  on  this  the  Lobd*8  ''high  place,'*  and  thither  was 
brought  the  ark  of  God  witii  marked  solemnity  from 
Kirjath-jearim.  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's  ''presence," 
and  the  golden  cherubim  that  overshadowed  it,  entered 
with  solemn  rites  into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress. 

On  this  occasion  David  appears  to  unite,  like  the 
Assyrian  kings,  the  priestly  and  the  royal  functioDB, 
though  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  both  present.  (1 
Chron.  xv.)  He  appoints  all  the  service  of  the  Levites, 
and  stirs  them  up  to  their  duty.  He  has  pitched  a  tent 
for  the  ark  of  God,  and  they  are  to  bring  it  up  "  as 
Moses  commanded/'  The  prophet  Nathan  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controller  and  adviser  of  the 
future,  but  it  is  David  who  offers  the  sacrifices  and 
gives  the  benediction  to  the  people,  and  feasts  them  in 
his  new  home  and  future  city — "the  city  of  David." 
No  fewer  than  eleven  of  the  Psahns,*  either  in  their 
traditional  titles  or  internal  evidence,  bear  marks  of 
having  been  composed  for  this  high  festival,  in  the 
musical  glories  of  which  the  poet-king,  playing  on 
stringed  instruments,  also  personally  shared. 

JEBUSALEM. 

Jerusalem,  we  thus  observe,  becomes  the  capital  at  a 
late  era  iu  the  career  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  Thebes, 
Eome,  Athens,  Shechem    even,   have  histories   whicL 

•  6th,  29th,  30th,  15th,  46th,  101ft,  68th,  24th,  132ncl,  while  parts 
of  the  105th  and  106th  Pialms  are  giyen  in  1  Chron.  xtL,  in  the 
historical  accoont  of  the  heartfelt  ceremoaf . 
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extend  back  to  tlie  earliest  respective  periods  of  etck 
nation ;  bat  Jerusalem  lay  long  unknown  avra  as  a 
heathen  fortress  in  the  midst  ot  the  IVomised  Lsni 
It  is  strange  to  think  how  often  Joshius  Delbaait, 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  eren  David,  must  haire  passed  aai 
repassed  those  grey  hills  and  spacious  csrvems  in  idaA 
David  had  hidden  himself,  when  he  £ed  to  the  mom- 
tains,  unconscious  of  the  fame  reserved  for  ZiaaL  is  emj 
future  age.  (Ezek.  v.  5) 

The  erection  of  the  new  capital  at  JercLsaleni  intro- 
duces us  to  a  new  era  in  David's  life.  He  now  beoMM 
a  king,  on  the  scale  of  the  great  oriental  sorereigBS  d 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  "  I  have  made  thee  a  great  Bsme, 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  Ae 
world,''  says  the  Lord,  by  Nathan  the  prophet.  Witfaia 
ten  years  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  he  had  reduced 
to  a  state  of  permanent  subjection  the  Philistines  on  ilie 
west,  the  Moabites  on  the  Ct'^st,  the  Syrians  on  Ae 
north-east,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  the  Edomites  os 
the  south,  and  finally  the  Ammonites;  and  a  general 
peace  then  followed,  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
the  peaceful  Solomon,  the  son  bom  to  hira  at  tUs 
crisis. 

King  David  was  a  man  of  war;  the  Scripture  out- 
lines his  character;  he  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the  stem 
virtues  of  their  older  system  to  the  full  cultivation  and 
civilization  of  a  later  age.  '^The  son  of  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite,  cunning  in  playing,  a  mighty  valiant  man, 
a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters,  and  a  comely 
person,  and  the  Lord  is  with  him  "  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18). 
This  portrait  formed  his  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Saul.  The  Lord  placed  him  at  that  point  in  the  Hebrew 
history  when  the  heathen  nations  wore  yet  to  be  over- 
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come^  and  many  of  David's  pealniB  remain  to  tlioir  the 
iqnrit  in  wliick  he  ovexcame  ihem,  Paaims  Ix.  6 — IS, 
eviii.  7—13,  describe  iiie  assaaUi  on  P^xa;  and  Psalms 
XX.  and  xxi.,  tdl  of  a  general  unioxi  of  reUgiou  trast 
and  military  prowesa. 

He  was  the  maai  for  his  time.  So  £yr  front  fiudUen 
that  we  now  derive  our  chief  instruction  not  from  the 
history  of  his  conquests  and  his  splendour,  but  from  hia 
humble  penitence  a&er  his  recorded  czimea.  His  pas* 
sicm  and  his  iendemess,  his  geoerositj  and  Im  fieroe- 
ness,  stand  out  in  bold  light  and  fshadow  in  the  histooy 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  Lord  chose  him  and  his.  The 
Christ  is  far  less  often  called  tJie  son  of  Ahrabam, 
than  the  ''  S<Hi  of  David.''  Most  of  DaviiFa  sins, 
and  the  sorrows  that  grew  out  of  them,  i^nrang  from  the 
polygamy,  with  all  its  evil  oonsequeoioeB,  into  wbidi  he 
had  plunged  on  coming  to  the  throne,  thus  forsaking 
the  law  for  the  king,  so  wisely  given  by  Moses.  But 
one  thing  he  had  always  on  his  heart,  to  entreat  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  in  his  city  and  his  kingdom.  In  a 
day  when  he  had  assembled  all  the  pances  aad  ^^aptaina 
of  Israel — 

**  Then  DaTid  the  king  stood  up  upon  his  feet,  and  nid,  Hear  me,  mj 
brethren,  and  mj  people :  As  for  me,  I  had  in  mine  heart  to  IraSd  as 
house  of  rest  for  the  ark  of  the  oorenamfc  «f  tiM  LoBd,  and  tethe  foot- 
stool of  our  God,  and  had  made  ready  for  the  building. 

"  But  God  said  unto  me,  Thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  for  mj  name^ 
because  thou  hast  been  a  man  of  war,  and  hast  shed  blood. 

'*  Howbeit  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  choieme  before  aU  the  home  of  mj 
father  to  be  king  OTer  Israel  for  ereiu 

"And  of  all  my  sons,  (for  the  Lord  hath  giyen  me  manj scms), he 
hath  chosen  Solomon  my  son  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  oyer  IsraeL 

"  And  He  said  unto  me^  Solomon  iSbj  Bon,be  shall  baild  my  hoose  and 
my  courts;  liar  I  haTe  diosen  him  to  be  my  son,«nd  I  win  beliii 
Father." 
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So  David  slept  with  liis  fathers,  and  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  David.  He  lives  in  his  undying  and  inspired 
songs,  most  precious  in  their  prophecies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  and  to  this  day  he  makes  himself  a  place  ia 
every  Christian  heart,  a  place  nearest  and  dearest  in 
our  darkest  hours  of  sorrow  and  tribulation. 

SOLOXON. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  are  scanty:  Aa 
life  of  David  occupies  sixteen  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel,  twenty-four  of  the  Second  Book^  two  chapten 
of  the  First  of  Kings,  and  nineteen  chapters  of  the  Fini 
of  Chronicles ;  but  that  of  Solomon  his  son  fills  caoij 
eleven  chapters  of  the  First  of  Kings,  i.— xi ;  and  nine 
chapters  of  Second  of  Chronicles,  i. — ix. 

"The  compilers  of  the  sacred  books  felt  a  troa in- 
spiration that  the  wanderings,  wars,  and  sufferings  of 
David  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages 
than  the  magnificence  of  his  son.  There  seems  to  ha?e 
been  another  book  evidently  consulted  by  them,  but 
not  inspired,  'The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon' 
(see  1  Kings  xi.  41),  and  from  this  book  came  probabfy 
the  miscellaneous  facts  concerning  the  commerce  and 
splendour  of  his  reign. 

"  Under  the  influences  of  Bathsheba,  David,  and 
Nathan,  the  boy  grew  up.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
he  must  have  passed  through  the  revolt  of  Absalom 
and  shared  his  father's  exile.  He  would  be  taught  ail 
that  priests,  or  Lcvites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach; 
music  and  song,  and  the  'Book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord'  in  such  portions  as  were  then  written.  In  the 
course  of  years  he  emulated  his  father's  psalms;  the 
2nd,  45th,  72nd,  127th,  are  on  good  grounds  referred 
to  his  time." 
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The  growing  interconrse  of  Israel  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  now  led  to  a  further  knowledge  of  the  out- 
lying world  than  had  fallen  to  David's  lot.  Science  and 
art,  music  and  poetry,  had  in  this  age  received  a  new 
impulse,  and  were  moving  on  with  [rapid  steps  towards 
such  perfection  as  the  Hebrews  were  capable  of  attaining. 
In  the  midst  of  these  expansions  the  young  sovereign, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  came  to  the  throne ; 
born  to  the  purple,  his  soul  cradled  in  grand  liturgies, 
and  trained  to  think  unceasingly  of  the  surpassing 
palace  of  Jehovah,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  builder. 
The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique ;  never 
before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  take 
such  a  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East ; 
able  to  ally  itself,  or  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  stretching  from  the  Biver  Euphrates 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  itself; — receiving  annual  tribute  from 
many  subject  princes. 

The  home  policy  of  Solomon  appears  to  have  been 
to  remove  all  pretenders  to  the  throne  and  troublesome 
persons  at  once  out  of  his  way,  as  Adonijah,  and 
Abiathar,  the  high  priest  who  had  adhered  to  him ;  the 
latter  being  banished  to  his  native  village,  and  his  life 
spared  only  on  account  of  his  having  been  David's 
faithful  friend  (see  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27).  The  high 
priesthood  was  transferred  to  another  family  than  that 
of  Eli,  more  ready  than  Abiathar  had  been  to  pass 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  to  accept  the  voices 
of  the  prophets  as  greater  than  the  oracles  which  had 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  priesthood  through  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim. 
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THS  USIH  AND  THUIUaif  • 

These  nntranskted  words  signify  "JA^Aaf^  md, 
^'  Perfectioiis/''  What  tiiej  mea&t  the  Jews  nxaat  kavs 
known  np  to  the  time  of  Bolomon ;  but  now  on  ere 
we  meet  but  with  confessions  of  ignoraaoe 
them.  From  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6^  we  learn  ihst  they ' 
something  by  which  the  Lord  had  been  wont  to  i 
inquiry  through  the  high  priest^  and  by  whicfai  He  did 
fiat  answer  Saul  when  he  l&rt  inquired*  By  Exod.  zzfii. 
15— SO^  we  learn  that  they  were  placed  wHkm  At 
breastplate  of  judgment  worn  by  the  high  priest^  whieh^ 
with  wreathen  chains  of  gold^  was  attached  to  As 
ahoulder-piecos  of  his  ephod. 

Tho  breastplate  was  of  canning  work,  gold,  bloe^ 
purple^  and  scaiict^  mingled  with  fine  twined  linen  in  xfti 
^foursquare''  construction,  and  upon  this  g^nndwodc 
of  gorgeous  colour  were  "  filled  in'*  glittering  jewels,  k 
four  rows — ruby,  topaz,  and  carbuncle ;  emerald,  sap- 
phire^ and  diamond;  opal,  agate,  and  amethyst;  besyli 
onyx,  and  jasper;  each  gem  set  in  gold  and  gravas 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IormL 
There  is  especial  mention  made  of  the  i$iner  side  of  tlie 
breastplate,  and  on  this  inner  side  were  to  be  pIsK^ed  die 
Urim  and  the  Thummim.  They  would  be  "  on  Aaraifs 
heart  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord,  and  he  waa  te 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  hm 
heart  before  the  Loinl  continually.'' 

Not  a  word  describes  this  Urim  and  Thmmmnu 
They  are  mentioned  as  familiar  to  Moses  and  the  people^ 
they  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar,  and  when  Jodina  m 
appointed  as  successor  to  Mosra,  it  is  said  Eleazar  file 
priest  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 
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Moses  meations  the  Uiim  and  ISramsdm  as  tiie 
crowning  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Dent.  xxxiiL  8^  9). 
Such  inquiries  as  the  following  seem  to  hare  beea  made 
of  the  Lord,  and  aaswered  doubtless  by  i^ese  meanSy 
always  in  conjioicticm  w^  a  priest  and  mt  ephod : — 


"  Shall  the  children  of  Israel  go  out^  or  fhaU  they  oime  i&  ?"- 
Num.  xxtu.  21. 

**  Who^all  go  vp  for  nsmgasust  the  CaaMmtei  first  f—JxTDon  L  L 

*<  Which  of  UBshiJl  go  up  first  to  the  hattLe  againrt  <iie  ^hildzen  of 
Beiyamin?"— Ji7j>GSBzx.  18. 

'*  Shall  I  go  and  smite  those  Philistines  ?"— 1  Sax.  xziiL  2. 

*WiIl  the  men  of  E.eilah  deliyer  mo  into  the  hand  of  flAnl?**— 
iSuc  zziu.  11. 

The  answer  is  in  all  cases  VBry  brief,  and  asnonnts  to 
little  more  than  an  affirmative,  or  a  negatiye,  and  one 
question  only  is  ajisw€a*ed  a^  a  tune. 

A  £a.y0arite  idew  of  Jewish  and  aome  Christiaa 
writers  has  be^i  that  the  answer  <tf  God  was  taken  bam 
the  twelve  stones  of  the  breasi^te,  and  that  upon 
these,  such  letters  were  illnminated  as  replied  to  the  in- 
quiry;  but  this  does  not  recognize  the  distinctioii  whick 
Scripture  clearly  makes  bei^een  the  Urim  and  tibe 
Breastplate;  neitkor  does  anyoiJier  hypothesis  aaem 
entirely  satis&ctozy. 

There  is  a  cnrioas  &ct  in  eonneotum  with  the  ido- 
latrous symbolism  of  Egypt  that  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  subject.  On  iie  breast  of  well  nigh  every 
member  of  their  priestly  caste  there  hung  a  pectoral 
plate  corresponding  in  position  and  size  to  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest  of  Israel^  and  in  many  of  them 
we  find  in  the  centre  of  such  plate,  right  over  the 
heart  of  the  priestiy  mmnmy — as  the  Urim  was  to  be 
on  the  heart  of  Aaron — ^the  myuiic  Scaraboeus  beetle, 
the  known  symbol  of  Light  and  Life  among  the  Egyp- 
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tiazis,  another  rendering  of  ihe  '^  orb  and  wings^'^  or 
another  Sun  in  miniatore.  These  same  Scarabaai, 
engraved  with  Assyrian  emUcms  and  characters^  Mr. 
Layard  notices  as  often  found  among  Assyrian  mins. 
There  is  tits  figure  of  one  iviih  spread  wings  on  a  amall 
white  lozenge  stone^  in  the  glass  case  whidh  stands  first 
in  the  Eouynnjik  Gallery. 

The  heathen  rendering  in  a  former  case  led  ns  up 
to  the  grand  Original.  May  not  the  XJrim  and  the 
Thummim  in  all  probability  haye  been  cherabic  forms 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  breastplate^  between  which 
the  '^  Divine  Presence^'  in  some  way  manifested  itself 
by  light  or  warmth  upon  the  priest's  hand  thrust  into 
the  ephodf  '^  Withdraw  thine  hand/'  says  Saul  to 
the  priest  on  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod  (1  Sam.  xiy. 
3^  19)^  and  he  then  dashes  into  the  battle  as  if  he 
had  received  the  sign  from  the  Urim.  The  Lord, 
when  convincing  Moses  of  his  miraculous  call  to  the 
leadership  of  the  people^  had  given  him  a  sign  by 
the  hand^  had  told  him  to  'thrust  his  hand  into 
his  bosom^  and  he  drew  it  forth  leprous  and  white  as 
snow ;  and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again^  and 
it  was  restored  whole  as  the  other.''  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  presence  of  God  to  human  sense  in  Old 
Testament  times  was  always  by  light  or  fire.  AJas^ 
that  sinful  man  should  have  built  upon  this  fact,  fire 
worship ! 

Perhaps  the  following  texts  may  give  further  hints 
upon  this  subject : — 

*^  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded  Ij 
the  hand  of  Moses." 

*'  The  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  by  the  hand  of  Hosea.**— 
Lkv.  Tiii.,  iz. 

''The  commandments  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Mosea.**— Kmc 
It.  87. 
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^^  By  lot  was  their  inhwitawmjig  thd  Lord  oonmumdad  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."— Josh.  xiT.  2. 

<'  According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Hoaea." — 
Josh.  zxii.  9. 

'*Thoa  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  ICoaee  and 
Aaron."— Pb.  IxxviL  20. 

The  material  of  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  symbol 
varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  it  nught 
be  of  blue  porcelain,  jasper,  cornelian,  or  lapis  laznli. 
We  have  no  data  for  the  material  of  the  Jewish 
'^  Urim/'  If  it  was  to  represent  light  it  wonld  pro- 
bably be  colourless  and  clear.  ''A  white  stone''  is 
promised  in  Rev.  ii.  17,  to  him  that  overcometh,  and 
in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
save  him  that  receiveth  it.  On  the  Egyptian  ScarabsBi 
were  sometimes  graven  the  symbolic  eye  of  Divine 
Providence,  or  the  sacred  name  of  their  greatest  god. 

The  further  facts  concerning  the  IJrim  and  Thummim 
are  few  and  decisive.  Never,  after  the  days  of  David^ 
is  the  ephod  with  its  appendages  connected  with  counsel 
from  Jehovah.  Abiathar  is  the  last  priest  who  uses  it  for 
that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9).  The  utterances  of 
the  Prophets  speaking  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  were 
to  supersede  the  oracles  of  the  XTrim.  The  sense  of 
hearing  was  to  be  addressed,  and  no  longer  that  of 
sight.  The  nation  on  their  return  firom  the  captivity 
desired  a  priest  with  the  XTrim  and  the  Thummim,  but  he 
was  no  more  found.  No  relic  of  the  ark*or  its  golden 
cherubim  remain,  and  none  from  Solomon's  Temple 
were  preserved  to  tempt  Christ's  followers  to  idolatry.  If 
they  had  been,  in  these  days  of  fresh  reverence  for  the 
external  and  the  sensuous,  who  can  tell  but  they  might 
have  been  worshipped  like  the  crucifix  of  Bome  ? 

All  that  we  can  discern  of  the  XTrim  and  the  Thummim 
may  yet  shadow  forth  to  us  what  is  intimately  known 
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to  e^ery  real  £D]k>wer  of  Christ  li  cpeda  in  0jrBbd 
of  the  PRESENCE  of  the  Lord  within  m^  of  our  being 
when  washed  in  his  redeeming  blood,  the  "  Tempiea  flf 
the  Holy  GhosL''    Did  He  not  praj  to  the  Fafliev— 

**  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  thej  may  be  made  perfect  in  odbi 
tad  tint  the  world  may  know  that  tiK>a  Inet  mat  m^  «nd  hmt  lovod 
thflB,  M  tlwu  hMt  lored  ne."— Johh  XTii.2S. 

Onr  great  High  Priest  ever  bears  ns  on  his  heart; 
shall  He  not  oyer  dwell  in  onrs  7 

It  is  qnite  possible  that  the  light  from  the  XJrim  aad 
llinmmim  within,  shone  through  the  predons  stoxiea  of 
the  breastplate  (significant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel)  yisiU^ 
to  those  without ;  as  the  light  and  love  of  Jesus  in  the 
heart,  will  be  evident,  especially  to  the  brethren  in 
Christ,  "the  household  of  faith,"  who  know  for them^ 
selves  the  Divine  source  of  that  illumination, 

Solomon's  glory. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  is  twice  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  lasted  forty  years ;  but  if  so,  Behoboam  his  sqd, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  forty-first  year,  aoflk 
have  been  bom  a  year  before  his  father's  very  early 
accession,  and  as  his  mother  was  Naamah  the  Am- 
monitess,  Solomon  must  from  his  youth  have  fiiSen 
under  the  influence  of  a  strange  wife,  which  does  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  narrative  of  God's  especial 
blessing  to  him.  Still,  with  the  habits  of  the  time^  this 
is  not  impossible.  Josephus  gives  the  duration  of  hig 
reign  as  eighty  years.  (See  Cassell's  "  Bible  Diction- 
ary,'*  article  Chronology,) 

The  very  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his  reign 
was  to  make  aflinity  with  Egypt.  He  married  Fhamoh's 
daughter   (1   Eangs  iii.   I}.      Since  the  time  of  the 
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Ezodq^  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
CQimtries^  and  Solomon's  marriage  is  thooghtr  to  hove 
been  a  political  movement.  The  immediate  results 
were^  perhaps,  £&Yonrable  enough.  The  new  qaeen 
bronght  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier  city  of  Gezer. 
Gifts  from  the  nobles  of  Israel  and  of  Tyre  were  lavished 
at  her  feet,  and  a  separate  and  stately  palace  wag  bnflt 
for  her,  ere  long,  outside  of  the  city  of  David,  where  she 
dwelt  with  ''the  virgins  her  fellows,^'  probably  eon- 
forming  partially  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted  country. 

The  ultimate  issue  of  this  alliance  ^Kywed  that  it 
was  really  hoUow  and  impolitic.  The  court  of  Egypt 
welcomed  the  festive  Jeroboam  when  known  to  aspire 
to  the  kingly  power,  and  there  we  may  well  beHeve  was 
planned  the  scheme  that  led  to  the  rebelEon  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak  on  ijie 
weakened  kingdom  oi  Sdomon^s  son.  Against  this  we 
have  to  set  the  visible  advantages  of  the  trade  opened 
by  Solomon  in  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  supply  of 
chariot  horses.  Solomon  was  a  merchaart  king,  his 
alliance  with  the  Phcenicians  was  only  the  continuonee 
of  that  of  his  father  David,  and  Israel  was  to  be  supplied 
from  Tyre  with  the  nwterials  for  the  Temple  The  open- 
ing of  Joppa  as  a  port,  created  ^  new  coasting  trade,  and 
the  materials  from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on  floats^ 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chroo.  ii.  16).  The  chief 
architect  of  the  Temple,  though  an  Isradite  on  the 
mother's  side,  was  yet  by  birth  a  l^rian,  whose  name 
was  Hiram,  like  the  King  of  Tyre. 

The  imports  of  Tyre  were  letamed  in  exports  of 
Solomon^s  oil  and  wiue,  and  even  in  iske  after  age  of 
Herod,  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  said  to  be 
nourished  by  Judea. 

The  Jews  now  joined  tiie  PhoBBicians  in  their  voyages 
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of  commerce^  and  Solomon's  wide  possessions  opened  a 
new  world  in  this  way  for  the  Tyrom^.  The  new  ships 
were  manned  by  Phoenicians,  bat  built  at  Solomon's 
expense;  they  sailed  down  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  the  Ophir  either  of  Arabia  or  India;  and  to 
Sheba,thelandof  the  sonsof  Joktan,  and  after  three  years' 
absence  brought  back  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones  and 
woods,  spices  and  ivory,  and  now  forms  of  animal  life 
'^  apes  and  peacocks/'  We  are  told  that  Solomon  him- 
self travelled  to  Ezion-geber,  perhaps  to  see  this  fleet  set 
sail  (2  Chron.  viii.  17),  and  then  may  have  followed  the 
thoughts  which  appear  in  the  Psalms  on  the  wonders  of 
the  great  deep,  and  on  doing  business  in  great  waters 
(Ps.  cvii.  23-HJO).  This,  however,  was  but  one  branch 
of  the  traffic  organized  by  Solomon. 

To  him  was  owing  the  foundation  of  cities,  like  Tad- 
mor  in  the  wilderness,  and  others  on  the  route  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  each  its  own  special  market  for 
chariot  horses,  and  stores,  while  the  erection  of  towns 
on  the  Lebanon  points  to  a  still  more  distant  commerce, 
and  opened  out  the  resources  of  Central  Asia. 

And  so  the  fame  of  Solomon's  glory  and  his  wisdom 
were  ever  spreading,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  before 
noticed,  heads  the  trains  of  other  strangers  from  far 
countries,  who  watched  doubtless  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord.  And  while  Solomon  felt  himself 
"as  a  little  child,"  in  comparison  with  the  vast  work 
to  which  he  was  called,  he  lived  in  the  light  of  Grod's 
favour.  Of  the  Lord  he  desired  wisdom  and  obtained 
it ;  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  to  judge  the  people, 
and  to  organize  their  groat  institutions.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  said  that  he  desired  holiness  as  his  father 
David  had,  and  he  was,  though  he  knew  it  not,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  of  temptation,  firom  abounding 
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riches  and  innumerable  wives.  The  precepts  of  Moses 
were  altogether  forgotten — all  the  drinking  vessels  of  his 
two  palaces  were  of  pure  gold.  Silver  was  in  Jerosaleni 
plentiful  as  stones^  and  cedar  wood  as  sycamores. 

Wealth  seemed  boundless.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  many  trades  for  the  king's  service.  Tribute  was 
ever  pouring  in.  Vineyards  appeared  ever  fruitful,  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  suppUed  the  king's  pro- 
visions loyally  in  turn  (1  Kings  iv.  21 — 27).  The  total 
amount  brought  into  the  king's  treasury  in  gold,  exclusive 
of  tribute  in  kind,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  sixty -six 
talents  in  the  year  (1  Kings  x.  14).  The  coincidence  of 
this  number  with  the  number  in  Rev.  xiii.  18,  it  has 
been  remarked,  can  scarcely  be  considered  casual.  The 
glory,  wisdom  and  wealth  of  Solomon  seem  held  up  as  the 
representatives  of  all  earthly  wisdom,  glory  and  wealth, 
and  Christ  lays  in  ras  balance  with  them — only  a  lUy — 
for  all  came  short  of  his  light  and  his  purity.  Seven  is 
the  number  of  perfection,  and  six  came  short  of  it ;  and 
it  was  short  even  of  the  possesser's  own  needs,  for  no 
finances  could  bear  the  strain  of  Solomon's  magnificence 
and  selfish  luxury.  His  treasury  became  empiy  and  his 
monopolies  irksome,  and  his  own  people  came  to  com- 
plain of  "  his  grievous  yoke  "  (1  Kings  xii.  4);  he  copied 
the  Pharaohs  in  his  grandeur,  and  copied  them  also  in 
disregard  of  human  suffering. 

The  men  of  Judah  watched  for  seven  long  years  the 
rise  of  the  Cyclopean  foundations  of  vast  stones  which 
yet  remain  when  all  beside  has  perished ;  these  gradually 
rose  up  and  covered  the  area  of  the  threshing  floor  of 
Araunah,  till  at  last,  *'  like  some  tall  palm,  the  massive 
fabric  grew"  to  its  perfection,  and  the  day  arrived  when 
the  ark  from  Zion  was  to  be  brought  to  its  new  home, 
and  as  it  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctuary. 
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the  doud,  "the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  '^ihe 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.    The  two  tables  at 
within  it^  the  manna^  and  Aaron's  rod  that  badded^keiif 
the  links  that  connected  the  wilderness  life  of  the  ] 
with  this  their  "  Solomon's  glory/' 

Alas,  that  a  sorereign  so  honoured  and  eren  1 
of  Gx>d,  departed  afterwards  from  the  shadow  of  Si 
wings^  did  not  dweU  «»  "  thx  Psesencs."  Tkan  M 
on  him,as  on  other  crowned  volnptnaries,  the  weHJMSi 
that  seemed  written  upon  all  things,  and  which  ks 
impressed  on  the  world  for  oror— 

**Taxiitj  of  TBnitiet ;  all  is  nniiy.*' 

The  troe  "  Prince  of  Peace"  was  yet  to  come,  and  lb 
"  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  prepared  deep  trooiUi 
for  Solomon.  If  we  have  any  hopes  that  he  returned  it 
the  Lord  in  his  last  days,  we  must  look  keenly  for  Iheni, 
though  no  certainty  rewards  us,  in  Ecclesiastes,  the  kat 
of  the  three  books  that  remain  to  tell  the  history  ef 
his  mind ;  the  first,  his  '^  Song,"  points  to  the  i 
of  his  youth;  the  Proverbs  are  the  practical, 
tial  thoughts  of  his  riper  age ;  and  the  inspired  ''  Gca^ 
fessions  of  the  Preacher,^  are  often  used  of  the  Spink 
to  draw  souls  from  things  earthly  to  things  heavenly; 
as,  indeed,  in  a  mystical  sense,  the  ^^Song"  is  caused  to 
tell  of  the  love  of  the  soul  to  its  risen  Christ. 

It  is  said  that  both  Ecclesiastes  and  the  ^^  Song''  were 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  received  into  the  canon  of  inspi- 
ration by  the  Rabbis  of  the  great  synagogue.  Yet  that 
in  including  these  books,  as  well  as  the  Proverbs,  thej 
acted  by  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all. 

TYIX. 

There  are  some  who  take  a  sunnier  view  of  ScdomoB'a 
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life  and  choracter-^wlio  consider  that  liis  deep  declension 
only  shaded  the  brightness  of  what  was  really  his  testi- 
mony for  God,  and  showed  the  weakness  of  all  flesh  when 
depending  on  its  own  strength.  They  refer  to  the  influ- 
ence of  both  Darid  and  Solomon  over  Tyre,  and  through 
the  Tyrians  over  the  whole  known  woild;  so  that  Tyre 
when  she  afterward  apostatized  is  reminded  by  Ezekiel 
of  religious  parilegea  (hat  Meem.  to  have  maUed  tkose 
of  Jndah. 

"  Son  of  man,  saj  onto  the  prince  of  Tyros,  Thus  Miih  the  Lf)i€ 
God:  BecaoBe  thine  heait  is  lifted  iqp,  andihoa  haet  said,  I  am  aOod,  I 
sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  yet  thon  art  a  man,  and 
not  God,  though  thou  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  €k>d. 

'*  Behold,  ihoa  art  iriser  ihsn  Donidl ;  there  is  no  secret  that  thej 
OBI  hide  from  ther: 

<<  With  thy  wisdom  jmd  with  thine  vndsntaadSng  thon  hast  gotten 
thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold  and  silrer  into  thj  treasures : 

**  By  thy  great  [wisdom  and  by  thy  traffick  hast  thou  increased  thy 
ridies,  and  thine  heart  is  Efted  up  1)000080  of  thy  riches : 

"  Therefore  thns  saith  ilia  Lord  Qod;  behold  I  will  hring  strtngen 
upon  thee,  Ihe  tenible  of  the  nations.:  and  they  shall  draw  thsir  swoids 
against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  defile  thy  brightness." 

The  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  Ezekiel  show  how  much 
the  Tyrianfi  umst  have  derived  from  companionship  with 
IsraeL  The  words  of  the  preacher,  the  King  of  Jero- 
salem,  seem  to  have  circulated  through  all  lands,  and 
yet  the  Queen  of  Sheba  owns  that  she  had  heard  nothing 
that  came  into  comparison  with  the  impresinon  of  her 
personal  interviews.  The  commercial  influence  of 'the 
Great  King  doubtless  did  more  than  secure  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks.  In  his  age,  aboid  a  tiuyuscund  year's  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  when  the  Greeks  had  not  learned 
tiheir  letters  and  the  Bomans  had  no  existence,  the 
Jews  and  Tyrians  were  probably  in  many  silent  ways 
the  world's  missionaries  and  instructors,  aHihough  they 
had  not  learned  of  Christ  to  go  and  teach  all  natioiDS, 
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and  would  possibly  have   deemed  it  waste  of  tiieir 
exclusive  rights  to  do  so. 

THE  PBOPHET  JONAH* 

During  all  the  reign  of  Solomon  we  hear  nothing 
in  the  Bible  of  Assyria  or  Babylon ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Euphrates  was  recognized  as  the  boundary  of  Solo- 
mon's kingdom  (2  Chron.  ix.  26)^  suggests  the  inference 
that  the  Mesopotamian  monarchies  were  then  compara- 
tively feeble. 

We  heard  of  Assyria  at  its  rise— in  the  days  of 
Assur  and  Nimrod.  Balaam  mentioned  Assor  in  his 
desert  prophecy.  Mesopotamia  led  Israel  captive  after 
her  grand  conquests  under  Joshua ;  therefore  the  new 
conquerors  could  have  possessed  no  insignificant  military 
power  some  centuries  before  the  building  of  the  Temple 
on  Zion.  And  now  Assyria  looms  again  before  our 
eyes,  as  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jonahs  the  son 
of  Amittai,  saying.  Arise !  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great 
city,  and  cry  against  it ;  for  their  wickedness  is  come 
up  before  Me.'* 

A  most  unusual  commission  for  a  Jewish  prophet ; 
and  it  was  not  the  first  that  had  been  given  to  him,  for 
this  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  a  prophet  of  Gath- 
hepher,  of  Zebulon,  had  predicted  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
(2  Kings  xiv.  25),  and  that  prediction  received  its 
accomplishment  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  earUer 
than  whose  reign,  it  would  seem,  Jonah  must  have  lived. 
Jeroboam  was  thirteenth  King  of  Israel,  son  of  Joash, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  824  B.C.  Jonah's 
date  is  supposed  about  8G2,  and  as  we  must  agam 
remember  that  great  cities  are  'not  hidlt  in  a  day,  it  is  to 
the  Nineveh  of  which  these  very  palaces  at  Nimroud 
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formed  a  part  that  Jonali  comes — ^perhaps,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  time  of  Solomon — ^to  a  "  Nineveh  "  con- 
taining a  vast  population,  more  than  60,000  persons  of 
the  ignorant  or  infant  class,  and  those  and  their  elders 
710^  packed  together  as  in  our  western  cities,  but 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  as  the  different 
mounds  are  now — ^the  city  made  up  of  several  distinct 
walled  quarters,  distinct  from  one  another,  divided  by 
cultivated  lands.  (Isfahan  and  Damascus  to  this  day 
occupy  as  much  space  as  London  or  Paris,  and  do  not 
contain  a  tithe  of  the  population).  We  are  told  that 
the  so-called  Nineveh  was  three  days'  journey  in  extent ; 
and  a  day's  journey  being  twenty  miles,  this  makes  its 
circumference  six^  miles,  which  Mr.  Layard  tells  us 
would  enclose  the  various  mounds  as  in  a  circle,  thereby 
verifying  the  description  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  the  God  of  Israel  who  sent  this  prophet,  pro- 
bably clothed  in  the  prophetic  dress,  a  rough  garment 
of  skin,  to  cry  upon  those  high  places,  and  along  those 
sculptured  corridors,  in  square  and  caravanserai,  bazaar 
and  lane — 

**  Yet  forty  dayB,and  Nineyeh'sbaU  be  OTerthrown.** 

The  Lord  also  prepared  the  heart  of  the  King  of 

Nineveh  to  listen,  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  his  great 

audience-chamber,  surrounded   by  the  nobles  of  his 

court. 

"  He  arose  froza  his  throne  and  laid  aside  hii  robe  firom  him,  and 
covered  himself  with  Backcloth  and  sat  in  ashes." 

He  decreed  sackcloth  and  a  fast  also,  for  man  and 
beast  around  him,  and  set  up  a  mighiy  cry  to  God,  with  a 
command  that  his  people  should  turn  from  their  be- 
setting sin— the  violence  that  was  in  their  hands.  In  a 
Persian  mourning  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the  troops 
^^  shaved  off,  not  only  their  own  hair,  but  similarly  dis- 
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figured  their  horses  and  bmuBts  of  biiriihen.''  '^  A  xdi- 
gioos  Bentiment/'  says  Professor  BawlinBoxi^  ^  seems  to 
have  been  strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  eaify 
Assyrians.^'  And  the  Lord  saw  this  repentance  for  do 
time  to  be  real  and  true.  Our  Sayionr  corroborates  it-* 
"  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas/^  Alas  I  that 
Jonah  seemed  to  hope  that  the  doom  he  had  annoonced 
would  comOj  in  spite  of  that  repentance. 

There  is  a  great  group  of  rains  opposite  Mosul  called 
Xebbi  Ymins ;  and  on  one  of  itsimounds  stands  a  mosque, 
containing  the  so-called  tomb  of  the  prophet  JonaL 
The  sanctity  of  the  place  in  Mnssubnan  eyes  prevented 
Mr.  Layard  from  openly  excavating  here,  as  it  is  iheir 
general  burying-ground«  Colossal  bulla  and  fignras 
were,  however,  discovered  in  that  mound  after  he 
returned  to  England,  and  he  supposes  the  remains  will 
prove  to  be  of  Uie  time  of  Esarhaddon.  Ho  mentions 
two  cylinders  discovered  there,  with  sixty  lines  of  writing 
on  each  side,  and  sajrs  that  one  which  came  into  his  own 
possession,  being  hollow,  had  been  us^d  as  a  candlestick 
by  a  respectable  Turcoman  family.  To  such  base  recent 
uses  have  been  turned  the  records  of  the  Assyrian 
kings. 


ARABIA  AND   ME80P0TAMU. 


THB  FALL  0§  JTOAS. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PALL  OF  JUDAH. 


THS  CENTRAL  PALACB^ITS  DISPLAOSD  SLABS— THB  OBSLXBK— TEB  mfBR 
COSTUMB'-THE  tASLB  OF  KINCMh— SYRIA —  SBBO — A0S8  BBFBBSXNTlD 
ON  THE  NIMBOUD  MOUND—THB  S0X7TH-WBST  PALACE— THB  P&07KS0I 
—ISAIAH  —  KOXnrUN  JIK  OALLBBT  —  MBB0DACH-BALA2XAN  —  OALLBBT 
SLABS— STTSIAN  SLABS — ^BLAX — OUTCASTS  OF  BLAX— DANIEL  IN  SHV- 
SBAN— SBKNACHBBIB — SIB  8IBOB8— SUBTBB&ANBAN  SALL— LACHBH 
— ^BABYLONIAN  BOWLS* 


IJT  we  Iiave  now  made  long  meditatdon  under  the 
shadow  of  tHe  bull  at  the  entrance  of  the  central 
saloon  of  Assyrian  relics  in  the  Museum,  and 


must  direct  our  attention  to  new  treasures  of  antiquity; 
and  ask  where  they  were  found  ?  Not  in  the  North-west 
Palace^  but  in  the  Palace  called  Central^  the  next  ouo 
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to  it  in  the  Nimroud  Mound,  Comparatively  few  relics 
of  this  palace  are  in  England,  or  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Layard ;  he  excavated  to  the  south  of  one  of  the  bulls  and 
came  upon  tombs  :one,  covered  with  an  alabaster  slab, 
contained  parts  of  a  skeleton,  the  skull  entire,  but  aD 
crumbled  to  dust  at  the  entrance  of  the  air;  among  the 
dust  he  found  beads,  two  bracelets  o^  silver,  and  a  pin 
for  the  hair.  In  tombs  beyond  these  were  elegant  vases 
of  highly  glazed  green  pottery,  copper  mirrors,  and 
spoons. 

The  explorer  was  surprised  to  trace,  five  feet  beneath 
these  tombs,  the  remains  of  a  building;  walls  of  tmbaked 
brick  could  yet  bo  seen,  from  which  slabs  seemed  to 
have  been  removed.  After  clearing  away  twenty  tombs, 
a  space  of  fifty  feet  square  presented  a  singular  appear- 
ance. Above,  a  hundred  sculptured  slabs  were  un- 
covered, placed  in  rows  one  against  another,  like  the 
leaves  of  a  gigantic  book,  and  evidently  ready  for  re- 
moval to  another  palace. 

"  Who  had  here  buried  their  dead,"  he  asks,  '^  with 
funeral  vases,  resembling  those  of  the  catacombs 
in  Egypt  after  the  destruction  of  this  Assyrian 
palace  ?" 

The  bas-reliefs  dificred  considerably  from  those  of 
the  North-west  Palace  in  the  caparisons  of  the  horses 
and  in  the  forms  of  the  chariots,  for  there  are  here  eight 
spokes  to  the  wheel  instead  of  six.  The  bulls  at  the 
entrance  are  said  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  North-west  building,  but  Mr. 
Layard  thinks  they  may  not  be  of  the  age  of  the  palace 
itself;  the  distinction  between  the  sculptures  of  this  and 
the  North-west  Palace  was  so  marked,  he  says,  that  the 
short  period  elapsing  between  the  reigns  of  a  father  and 
a  son  would  by  no  means  account  for  it.    Warriors  were 
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mounted  on  camels.  Cities  were  represented  on  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  midst  of  date  groves ;  there  were  battle 
scenes  and  battering-rams.  The  conquered  men  were 
generally  without  helmets  or  armour^  their  hair  falling 
loosely  on  their  shoulders. 

Three  or  four  of  these  slabs,  removed  by  the  labourers 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  were  to  find 
their  place,  not  in  any  fresh  Assyrian  palace,  but  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  represent  the  taking  of 
a  city,  within  the  walls  of  which  grew  Judah's  palm. 
The  place  has  been  sacked,  and  the  conquerors  are 
carrying  off  the  spoil.  Two  eunuchs,  standing  near 
the  gates,  count  as  they  pass,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
driven  away,  and  write  the  numbers  with  a  pen  on 
rolls  of  paper  or  leather.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
bas-relief  are  two  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  two  women  and 
a  child  are  in  each. 


J1W18B  0A.PTZT18. 


The  women  seem  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  they 
appear  to  be  carrying  away  bags  containing  provisions 
or  property  they  have  saved  from  the  spoil.  When  we 
come  to  the  tablets  of  Sennacherib's  Sack  of  Lachish  in 
the  Subterranean  chamber^  figures  of  women  and  children 
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juit  mich  ma  thesa,  mre  mmiistakablj  imnah,  and  m 

both  it  is  bdieved  that  we  possaui  the   staiifi 

menta  illiistniiQ.ve  of  the  fhlfihnent  of  laeiah^a ; 

(Isaiah  HL  16).    To  &ei  all  the  bareness  of  Ae  ( 

of  these  female  prisoners,  we  most  read  the 

of  their  prerious  faxnmes,  which  Solomon's  reign  has 

prepared  us  to  imagiaie.  Isaiah  tfaaadiaws  the  pictom:^* 

^Moreorer  the  Lord  nitii,  Beewise  the  dftoghten  of  Sim  wn 
liMightj,  wilkiag  and  imnniny  m  isbej  go,  md  sulmg  m  tUkfiog  wtk 
iharhets 

**  Therefore  in  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  hraTery  of  ihrn 
tiakling  omamcnta,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round  tiiea  like  tiie  mooa, 

''The  diaina,  and  &e  braedeta,  and  the  nrafflers, 

^The  bonnetii  and  the  omameati  of  thalegi^aadtJiehBtift— ii,id 
the  tablets,  and  the  earrings. 

"  The  rings,  and  nose  jewels, 

"  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  miantles,  and  the  wxmplei^ 
and  the  crisping  pins, 

'*  The  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  the  Taib. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rent ;  and 
instead  of  well  set  hair  baldness  ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher  a  girdhig  of 
sackcloth ;  and  burning  instead  of  beauty. 

'*  Thy  men  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy  mighty  in  the  war. 

«  And  her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn  $  and  she  being  desolate  shall 
sit  upon  the  ground.*' 

In  this  saloon^  ono  of  Judah's  daughters,  in  the  same 
sackcloth,  and  with  her  elegantly  formed  pitcher,  tends 
her  camels — and  issuing  from  the  city  gates,  with  fettered 
hands,  and  driven  by  a  proud  Assyrian,  the  sons  of 
Judah,  with  the  caps  and  turned  up  boots  already  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  lament  and  mourn. 

THE   BLACK  OBELISK. 

But  what  of  the  black  obelisk  ? 

Another  deep  trench  Mr.  Layard  directed  to  be 
dug  at  right  angles  behind  the  northern  bull;  thia 
trench  was  carried  fifty  feet  into  the  Mound,  and  appeared 
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to  yield  but  littler  worth  votice-  Mr.  Layard  did  noli 
mtend  to  pnraae  it  fasetiiery  when  just  as  he  left  the 
spot  a  comer  of  black  maorble  was  musonvred^  lying 
(m  the  veiy  edge  of  the  treaelu  This  comer  was 
part  of  an  obelisk  lying  on  its  tdie^  ten  feefc  bekMr  iha 
surface^  sco^^tared  on  the  foor  sidesi,  having  o&  etudk 
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fire  small  bas-reliefs ;  and  above,  below,  and  between 
them  were  arrow-headod  inscriptions,  210  lines  in 
length ;  all  the  figures  sharp,  and  well  defined. 

The  habits  and  dress  of  the  Assyrian  king  seem  not 
greatly  to  have  varied  from  those  which  distinguished  him 
in  a  former  age ;  he  is  here  twice  represented,  followed  by 
attendants  bearing  his  arms.  He  has  precisely  the  same 
simple  helmet,  and  ''the  Presence**  accompanies  him  as 
before.     In  the  first  compartment,  a  prisoner,  or  mie 
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whom  he  nas  conqaered^  is  at  his  feet^  and  before  him 
his  vizier  with  folded  hands  appears  sabmissiyelj  to  wait 
the  royal  decree  concerning  him.  In  the  second  bas- 
reUef  below^  the  same  figures  are  repeated^  but  the  king 
has  the  royal  umbrella  held  over  him^  and  has  agrain  the 
divining  cup  in  his  hand^  while  some  suppose  that  tlie 
executioner  before  him  is  about  to  administer  a  sentence 
probably  of  bastinado^  and  has  both  hands  filled  with 
the  instruments  for  inflicting  it^  viz.^  thongs  of  leather; 
or  a  somewhat  different  view  may  be  taken  of  the  very 
rough  pictures  which  we  wish  primarily  to  contemplate 
without  seeking  any  light  from  the  inscriptions. 

In  the  first  compartment  the  king  had  in  hand  his 
bow  and  arrows — he  had  just  won  his  victory.  In  the 
second  he  appears  in  peaceful  state— he  ofiers  a  libation 
before  the  Presence.  Perhaps,  like  the  King  of  Babylon^ 
described  by  Ezekiel  in  after  years  (ch.  xxi.  21),  ''He 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,''  to  use  divination,  he  has  "  made  his  arrows  brighi, 
and  consulted  with  images,*'  This  may  explain  the 
double  representation  of  the  king.  It  will  also  be  re- 
marked that  the  person  bowing  down  at  his  feet,  whether 
for  punishment  or  only  in  submission,  has  on  the  peculiar 
cap  and  long  robe — ^the  cap  like  a  bag,  the  end  of  which 
falls  back,  instead  of  towards  the  front  like  the  Phrygian 
cap,  and  this  costume,  wherever  found,  seems  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  to  be  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  third  bas-relief  presents  two  so- 
called  Bactrian  camels  with  the  doable  hump— one  led 
peacefully  by  its  driver,  the  other  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant with  a  lifted  stick;  both  these  personages  wear  a 
short  round  tunic  with  a  girdle,  and  a  fillet  round  the 
head,  and  have  a  much  shorter  beard  than  the  Assyrians^ 
ihough  their  long  hair  falls  behind  in  stiff  curls. 
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The  fourth  bas-reUef,  like  the  third,  may  probably 
be  symbolical— the  Lion,  the  King  of  Assyria,  is  flesh- 
ing his  teeth  in  a  defenceless  stag  or  hind  (in  Gen. 
xlix.  21,  Naphtali  is  said  to  be  as  ''a  hind  let  loose '0 
among  groves  of  palms.  Here  are  Judah's  palms,  and 
in  a  monntainoos  country  signified  by  the  small  emi- 
nences under  the  feet  of  the  animals;  a  second  lion 
seems  quietly  to  possess  the  land.  The  lion  devouring 
his  prey,  the  camel  driver  chastising  his  slow  beast  (slow 
to  pay  tribute),  may  both  be  emblematic  of  conquering 
power,  the  new  power  of  Assyria  over  Judah. 

The  fifth  compartment  in  the  tablet  presents  men 
following  each  other  into  some  kingly  presence,  either 
with  tribute  or  spoil.  They  have  the  cap  with  the  peak 
backwards,  long  fringed  robes,  and  curious  boots,  with 
the  toes  turned  up,  like  those  of  the  men  who  are  leading 
monkeys  on  the  large  tablet  from  the  North-west 
Palace.  We  cannot  give  in  detail  the  subjects  of  the  re- 
maining fiift^en  compartments;  small  representations 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  "  Nineveh  and 
its  Palaces,"  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library,  pp.  339 — 345, 

THE  JEWISH  COSTUME. 

The  peculiar  costume  just  noticed  is 
so  definitely  presented  to  the  eye,  in 
every  age  of  these  sculptures,  that  we 
must  search  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  any 
laws  had  been  given  for  the  general  dress 
of  the  Chosen  Nation;  for  that  may  impress 
a  meaning  on  these  peculiarities  so  con* 
stantly  noticeable  in  the  people  whom  the 
Assyrians  have  humbled  and  vanquished. 

"  The  people  shall  dwell  alone,"  said 
God,  by  the  mouth  of  Balaam   (Num. 
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TTJii,  9).  ^  Shall  direll  in  safetj  alona,^  a^rs  Mbsei 
(Dent,  xrsin.  28),  and  all  the  inBtitates  of  Am  giBti 
lawgiver  tended  to  make  them  do  8o»  Men  are  knomi 
by  their  externals;  and  their  dress  imm  wa  airajigai 

as  to  distingniah  them  &om  other  people. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  Exodns^tiiekffitoriaa 
Tacitns  says  of  the  Jews^  "  that  they  kept  to  their 
antiquated  modes.''  If  we  inquire  what  these  were,  we 
shall  find  laws  given  to  them  about  the  robe,  and  Aa 
heard,,  and  in  the  navratiye  of  Daniel  we  have  some^ 
thing  relating  to  the  hocds  and  the  caps.  The  prophfll 
speaks  of  Shadrach^  Meahach^  and  Abednego^  as  cast 
into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  '^  bound  in  their  ooatey 
their  hosen,  and  their  hats^  and  their  other  gHP> 
ments^^^  We  see  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  warriors 
in  helmets^  but  never  in  hats  or  caps,  or  in  bootSy 
or  "  hosen/' 

The  beards  differ  also.  The  Israelite  was  com- 
manded "  not  to  mar  the  comers  of  his  beard  /*  the 
peak-pointed  beard  (not  squared  as  the  Assyrian's) 
distinguishes  the  conquered  people,  very  often;  and  in 
other  cases  close  black  curls,  without  a  vestige  of 
plaiting,  equally  mark  the  Jew.  He  was  not  to  wear  a 
garment  of  woollen  and  linen  together  (Deut.  xxii.  11), 
and  was  to  make  fringes  upon  the  four  quarters  of  his 
vesture,  and  to  put  upon  the  firinge  a  riband  of  blue. 
The  Lord  in  ordering  this"  costume  throughout  their 
generations,  said,  ^  It  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe, 
that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  do  them/'*  and  t&e 
settlement  of  this  mode  of  apparel  it  appears  was  la- 
*  M.  Botta  repeatedly  notices  at  Slionabad  the  inscriptions  on  tito 
bottom  of  the  dmsei  of  the  Hehiew  prisoners  in  the  ooncifbnii.  ei»> 
raoter. 
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tended  to  hinder  them  from  seeking  perpetnal  variety, 
and  going  ^^  after  their  own  heart  and  their  own  eyes,'^ 
Num.  XV.  39. 

The  Hebrews  did  not  at  all  abhor  the  society  of 
idolaters,  they  liked  it,  and  practised  their  ways. 

"I  know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  corrupt  yourselves,"  says 
Moses,  "  and  turn  aside  firom  the  way,  and  «?il  will  befall  you  in  tSie 
latter  days."— I>ei7Z.  zxxL  29. 

The  obelisk  pictoriaUy  tells  of  Emch  jevil;  there  need 
be  no  laborions  sifting  of  evidence,  no  waiting  even  for 
the  reading  of  inscriptions.  Along  all  the  .walls, 
whether  of  Kouynnjik  or  Khorsabad,  from  this  period 
forward,  there  is  a  nation /oZZen  from  all  the  pride  of  its 
glory,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon — ^bowed  and 
bent  under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor — made  to  render 
up  its  riches  and  most  sacred  treasures.  The  form  of 
the  cups  and  vases  is  often  classic,  so  that  we  ask  in- 
stinctively if  they  are  not  the  vessels  of  the  temple. 
At  EQiorsabad  heavy  fetters  are  clasped  round  those 
same  pointed  boots,  the  hook  is  represented  in  the 
noses  or  lips  of  two  sufferers,  which  is  forcibly 
pulled  by  the  king,  and  we  see  for  ourselves  how  these 
conquerors  were  repaid,  in  their  own  wsy,  when  the 
Lord  said  to  Sennacherib : — 

'*  Because  thy  rage  against  Maraud  thy  tamnlt  la  come  up  into  mine 
ears,  therefore  will  I  put  My  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  My  hridle  in  %  lip, 
and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  cameet.**— Iba. 
zxx?iL  29. 

Bat  ere  we  arrive  at  Sennacherib  in  the  ''Kouyxmjik 
side  gallery,'^  ere  we  leave  the  Central  sfiloon  and  the  old 
Central  palace  of  the  Nimroud  Mound,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  get  a  distinct  view  of  ike  few  dates  which  Scripture 
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histoiy  fixes  by  the  conjunction  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian 
kings  with  those  of  Israel  or  Judah. 

Our  table  goes  as  far  back  in  Israel's  list  as  Jehu^ 
because  from  the  reading  of  the  Obelisk  inscription, 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  fixes  the  scenes  represented  upon  it^ 
to  the  date  of  that  bold  usurper.  The  summary  of  this 
record  of  Shahnaneser  II.  is  that  he  led  twenty-three 
expeditions  into  the  kingdoms  of  his  neighbours^  and 
among  these^  he  names  the  Israelites.  From  all  the 
conquered  peoples  he  took  tribute;  and  the  inscription 
mentions  the  name  of  Hazael  King  of  Syria.  ''I  went 
to  the  towns  of  Hazael  of  Damascus^  and  took  part  of 
his  provisions .''  '^I  received  the  tributes  of  Tjre, 
Sidon  and  Byblus/^ 

Consequently  on  the  submission  of  the  above, 
according  to  Professor  Bawlinson,  follows  that  of  Jehu, 
^^  Son  of  Omri  '^  who  sends  as  tribute  to  Shalmaneser 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion,  together  with 
manufactured  articles  in  the  more  precious  of  the  two 
metals.  In  the  second  line  of  bas-reliefs,  ''  the  chief 
ambassador  of  the  Israelites  is  represented  as  prostrating 
himself  before  the  great  Assyrian  king/' 

This  submission  of  Jehu,  is  not  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  but  a  similar  submission  is,  of  Ahaz  to  Tiglath- 
pileser. 

**  So  Ahaz  sent  messengers  toTiglath-pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  saying, 
I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son.  Come  up  and  saye  me  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Kmg  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Israel,  which  rise 
up  against  me. 

"And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  King's  house,  and  sent  it  for  a 
present  to  the  king  of  Assyria."— 2  Knras  xyL  7,  8. 

The  tribute  or  spoil,  whichever  it  may  be,  seems  ren- 
dered in  the  form  of  elephants'  tusks  (Mr.  Forster  reads 
over  theminold  Arabic,  darciar, shed  tusks), gold  dust,rich 
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YeBtnreB  and  vases^  precioos  woocLb^  wine-fiidns  wl 
firoits^  copper  caldrons  or  kettledrams,  all  borne  bj  tlie 
Vearers  of  the  long  robes^  some  cf  them  w]&  flietai 
ronnd  their  heads  and  bare  feet.  Besides  tbe  pfobaUf « 
symboheal  animalR  on  the  first  side  (see  p.  S79,  and  ft 
is  observable  that  Tiglath-Pileser  is  said  to  have  \ 
captive  '' Naphtali/'  2  Kings  xv.  29),  otiher 
appear  in  the  procession ;  the  elephant  and 
eamels  and  apes;  some  are  dressed  for  the 
according  to  heathen  cnstom,  so  that  xaon  and 
are  declared  sabjogated  to  the  Assyrian  Idng  of  i 

There  might  be,  of  course,  two  'wsays  of  jeadia^  tha 
pictures  of  this  obelisk,  to  b^n  from  the  tap  and  read 
down  each  side,  or  to  begin  with  the  king  at  tha  §af 
and  read  on  to  the  xight  or  left.  If  read  rotmd,'^  the 
turned  up  toes  and  twisted  caps  are  fbnnd  an  thna 
levels,  out  of  five.  The  certain  decaphexment  of  Hhe 
inscription  must,  after  .all,  perhaps  determine  which  is  the 
right  way. 

Sir  Henry  says  this  is  Shalmaneser^s  obelisk,  bsfc  aa 
earlier  Shabnaneser  than  the  one  said  in  the  Bible  to  hane 
''come  up  againsf  Samaria.  It  seems  to  have  been  readg 
to  he  carried  away  with  the  sculpturesf  by  Esarhaddon, 
for  HIS  palace  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Nimrond 
Mound,  for  it  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  had  been 
buried  ten  feet  deep,  for  five-and-twenty  centuries, 
when  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence  so  remarkably 
guided  towards  it,  the  appai'ontly  unprofitable  trendi. 

*  Sir  H.  Bawllnson  reads  round  the  monument  beginning  at  Che  top. 
His  whole  translation  is  given  in  '*  Nineveh  and  PersepoIiBy**  hj  IffV 
Yaux,  pp.  263 — 271.  He  admits  that  he  does  not  find  the  epigrapba  or 
snperscriptions  over  the  pictures  ^  follow  the  oiTeringi." 

tSaep-Sea. 
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SYI^IA. 


Before  the  Kings  of  Assyria  come  into  colKsion 
•with  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Scripture  records,  there  are 
Kings  of  Syria  who  must  be  distinguished  from  them 
ais  in  our  recent  table.  We  must  get  a  clear  idea  of 
Syria,  the  Hebrew  Aram.  We  find  from  Genesis  that 
Aram  was  the  youngest  of  the  unchosen  sons  of  Sbem ; 
the  most  ancient  Syria  was  probably  Tsyria,  the  country 
about  Tyre.  The  land  of  Aram  commences  on  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  stretches  northward  to  the 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  eastward  to  the 
Khabour.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus, Aram-Naharaim,'  or  Mesopotamia,  and  Padan- 
Aram,  or  Syria  of  the  Plains. 

Modem  research  says  that  its  first  occupants  were 
Hamitic.  The  Hittites,  Jebusites,  and  Amorites,  are 
connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Cush 
and  Misraim.  These  nomad  races  then  become  leavened 
with  Semitic  influence,  and  Abraham  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  Semitic  emigrant  come  to  dwell  in  their  territory. 
Probably  others  had  gone  before  him,  which  accounts 
for  his  finding  such  names  as  Abimelech  and  Eliezer  of 
Damascus.  The  most  ancient  Syria  must  have  been 
broken  up  into  petty  kingdoms,  and  it  is  even  said 
by  tradition,  that  Abraham  was  King  of  Damascus. 

Damascus  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  yet  inha- 
bited ;  she  sits  as  when  her  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar 
were  known  to  Naaman ;  as  when  she  burst  on  the  view  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  throned  amid  her  gardens  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  The  spot  has  never  been  desolate  since  the 
first  shepherd  arrived  with  his  flocks  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  pitched  his  tents  beside  its  crystal  waters. 

Joshua  must  have  had  many  contests  with  Syria,  but 
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the  Jews  and  Syrians^  under  that  name,  first  fong^ht  in  fhe 
time  of  David,  and  the  Syrians  were  conquered.  Thejr 
threw  off  the  yoke,  however,  at  the  division  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  great  nsang  ^ 
Assyrian  empire.  The  Syrians  come  into  onr  Scriptme 
chart  under  their  Benhadads,  a  general  kingly  name  lika 
Phuraoh. 

KEBO. 

We  cannot  notice  all  the  treasures  of  the  CSentnl 
Saloon,  but  over  against  the  obelisk  stand  two  figures  ci 
the  Babylonian  god  Nebo,  forwarded  to  this  oountzy  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  from  the  South-east 
Palace  of  Nimroud.  Professor  Bawlin- 
son  says  there  is  little  to  prove  the  early 
worship  of  Nebo,  and  no  Scripture  re- 
ference to  him  in  primeval  times.  An 
Assyrian  king  was,  however,  named 
after  him  in  the  twelfth  century,  B.C.; 
and  in  later  ages,  the  chief  seat  of  his 
worship  was  Borsippa,  the  great  and 
famous  Birs-Nimroud  being  dedicated 
to  his  honour. 

The  kings  of  Babylon  take  their 
names  from  him — Nabo-Nidus,  Nebu- 
zaredan,  Nebu-chadnezzar ;  and  he  is 
named  in  Scripture  in  association  with 
Bel.  The  ponderous  and  erect  ap- 
iHK  ooo  vsao.  pearance  of  this  idol  would  seem  al- 
luded to  in  the  words — 

**B6l  boweth  down,  Nebo  ttoopeth.  Their  idols  were  upon  the 
beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle.  Tour  carriages  were  hearj  laden  ;  they  ve 
a  burden  to  the  weary  beast  They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together. 
They  could  not  deliver  the  burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  o^ 
tiTity."— Isi..  xlvi.  1,  2. 
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The  great  importance  of  the  resttrrection  of  these 
heathen  deities,  as  witnesses  of  the  trnth  of  Gted's  Word/ 
may  be  deduced  from  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Jehovs^ 
has  permitted  their  graven  images  to  be  presented  afresh 
to  the  eyes  of  men  when  history  had  forgotten  their 
similitude.  "  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  write  history 
till  Nineveh  was  in  her  grave/' 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  said  to  read  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racters on  Nebo's  robe  as  follows : — "  That  this  statue  was 
dedicated  by  the  sculptor  to  Phulukh  (Pnl),  the  King 
of  Assyria,  and  to  his  lady,  Sammuramit,  or  Semiramis, 
Queen  of  the  Palace'*  (the  date  being  seen  in  our  table,  772 
B.C.)  Not  all  the  epithets  that  follow  can  be  understood, 
but  it  is  declared  tiiat  Nebo  is  ''  the  Qod  who  teaches 
or  instructs;''  ''he  who  hears  from  afar,"  "he  who 
possesses  intelligence."  Nebo  is  elsewhere  called  "  in- 
ventor of  the  writing  of  the  royal  tablets."  He  is  like 
the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks,  though  his  image  is  of  so 
much  heavier  build.  In  an  inner  chamber  of  his  temple, 
the  Birs  Nimroud,  all  the  bricks  were  found  stamped 
with  an  arrow-head.  Sir  Henry  infers  that  the  arrow- 
head was  his  symbol,  as  the  essential  element  of  cunei- 
form writing.      (See  also  p«  &7.) 

THE  AQES  REPBSSENTED  ON  THE  KIKSOUB  HOUND. 

The  great  importance  of  Mr*  Layard's  discoveries 
in  this  Mound  of  Nimroud  or  Resen  will  be  evident,  be- 
cause upon  this  spot  are  represented  aU  the  ages  of  the 
Nineveh  kings.  Here  is  the  North-west  Palace,  possibly 
and  probably  of  an  age  before  the  first  Hebrew  kings ; 
the  Central  Palace  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  Shalmaneser; 
the  South-west  Palace,  of  Bsarhaddon,  who  led  captive 
Manasseh ;  and  the  still  later  South-eastern  edifice,  which 
was  the  most  recently  opened  of  att— its  level  on  the 
moimd  is  shown  to  be  much  nearer  tiie  surface  than  that 
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of  even  the  South-west  Palace,  even  as  that  king  had  laid 
his  foundation  some  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Central 
or  North-west  Palaces.  Four  palaces,  two  temples,  and 
a  royal  tomb,  will  therefore  carry  us  through  Assyria's  his- 
tory as  noticed  in  the  Bible.  Sennacherib  may  have  taken 
up  his  residence  in  the  two  first  palaces  by  turns ;  but  the 
great  relics  of  his  conquests  are  at  Kouynnjik  and 
Khorsabad.  Mr.  Layard  also  excavated  Kouymijik, 
while  M.  Botta  devoted  himself  to  Ehorsabad,  of  which 
the  grand  remains  are  now  in  the  Louvre ;  but  five  foUo 
volumes  of  their  representations  are  open  to  the  student 
in  our  British  Museum,  and  two  great  winged  bulls 
from  Elhorsabad,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Egyptian  Galleiy, 
face  the  Nimroud  lions,  and  welcome  the  spectator  to  the 
antiquities  of  Nineveh. 

THE   SOUTH-WEST  PALACE. 

Esarhaddon's  Palace  was  also  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  must  have  been  in  existence  at  about  G67  B.C.,  the 
date  to  which  we  have  traced  the  Divine  resolve  that  Judah 
should  be  cast  oflF  for  her  idolatry,  and  begin  to  sufier 
"  double  for  all  her  sins ''  (see  Isa.  xl.  2).  Many  of  Esar- 
haddon's  slabs  were,  however,  removed  by  his  grandson 
to  the  South-east  Palace.  The  breadth  of  Esarhaddon's 
hall  appears  to  have  been  much  greater  than  that  in  the 
former  buildings.  It  was  220  feet  long  and  100  broad, 
opening  into  the  interior  of  the  mound  by  a  gateway  of 
winged  bulls ;  while  to  the  south  it  had  triple  porttils, 
guarded  by  three  pairs  of  colossal  sphinxes,  which  com- 
manded the  open  country,  and  the  Tigris  winding  through 
the  plain.  Mr.Layard  considers  that  this  palace  gives  the 
bestrcpresentation,initsgeneral  plan,  of  thepalaceof  Solo- 
mon, according  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible,  though  in 
existence  300  years  after  his  era.  But  all  the  magnifi- 
cence both  of  Jewish  and  Assyrian  kings — "  all  the 
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store  and  glory  of  the  pleasant  furniture  " — lias  perished, 
and  in  the  tomb  all  their  colours  have  faded  away. 
With  wondrous  modem  skill,  a  specimen  has  been  re- 
stored of  the  Assyrian  shield  and  helmet,  which,  spotted 
with  the  green  rust  of  ages  in  one  of  the  glass-cases  of 
the  Lobby  Chamber,  marvellously  corroborates  the  tale  of 
the  sculptures.  The  stone  portraits  of  Assyrian  monarchs 
are  before  us,  though  crumbling  in  decay,  with  their 
hunting  scenes,  their  reverence  for  their  hero- gods,  their 
idols,  and  their  victories  over  the  people  of  Jehovah — 
the  cruel  proofs  how  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  were 
fulfilled. 

"  I  will  set  My  face  against  you,  and  ye  shall  be  alain  before  your  ene- 
mies. They  that  hate  you  shall  reign  oyer  you,  and  ye  shall  flee  when 
none  pursueth  you.  .  .  .  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  .  .  .  And  them  that 
are  lefl  alive  of  you  ...  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase 
them."— Ley.  xxvL  17,  38, 36. 

So  said  Moses,  in  prophetic  vision,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter in  which  he  predicts  that  they  shall  suffer  seven  times 
for  all  their  sins.  Do  the  Jews  of  this  day  know  their 
own  history  ?  and  do  they  see  it  written  on  these  "  stones 
crying  out  '*  ? 

Tao  two  tablet  figures  near  the  obelisk  are  identified 
by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  with  the  earlier  Shalmaneser,  to 
whom  he  attributes  the  obelisk,  and  with  the  founder  of 
the  North-west  Palace.  King  succeeded  king  in 
Assyria,  and  changed  his  sculptures  to  what  walls  he 
pleased,  and  of  course  preserved  the  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors; and  meantime  prophet  succeeded  prophet 
among  the  Hebrews. 

THE  PROPHETS* 

A  prophet  was  one  who  announced  or  poured  forth 
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the  declarations  of  God.  He  was  a  «6er— one  wlio  nw 
behind  the  veil  of  futurity  as  God  permitted.  But 
how  much  must  have  been  uttered  at  the  dictates 
of  the  Spirit^  which  the  utterer  could  not  have  com- 
prehended !  One  constant  burden  of  the  prophets, 
however^  was  to  denounce  fearlessly  the  corruption  of 
the  rulers  of  their  day.  This  prophetic  order  grew  xxp 
in  the  time  of  the  kings.  Samuel  founded  a  school  <rf 
the  prophets.  During  the  time  of  the  Judges,  feast  and 
fast  had  taught  the  people,  by  type  and  symbol.  The 
priests  were  to  teach  by  act,  and  teach  by  word,  as  they 
faitlifully  did  for  200  years  after  the  time  when  Moaes 
gave  them  the  Law  on  Serbal ;  but  the  priesthood  then 
gradually  became  a  perfunctory  office,  and  bad  individuals, 
as  to  the  present  hour,  discredited  even  a  heaven-tanght 
system.  Prophets  were  therefore  ordained  of  God,  to  cor- 
rect that  which  had  gone  wrong.  The  Lord  raised  op 
prophets  for  His  own  people.  He  gave  but  one  to  the 
Assyrians,  in  the  person  of  Jonah,  and  for  a  special 
errand ;  but  He  gave  sixteen  to  Judah  and  to  IsraeL 
Samuel  is  classed  with  Moses  (Jer.  xv.  1),  '*^  Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  Me/'  but  "  Moses  and 
the  prophets ''  are  spoken  of  distinctively  by  cup  Lord 
Himself;  and  in  Kovelation,  do  wo  not  also  hear  of  the 
song  of  "  Moses  and  the  Laub  '^  ? 

The  prophets  were  the  national  poets — the  annalists 
and  historians,  in  a  measuiv,  for  they  wrote  much  inci- 
dental history.  They  preached  morals  and  religion,  ex- 
pounded  the  law,  and  had  a  power  half  pastoral  and 
half  political.  Their  personal  appearance  may,  perhaps, 
1)0  still  represented  by  that  of  the  Eastern  dervish;  but 
their  grand  and  crowning  peculiarity  was,  that  God  made 
Uiem  the  instruments  of  His  revelation.  They  Lave 
taken   their  place   in  the  canon  of  Scripture,    because 
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Jehovah  has  confirmed  their  word  by  its  fulfilment. 
Some  of  them  predicted  the  birth  and  acts  of  Christ, 
though  bom  700  years  before  His  era. 

ISAIAH. 

Isaiah  prophesies  in  the  days  of  four  sovereigns — ^Uz- 
ziah,  Jotham^  Ahaz^  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of  Judah.  He 
sees,  therefore,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  and 
Sennacherib.  His  first  general  message  is  to  Uzziah 
and  Jotham^  when  to  the  outward  eye  their  kingdom  is 
flourishing  in  its  worldly  condition,  but  to  the  prophetio 
eye  all  is  soon  to  be  laid  waste.  Isaiah  sees  the  chosen 
nation  in  the  light  of  a  man  wounded  unto  death,  and 
soon  to  be  left  desolate.  The  seeming  religion  of  Judah 
is  now  all  hypocrisy;  the  "  silver  is  become  dross,''  and 
''  Zion  must  be  redeemed  with  judgment.'*  Oh  I  what 
a  guide  are  the  first  chapters  of  this  prophet  down  the 
Kouyuujik  side  gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

KOUYUNJIK  GALLEBY. 

On  the  lefb  hand  as  we  enter  is  a  cast  firom  a  bas- 
relief,  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb 
River,  near  Beirut,  in  Syria.  '^It  is  now  known,"  says 
Mr.  Vaux,  ^^  to  represent  Sennacherib,  and  is  therefore 
fitly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  his  monuments; " 
but  the  spectator  should  be  enabled  to  realize  where  the 
original  of  this  cast  is  found.  It  was  made  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  from  the  rock  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb, 
which  overhangs  the  immemorial  highway  that  leads 
along  the  seacoast  fix)m  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor.  Here 
the  portrait  of  Sennacherib  is  placed  beside  six  other 
Assyrian  kings,  and  accompanied  by  three  Egyptian 
bas-reliefs  bearing  the  name  of  Eameses.  The  cunei- 
form inscription  which  might  explain    the    Assyrian 
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portraits  is  so  mncli  injured  as  to  defy  all  efforts  at  trans- 
cription. But  though  this  portrait  bas-relief  comes  from 
Syria^  wo  are  now  in  the  presence  of  the  relics  from 
Kouyunjik.  Our  country  again  owes  to  Mr.  Layard 
the  valuable  excavations  of  the  years  1 849  and  1850  in 
the  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  opposite  the  town  of  MosnL 
These  are  considered  to  belong  almost  certainly  to  the 
times  of  Sennacherib  and  his  grandson^  Sardanapalos 
the  Younger.  Most  of  the  Kouyunjik  scnlptures  were 
split  and  shattered  by  the  action  of  fire  in  the  final 
conflagration  of  Nineveh.  Of  this  the  blackened  sni&ce 
of  some  of  the  slabs  still  tells.  We  see  them  on  the 
left  hand  side  in  passing  up  the  Museum  Gallery. 

The  palace  of  Kouyunjik  exceeded  in  sizo  and  mag- 
nificence all  others  hitherto  explored.  It  occnpied  100 
acres;  had  halls  150  feet  square,  out  of  which  opened 
grand  portals,  three  on  a  side,  into  other  halls^  and 
these  again  into  chambers  flanked  by  the  same  colossal 
figures  and  winged  bulls,  so  that  Mr.  Layard,  who 
uncovered  sixty  difieront  chambers,  says  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  imposing  than  these 
triple  colossal  groups,  either  harmoniously  coloured  or 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  as  seen  in  perspective  by  those 
who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dimly-lighted  hall,  ever 
guarding  the  entrance  of  each  sacred  chamber,  like  the 
cherubim  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

We  must  therefore  lift  our  ideas  from  the  narrow 
galleries  (which  are  yet  of  characteristic  architecture) 
in  which  these  solemn  old  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  are  now 
preserved,  to  imagine  hall  opening  out  of  hall,  with 
shadow  cool  and  welcome,  under  an  eastern  sky,  and 
the  sculptured  wainscoting  in  every  chamber  telling  of 
the  conquests  of  these  kings  of  kings.  All  wo  have 
yet  to  see  in  the  Museum  {not  brought  from  Nimroud) 
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was  found  in  the  buried  halls  of  Kouyunjik.  Yet  wo 
possess,  of  course,  but  the  fragments  of  works  once 
much  more  extensive. 

CONQUEST  OP   MERODACH-BALADAN. 

The  slabs  marked  4 — 8  in  all  probability  commemo- 
rate the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  South  Babylonia 
against  Merodach-Baladan,  Bang  of  Babylon,  the  same 
who  sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Eang  Hezekiah  (2 
Kings  XX.  12),  to  whose  ambassadors  he  displayed  all 
his  precious  things ;  on  which  occasion  Isaiah  prophesied 
that  as  a  reward  for  his  vain-glory  his  own  sons  would 
be  taken  as  eunuchs  into  the  palace  of  tho  King  of 
Babylon.     (See  fulfilment  in  Dan.  i.  3.) 

On  these  slabs  is  noticed  a  piece  of  water,  thought 
to  bo  part  of  the  river  Euphrates  in  its  flooded  state, 
and  a  combat  in  boats  is  going  on.  The  vanquished  are 
raising  their  hands  in  supplication,  headless  bodies  are 
seen  in  the  water,  and  men  are  escaping  up  a  reed- 
covered  bank,  while  Assyrians  in  triumph  hold  up  the 
heads  of  the  slain.  According  to  the  cylinder  record 
of  Sennacherib  this  conquest  was  previous  to  the  taking 
tribute  of  Hezekiah,  likewise  commemorated  in  its 
columns. 

SLABS    PROM  A  GALLERY    LEADING  TO  THE  RIVER. 

The  slabs  31  43  are  part  of  a  series  of  sculptures 
which  originally  lined  the  two  walls  of  a  long  narrow 
gallery  leading  by  an  inclined  piano  from  Kouyunjik 
towards  tho  Tigris.  On  one  side,  descending  the  slope, 
were  fourteen  horses,  led  by  grooms;  on  the  other, 
ascending  into  the  palace,  were  slaves  bearing  food  for 
a  banquet ;  rows  of  dried  locusts  and  trays  laden  with 
pomegranates,  grapes,  and  apples  may  be  remarked  as 
furnishing  a  part  of  the  fare. 
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THE  BU8IAH    SLABS. 


But  if  WO  now  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  gaDerf, 
slabs  45  and  47  represent  a  battle — ^which.  it  appean 
from  the  inscriptions  took  place  in  Eilam^  or  Suaiaiia^ 
situated  north  of  Chaldca — between  the  coontries  of 
Babylon  and  Persia.  The  Assyrians  are  Iiere  again  in 
peaked  helmets^  with  coats  of  mail  and  lai'ge  shielch^ 
and  sometimes  with  the  battle-axe  and  mace.  The 
enemies  use  merely  the  bow  and  have  no  Ixelmety  but 
their  long  hair  is  bound  with  fillets. 

ETAM^   OK  BUBIANA. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  leads  us  to  connect  "  Shnshan 
the  palace  ^'  with  the  province  of  Elam  (Dan.  viii-  2) ; 
and  for  the  name  of  Elam  we  must  recnr  to  the 
Patriarchal  times,  and  the  tenth  of  Genesis.  Elam  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  and  Asshur  his  second  son ; 
Arphaxad,  the  chosen  father  of  the  chosen  line,  being 
only  the  third  son.  Elam  appears  to  have  founded  a 
kingdom  which,  for  a  time,  became  pre-eminent  in 
power.  See  the  nations  who  served  Chedorlaomer,  Gen. 
xiv.  4  (also  p.  312).  Elam  is  noticed  by  Jeremiah  as 
receiving  the  '^  cup  of  God's  fury,'*  among  the  other 
nations  (Jcr.  xxv.  15,  25,)  and  the  word  thero  spoken 
is  ratified  in  chap.  xlix.  3i — 19  : — 

"  Tlie  word  of  the  Lonl  that  came  lo  Jcremiali  the  prophet  agmiiut 
Elam  in  the  bcj^innin^  of  the  reign  of  Zodekiah  king  of  Judah,  sajiog, 

"  Tiiuj  5aith  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  Behold,  I  will  break  the  bow  of 
£lam,  the  chief  of  their  might. 

**  And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  from  the  four  quarten 
of  heavtn,  and  will  ecalter  them  toward  all  those  winds  ;  aad  there  thaU 
bo  no  nation  whither  the  outcasts  of  Elam  shall  not  come.    .    .     . 
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"  And  I  will  set  My  throno  iu  Elam,  and  will  des^y  from  Uienoe  tho 
king  and  the  princes,  saith  the  Lord. 

"  But  it  shall  oomo  to  pa«6  in  the  latter  dayB,  that  I  will  bring  again 
the  captivity  of  EUm,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  name  of  Elam  is  in  the  grand  funeral  inscription 
of  Ezekiel. 

At  Erech  (or  Warka)  in  Chaldea,  the  second  city  of 
Nimrod,  the  daughters  of  the  famous  ancient  nations 
took  their  places  alike  literally  and  symbohcally  "  in  the 
sides  of  the  pit,^^  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  king- 
doms. Here  they  buried  their  dead  for  more  than  2000 
years  (see  p.  51).  Warka  was  a  vast  necropolis;  and 
Lower  Chaldea  abounded  in  sepulchral  cities  of  immense 
extent ;  but  Warka  seems  to  have  been  tho  most  sacred. 
Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  considers  it  to  have  been  Ur  of 
tho  Chaldees.  EzekiePs  description  is  magnificent,  and 
surely  applies  to  it.  It  comprises  all  the  sons  of  Noah ; 
Shem's  race  are  there  in  his  posterity  of  Elam  and 
Assur;  nor  is  Edom  missing,  nor  the  Zidonians,  or 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  children  of  Ham  are  there,  at  least 
as  conquering  or  colonizing  **  the  multitude  of  Egypt.*^* 
Nor  is  the  Hne  of  Japhet  wanting,  for  there  are  Meshech 
and  Tubal  with  all  their  multitudes.     (See  p.  347.) 

*'  Asshur  is  there  and  aU  her  company :  his  graves  are  ahout  him : 
all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  eword  ; 

"  There  is  Elam  and  all  her  multitude  round  abont her  graTO.    . 

'*  There  is  Meshcob,  Tubal,  and  ail  her  multitude.    .    .    . 

*'  There  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes.    .     .    . 

'*  There  be  the  princes  of  the  north,  aU  of  them,  and  all  the  Zidonians." 
— Ez£ic.  xxxiL  22—29. 

But  tlie  line  of  Arphaxad  were  not  laid  in  that  grave. 
In  their  great  "  valley  of  dry  bones"  the  same  prophet 
(Ezek.  xxsLvii.  2)  sees  them  lie  alone: — 

"  Very  many  in  the  open  valley ;  and,  lo,  they  were  rery  dry. 

*  Kr.  Layard  foimd  some  Egyptian  remains  in  tho  TJoirt^u  of  ^im- 
roud  which  he  could  not  accoimt  lor.    (Seo  p.  374). 
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"And  God  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  tbeae  bonea  Unf    Aad 

I  answered,  O  Lord  Gt>d,  thou  knowett 

**  Then  He  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  iheae  bonea  are  the  wbolakaen 
of  Israel ;  behold,  they  say.  Our  bonea  are  dried*  «i&d  our  hope  is  bit; 
we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts. 

**  Therefore  prophesy,  and  say  unto  them  ....  Teahall  kmovttatl 
am  the  Lord,  when  I  hare  opened  your  grares,  O  my  people^  and  bm^ 
you  up  out  of  your  graves, 

"And  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  ahall  life,  and  I  ahaU  phoe 
you  in  your  own  land :  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Iiord  hnve  tfokm 
it,  and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord." 

During  the  period  of  the  greatness  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria^  Elam  can  only  bo  regarded  as  the  foremost  of 
their  feudatories.  Like  the  other  subject  nations  she 
retained  her  own  monarchs,  and  seems  to  have  been 
perpetually  revolting,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  her 
conquerors.  The  Elamites  appear  to  have  yery  tena- 
ciously retained  their  nationality,  and  to  have  preserved 
their  peculiar  language  up  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  children  of 
Elam  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  iL 
7),  and  the  name  of  Elam  occurs  among  the  chief  of  the 
people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.x. 
14).  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  Judah,  or  Israel,  and  this  is  evident  in  these 
restored  sculptures.  (See  illustration  p.  406,  and  de- 
scription of  captives  p.  399).  And  where  are  now  those 
"  outcasts,^'  who  like  the  Jews  were  to  be  scattered  into 
every  nation  under  heaven?  Their  race  cannot  have 
died  out,  for  in  the  latter  days  their  captivity  is  to  be 
turned  again ;  and  in  that  day  when  the  "  Root  of  Jesse 
shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people,  and  His  glory 
shall  be  glorious.'^     (See  Isa.  xi.  10, 14.) 

*'  It  ehaU  como  to  pass  t;»  iliat  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  His  band 
again  the  second  time  to  rccoTor  the  remnant  of  His  people,  which  thall 
be  left,  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egjpt,  and  from  Pathros  (Lower  Egypt  P), 
and  from  Cush  (Ethiopia  ?),  and  from  Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  from 
Hamath  (Upper  Syria  ?),  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  (QreatBhtain?).** 
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Therefore,  if  the  outcasts  of  Elam  are  to  be  restored 
in  that  day,  they  are  existing  still,  though  scattered. 
What  wandering  tribes  still  speak  a  language  ofElamitic 
or  Persian  origin  ?  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  compe- 
tent to  judge,  the  Gipsies.  Max  Muller  traces  the 
Sauscrit  language  in  India  up  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
marks  as  descending  from  its  Aryan  source  the  now 
spoken  dialects  of  Hindustcmi,  Mahratti,  and  Bengali. 
He  considers  that  Sanscrit  was  the  spoken  language 
of  India  for  at  least  some  hundred  years  before  Solo- 
mon, and  Bournouf  has  since  proved  the  ancient  Per- 
sian language  of  the  Zend,  and  Sanscrit  to  be  very 
nearly  allied. 

Max  Muller  traces  up  to  this  source  the  language  of 
the  Gipsies,  belonging  equally  to  Asia  and  Europe,  ''  a 
language  which,  although  most  degraded  in  its  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  dictionary  stolen  from  all  the  countries 
through  which  the  Zingaris  have  passed,  is  yet  clearly 
an  exile  from  Hindustan.^'  *  The  affinity  allowed  by 
this  great  authority  between  Zend  and  Sanscrit  is  a 
very  important  point;  the  latter  being  the  source  of 
Hindustani,  will  account  for  the  gipsies,  if  they  are  the 
outcasts  of  Elam  (as  thought  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  the  B«v. 
B.  Walker,  of  Purleigh),  speaking  a  language  so  akin 
to  Hindustani  as  they  do,  in  all  countries  whither  they 
wander.  Did  the  "  outcasts  of  Elam ''  migrate  first  to 
Hindustan,  and,  being  there  confounded  with  the  Sudras, 
wander  on  till  we  find  them,  more  than  half  a  million  in 
number,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  18,000  of  them 
are  in  England,  still  roving  from  lane  to  lane,  and 
from  common  to  common,  Uving  under  a  few  bent 
sticks  and  an  old  smoked  blanket;  while  the  eye, 
mouth,  ankle,  hand,  and  quick  manner,  especially  of 
*  See  Max  MuUer's  Lectures  on  the  *'  Scienoo  of  Language/'  p.  198. 
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the  female  gipsy,  are  said  to  be  of  portocQj  Eastern 
character. 


BATTLES  WITH  THE  XLAiriTE3. 

Althongli  slabs  45  to  47  in  the  Konynnjik  gsklkrj 
wore  found  in  Sennacherib's  palace^  they  appear  to  ha?« 
been  not  his  sculptures,  but  his  grandson's,  who  is  called 
by  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  Assur-bannipal  III.,  or  S«rda- 
napalus  III.  On  the  Snsian  slabs  are  seen  the  Snsianfl^ 
in  groat  disorder,  descending  an  artificial  znonnd,  snd 
hotly  pursued  into  tho  plain,  where  their  king^s  chariot 
is  overturned,  and  the  monarch  slain,  while  he  is  prajing 
for  his  life. 

The  Susian  army  being  routed,  the  dead  horses  and 
men  float  down  tho  river,  and  the  Assyrian  soldiers 
bring  from  the  battle-field  a  number  of  heads,  which 
arc  henped  up  in  the  corner  of  a  tent,  in  which  one 
bearded  and  two  beardless  Suaians  are  standing,  to 
whom  it  appears  the  heads  are  shown. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  adjoining  slab,  we  obserro 
a  scene  of  terrible  cruelty.  Two  men  are  being  flayed 
alive,  and  to  one  of  these  an  Assyrian,  with  violent 
gesture,  appears  to  be  addressing  a  few  words,  written 
in  cuneiform  characters  above  his  head.  They  signify 
that,  having  spoken  blasphemy  against  Assur,  his  tongne 
has  been  rooted  out.  Another  poor  wretch  is  having 
his  ears  pulled  off,  and  some  of  the  captives  have  their 
hands  manacled  in  iron  fetters,  and  kneel  over  an  object 
which  may  be  a  chafing  dish  with  hot  coals.  All  which 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  king  in  his  chariot, 
under  his  royal  umbrella.  Before  him  stand  two  rows 
of  hakim  J  or  wise  men  (see  Esther  vi.  13),  and  ten  of  his 
eunuchs  assisting  at  the  judgment  scene* 
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Among  the  crowd  of  captives  are  some  men  of 
short  stature  and  remarkable  costume  (perhaps  made 
so  dwarfish  t6  render  them  ridiculous).  They  wear 
loDg  fringed  robes,  boots  that  turn  up  at  the  toes, 
and  a  very  peculiar  cap.  They  are  fettered  and  mana- 
cled, and  are  each  made  to  carry,  slung  from  the  neck, 
the  head  of  a  slain  countryman  (perhaps  a  most  dear 
relation).  One  of  them  awaits  the  trial  in  view  of  the 
barbarities  recently  mentioned.  Another  stands  before 
the  king  accused  by  a  man  who  buffets  him  and  spits 
in  his  face.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  man  who 
treats  him  with  such  great  indignity  is  made  to  appear 
a  fellow-countryman. 

Although  the  head-dress  of  both  differs  somewhat 
from  the  short  personages  above  described,  they  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  same  race.  The  act  of  spitting 
in  the  face  of  a  person  was  considered  the  greatest 
insult  that  could  be  offered.     See  Deut.  xxv.  9. 

"  Thej  abhor  me,  they  flee  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  my 
fiice-"— Job  xxx.  10. 

And  to  this  day  an  Oriental  in  relating  any  drcum- 
stemce  of  which  he  desires  to  express  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, will  make  this  gesture  with  his  mouth. 

We  have  here  a  perfect  picture  of  the  affront  offered 
by  Judah  to  her  unknown  King  before  the  judge  and 
assembled  court,  six  centuries  afterwards. 

'*  Then  did  they  spit  in  His  fiice,  and  buffeted  him ;  and  others  smote 
him  with  the  pakns  of  their  hands.** — Matt.  zxyi.  67. 

The  above  five  captives  in  the  pecuUar  dress  on  these 
Susian  slabs,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Vaux  to  have  a 
marked  Hebrew  physiognomy,  and  he  notices  that  they 
are  dressed  in  '^the  national  costume.^'  The  presence  of 
Jews  in  Shushan,  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Esther; 
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they  were  carried  there  in  the  captivity;  and^  as  tbeae 
slabs  would  show,  were  no  strangers  there  before  that 
time.  The  total  submission  of  the  Susiaxis  to  Assyria 
is  depicted  by  prostrate  and  kneeling  figures,  followed 
by  musicians,  among  whom  are  women  and  children. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  three  slabs  fiows  a  stream 
apparently  choked  up  with  dead  men,  horses,  and 
bows  and  quivers.  A  confluence  of  two  streams  is 
represented,  larg^  and  small,  and  two  castles  are  built 
on  the  smaller  one,  whose  stream  is  shown  to  be  veiy 
rapid.  K  the  city  be  Shushan,  as  the  readers  of  the 
inscriptions  assume,  the  river  would  be  the  Ulai,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Ul,  to  be  strong;  and  it  would  be 
that  rapid  river  on  whose  bank  the  prophet  Daniel  stood 
when  he  was  at  Shushan^  while  there  passed  before  him 
the  vision  of  the  ram — 

"  And  I  heard  a  man*8  Toice  between  the  banks  of  ITlai,  which  called, 
and  Baid,  Gabriel,  make  this  man  to  understand  the  riaion."— Div. 
Tiii.  16. 

Daniel,  as  we  are  aware,  lived  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  knew  of  God's  personal 
dealings  with  both  kings,  being  employed  to  interpret 
His  will  to  the  former ;  yet  but  for  the  seke  of  identifying 
Shushan  the  palace  with  the  Susa  of  these  slabs,  we 
ought  not  in  this  volume  to  overstep  the  times  op  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  and  must  now  pass  rapidly  to  the 
next  sculptures,  Nos.  51  and  52,  and  observe  Senna- 
cherib in  his  chariot,  directing  the  work  of  his  slaves. 

SENNACHERIB. 

Isaiah  the  prophet  shall  be  our  guide,  as  girded  in  the 
worn  black  haircloth  of  mourning,  ho  utters  his  third 
and  fourth  chapters.    As  we  pass  from  the   Central 
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Saloon,  we  have  seen  his  former  descriptions  befifinning 
to  be  verified,  in  the  sackcloth  of  the  women  and  the 
fetters  of  the  men ;  and  now  the  '^  mighty  man  and  the 
man  of  war,  the  prudent  and  the  ancient  and  the  cap- 
tain of  fiily,  the  canning  artificer  and  the  eloquent 
orator  "  must  '^go  into  captivity,"  for  '^Jerusalem  isruined 
and  Judah  is  fallen."  They  must  go  and  pile  mounds  for 
Sennacherib's  palaces^  and  must  transport  his  great  bulls. 


■ivvACHxmiB  nr  his  chaexot. 


Behold  them  at  Kouyunjik:  the  king  stands  in  his 
chariot,  beneath  the  royal  parasol,  to  receive  the  cap- 
tives and  the  spoil  taken  from  the  conquered  people. 

Oh!  if  that  same  great  prophet  could  arise  and  walk 
with  us  through  this  Kouyunjik  gallery,  and  could  see 
how  Sennacherib  has  delineated  his  conquests  and  his 
achievements  !  We  perceive  how  the  '^  high  places  were 
builded,"  and  upon  the  builders,  the  prophet  would 
say,  as  in  his  forty-seventh  chapter — 

D  D 
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**  Thoa  didtt  thow  no  meicj ;    upon  tlio  mmwm^  Jmgi  f^j^g^  ^^^ 

hea?ily  laid  thy  yoke." 

The  Assyrian  artist  has  most  sacceesfany  cwiTOyed 
a  remarkablo  expression  of  fatigne  into  the  attitudes^  and 
of  ngo  into  the  countenances  and  limbs  of  the  king^ft 
captives.     Many  of  them  are  surely  Jewish  :  here  is  tfie 
cap-point  turning  back^  and  lappets  now  cover  the  ears; 
hare-footed,  and  bowing  beneath  their  heavy  baakets  of 
stones,  the  "  honourable  man  '^  and  the  ''  mighty  ''  and 
the   prudent   and  the  counsellor,  painfully  ascend  the 
mound.     These  anfno  labourers  bom — ^they  are  patri- 
cian slaves  ;  there  are  younger  men  among*  them,  whom 
the  task-masters  seek  to  aflflict  more  heavily,  and  some 
of  those  wear  fetters,  others  are  chained  two  and  two. 
(In  the  glass  cases  before  these  slabs,  he  Vie  va-y  fetters, 
massive  and  sprinkled  with  the  verdigris  of  age,  which 
galled  those  limbs  of  old).     lias  the  Lord  returned  evil 
for  evil  ?     Isaiah  says — 

**Tlic  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  people* 
and  the  princes  thereof:  for  ye  have  eaten  up  the  yineyard ;  tlie  spoil  of 
the  po(>r  id  iii  your  houses.  What  mean  yo  that  ye  beat  mjr  }>cople  to 
nieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor?  saith  the  Lord  Grod  of  ha«t»."— 
IsA.  iii.  11,  15. 

*'  O  As?yrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  BtafT  in  their  hand  u 
mine  indij^nation. 

**I  will  send  him  against  an  liypocritical  nation,  and  against  the 
people  of  my  wratli  will  1  give  liim  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take 
the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  street*." — Tg^^  x.  6, 6. 

anotiie:i  siege  of  sennacukkib. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  sings  the  Psalm  of  the  vineyard. 
(See  Isaiah  v.). 

"  My  well-beloTcd  hath  a  vineyard  in  a  rery  fruitful  hilL  .  .  .  Wliat 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  dona  in  it? 
wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes?" 
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Judea  was  the  land  of  the  yine  and  the  olive.  In 
tlie  delineation  of  the  country  conquered  by  these 
Assyrian  lords,  and  in  deHanco  of  all  perspective,  vines 
vrith  great  bunches  of  grapes,  causing  us  to  think  of 
tlio  vines  of  Judea,  overhang  the  scenes  of  blood  and 
murder. 

The  remaining  bas-reliefs  in  the  galleiy  all  belong 
to  the  tiino  of  Sennacherib,  and  depict  further  details 
of  Assyi'ian  cruelties.  On  the  Mound  men  are  doing 
the  work  of  horses ;  either  pulUng  the  king  in  his  chariot, 
a  sort  of  moveable  throne,  or  dragging  carts,  or,  along  the 
river-sides,  boats,  containing  weighty  obelisks ;  and  they 
are  all  men  with  the  peak  and  lappet  caps,  driven  by 
tyrant  overseers  with  sticks.  "  In  this  living  and  uni- 
versal language  of  art,  we  may  well  believe  that  we  see  a 
picture  of  the  sufferings  to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  exposed  when  their  cities  fell  before  the  conquering 
Assyrians,  and  their  inhabitants  were  sent  to  colonize 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and,  thus,  doubtless 
were  diiven  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  through  the 
desert  to  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan  and 
the  cities  of  the  Medes.^' 

THE   SUBTEBBAKEAN   HALL. 

We  now  re-pass  the  Central  Saloon,  and  by  way  of  the 
Lobby  Chamber,  descend  to  inspect  the  records  of 
further  deeds  of  cruelty  by  Sennacherib  before  Lachish. 

The  sculptures  in  this  chamber,  discovered  during  Mr. 
Layard^s  stay  at  Mosul,  were  in  better  preservation  than 
any  found  before  at  Kouyunjik,  and  they  evidently  repre- 
sent the  siege  and  capture  of  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  which  appears  to  have  been  defended  by 
double  walls  and  fortified  outworks.  The  country 
around  it  is  hilly  and  wooded^  abounding  with  the  fig 
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and  the  vine.  The  locality  of  Lacliish  is  not  raj 
certain.  Dr.  Stewart  thinks  it  an  hour's  ride  from 
Beer-sheba.  Mr.  Layard  says  that  in  none  of  the  other 
sculptures  were  so  many  warriors  represented  drawn 
up  in  battle  array^  as  in  this  siege,  and  in  such  a  com- 
pact and  organized  phalanx.  Ten  banks  or  monnds  are 
thrown  up  against  the  city,  and  seven  batterin^^  rams 
have  been  rolled  up  to  the  walls. 

The  besieged  have  defended  themselves  with  great 
determination :  archers  and  slingers  are  showering 
arrows,  javelins,  stones,  and  blazing,  torches  on  the 
enemy.  Part  of  the  city  has,  however,  been  taken. 
Beneath  the  walls  the  Assyrians  are  commencing^  their 
tortures.  A  procession  of  cap- 
tives is  driven  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  who,  gor- 
geously-arrayed, receives  them 
seated  on  his  throne. 

Again,  we  see  the  unmistakc- 
able  Jewish  physiognomy  of  the 
defeated  race,  and  the  women 
clothed  in  sackcloth  are  in  the 
same  carts  as  in  the  central 
palace  slabs.  The  captives  are 
brought  into  the  royal  presence 
by  the  Tartan  of  the  Assyrian 
forces,  possibly  the  Rabshakeh 
himself  (followed  by  his  princi- 
pal officers),  who  were  speedily 
afterwards  despatched  to  Jerusalem. 

"And  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  Tartun  and  Rabsaris  and  Rabsliakeh 
from  Lachish  to  king  Hezekiah  with  a  great  host  against  JernBmlem.*'— 
2  KiSQB  xyiii.  17. 

.     Mr.  Layard  and  Dr.  Hincks  name  this  besieged  city 
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"Lachish/'  from  their  reading  of  the  inscription  near 
the  throne  of  Sennacherib^  and  Mr.  Layard  says  in  a 
note,  "  We  may  infer  that  the  city  soon  yielded/^  There 
is,  however,  no  statement  either  in  the  Bible  or  Jose- 
phus  that  it  was  taken.  It  is  only  said  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  1)  that  he  '^  thought  to  win"  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah  for  himself.  When  Eabshakeh  returned 
from  Jerusalem 

<*  He  found  the  Zing  of  Assjria  warring  against  Libnah,  for  he  had 
heard  that  he  was  departed  from  Lachish."— 2  KiKGS  xix.  8. 

While  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  mentioned  as 
fighting  against  Lachish  and  Azekah. 

'*  For  these  defenoed  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of  Judah.*' 

It  may  be  possible,  therefore,  that  Sennacherib  did 
not  complete  his  conquest,  although  he  may  have  ordered 
to  be  sculptured  the  circumstances  attending  the  begin- 
ning of  his  siege. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  Sub- 
terranean Hall.  Some  of  the  slabs  (excavated  by  Messrs. 
Loftus,  Taylor,  and  Rassam  at  the  expense  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government)  represent  a  lion-hunt,  and,  dating  from 
the  latest  period  of  Assjrrian  art,  exhibit  far  greater  free- 
dom of  design  and  more  delicacy  of  execution — parti- 
cularly in  the  animal  forms — ^lions,  wild  horses,  asses, 
dogs,  deer,  and  goats — than  the  bas-reliefs  from  Nim- 
roud  or  the  earlier  monuments  from  Kouyunjik. 

One  small  slab  presents  King  Assur-bannipal  with 
the  queen  at  a  banquet,  under  a  bower  of  vines.  An- 
other of  deeper  interest,  near  it,  gives  the  figures  of 
Jewish  priests,  with  the  "  linen  bonnet  '*  which  Mr, 
Holman  Hunt,  the  eminent  painter  of  Our  Saviour  hi 
THE  Temple,  has  often  noticed,  and  remarked  that  he 
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studied  his  picturo  from  similar  living  znodelB  in  Jeru- 
salem.    It  is  said  in  Exod.  xxviii.  40^  concenuDg  tlie 

sons  of  Aaron — 

"And  bonnets  shalt  tbon  make  for  them, for  glory  and  far  besntj.' 

Tho  cdgo  of  this  "  consecrated  "  bonnet  appears  to 
bo  jewelled;  it  is  a  "goodly  bonnet  of  fine  linen" 
(Exod.  xxxix.  28) ;  but  tJ^ie  wearer  in  his  long:  robe  is  so 
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emaciated  that  he  seems  nearly  starred  to  death.  Hie 
contrast  between  tho  stout  arm  of  the  captors  and  the 
thin,  shrivelled  limbs  of  the  sufferers  praying  for  quar- 
ter is  indeed  a  "  dumb  stone  crying  out.'' 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  reads  this  inscription  as  con- 
cerning the  kings  of  Susiana,  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
Assur-bannipal  III.,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  glory. 
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The  sculptures  which  line  the  lower  end  of  the 
subterranean  hall  are  said  to  record  the  conquests  of 
Assur-bannipaJ  III. — again,  probably,  over  the  Elamites, 
or  exiled  Israel  in  Susiana.  Once  more  the  king  in 
his  chariot  receives  prisoners,  people  in  long  dresses 
and  with  fillets  on  their  head.  Some  are  fighting  from 
battlements,  some  are  getting  away  among  the  reeds  by 
a  river  side.  Some  are  in  fetters,  and  are  bearing 
bows  very  difierent  to  those  of  their  conquerors.  Women 
with  the  peculiar  leathern  bottles  again  lead  away  little 
children;  priests  with  the  round  boonets  (but  not  like 
the  chief  priests')  appear  among  the  conquered  people. 
Some  of  the  captives  carry  bags  of  gold  dust,  or  water 
skps  and  copper  caldrons  like  those  on  the  obeUsk ; 
some  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them ;  some  are  under 
the  rule  of  rude  soldiers  about  to  beat  and  even  stab 
them ;  women  with  their  hair  in  nets,  as  described  by 
Isaiah,  are  begging  quarter.  There  is  great  spirit  in  the 
oppressed  race,  for  one  king  chops  his  enemy's  bow  in 
two  as  his  own  head  is  being  cutoff.  The  captives 
have  all  long  dresses,  and  over  some  of  them,  in 
fetters  and  handcuffs,  their  oppressors  shake  the  gory 
heads  which  they  have  already  decapitated. 

But  our  tale  is  told,  our  picture  tale.  We  have 
hitherto  laid  chief  stress  on  the  imiversal  language  of 
art. 

In  the  next  and  last  chapter  we  must  further 
call  Sir  Henry  and  his  friends  to  our  assistance,  with 
the  added  light  of  the  Inscriptions.  In  the  glass 
cases  found  in  the  inner  subterranean  chamber,  Chal- 
deans graves  have  rendered  up  their  spoils — often  of 
iridescent  tear-bottles,  of  exquisite  rainbow  hues.  Part  of 
an  iron  bridle,  and  crumbling  firagments  of  chain  armour. 
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invite  the  eye,  with  some  bowls  broug^Ht  by  Mr,  Layard 
from  Babylon^  where  else  he 
found  so  little.  ^'  Some  bowls,  or 
cups,  of  terra  cotts,  round  the 
inner  surface  of  livbicb  were  in- 
Ecriptions  in  tho  ancient  Chaldean 
language,  whoso  letters  appear  to 
bo  an  admixture  of  tlio  Syriac  and  Palmyrene.  The 
writings  arc  in  general,^'  he  says,  *'  charms  against 
evil  spirits,  and  they  must  liave  been  written  long  prior 
to  any  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Sometimes  pure 
Hebrew  sentences  are  found  mixed  with  tho  Chaldee, 
and  the  words  Hallelujah  and  Selah  occur  in  almost 
every  one  of  tliem.  In  the  East,  a  charm  written  in 
this  way  on  a  bowl,  is  still  often  washed  oflT  with  water 
by  a  sick  person,  and  drank  as  a  means  to  his  cure/' 

In  another  compartment  is  the  ancient  earthen  Lamp 
of  tho  tombs,  which  we  have  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the 
help  wo  look  for  from  the  decipherers  of  the  Inscriptions. 
We  cannot  but  gaze  on  it  with  reverence — tho  soot  that 
has  blackened  its  rim^  is  from  smoke  3000  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  STONES  OP  PERSIA. 

THE  ROCK  OF  DEHISTUN — SPECIMEN  OP  1T8  LANOUAOBS~PBR8BPOLI8— XN- 
8CB1PTI0N  ON  TUB  HALL  OP  XERXES— THE  TOMB  OF  CYRUS  AT  MUROHAB 
—THE  PORTRAIT  PILLAR— THE  ARYAN  RULE— THE  BBHI8TUN  INSCRIP- 
TION—ASSYRIAN TABLETS — SCRIPTURE  NAMES — THE  MEDE8 — AHA8U- 
ERU8,  XERXES — ^MEDES  AND  PERSIANS — ZEND  AND  SANSCRIT— THE 
MAOI — THE  MODERN  PARSEES — THE  ASSYRIAN  TABLETS — KINGS,  GODS, 
PLACES — COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS  BY  CUNEIFORM  READERS — A  NEW 
DECIPHERER— THE  BLACK  STONE  OF  SHUSH — LETTERS  WITHOUT  ARROW 
HEADS — A  CLAY  LIBRARY — SYLLABARIES — PH(BNICIAN  CHARACTERS- 
COUNT  GOBINEAU— MR.  FORSTBR— THE  INSCRIPTION  READERS— THE 
FRENCH  INSTITUTE— BABYLON — THE  BIRS-NIHROUD — THE  SABQONID^ 
—THE   TOMB    OF   DANIEL — THE    END. 

I  N  the  western  frontiers  of  Media^  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Babylonia  to  the  eastward^  a 
rocky  hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  1700  feet;  it  is  not  an  isolated  hill^  but 
the  face  of  the  end  of  a  range  of  hills.  This 
hill  has  always  been  considered  sacred.  The 
Greeks  say  that  a  temple  of  Jupiter  once  stood  upon  it. 
The  name  Behistun  is  deriyed  from  Bagistane^  or  '^  the 
place  of  Baga'' — Le,,  God. 

In  the  year  1837,  Colonel  Rawlinson,  then  a  young 
man,  happened,  with  his  troop,  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  Bock  of  Bshistun,  and  his  attention  was 
drawn,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  I'emarkable  figures 
and  inscriptions  upon  it,  carved  at  an  elevation  of  500 
feet  from  its  base.  Now  he  knew  that  the  neighbouring 
Arabs  spoke  of  these  as  the  sculptures  of  Dabius^  and 
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ho  remembered  to  have  heard^  when  a  boy  at  school, 
that  some  scholar,  in  Germany,  had  made  ont  a  name  in 
some  similar  inscription ;  and  this  vague  remembrance 
allured  him  onwards,  especially  as  the  French,  who  had 
become  aware  of  the  importance  to  history  of  what  was 
written  on  this  rock,  had  sent  ont  an  expedition  of  their 
learned  men,  who,  after  spending  a  fortnight  at  its  foot, 
departed,  saying,  that  *'  The  work  of  copjingf  those  in- 
scriptions could  never  bo  accomplished.'* 

But  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  not  so  ready  to  give  np 
the  task  in  despair.  He  soon  observed  enoagh  to  make 
out  that  they  were  in  three  languages,  thongh  in  a 
similar  character ;  a  clue  to  the  reason  of  which  was 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  governor  of  Bagdad,  at 
the  present  day,  wished  to  publish  an  edict  for  general 
information,  he  would  be  obliged  still  to  employ  three 
languages :  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic.  In  the  age 
when  these  inscriptions  were  engraved,  the  languages 
were  supposed  the  Persian,  Median,  and  Babylonian, 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  undertaking  must 
have  been  enormous.  When  the  face  of  the  rock  could 
not  be  polished,  to  prepare  it  for  the  writing,  from  the 
unsoundness  of  tho  stone,  other  fragments  had  been 
inlaid,  embedded  in  molten  lead,  and  so  nicely  fitted, 
that  careful  scrutiny  is  at  this  distance  of  ages  required 
to  detect  the  artifice.  Holes  or  fissures  were  thns  filled 
up,  and  then  polish  bestowed  upon  all  preparatory  to 
the  writing. 

But  tho  real  wonder  of  the  work  consists  in  the 
inscriptions.  It  might  be  said  of  them  as  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  "  Graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever  V*  The  Median  is  the  most  beaatifiil.  It  is 
evident  that  after  the  preparation  and  engraving  of  the 
various  characters,  another  coating  of  sihceous  varnish 
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has  given  a  clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter, 
and  this  varnish  is  now  far  harder  than  the  limestone 
rock  beneath  it.  It  has  been  washed  down  in  several 
places  by  the  trickling  of  water  for  three-and-twenty 
centuries,  and  lies  in  flakes  on  a  foot-ledge  like  thin 
layers  of  lava;  but  it  is  only  in  the  great  fissures,  caused 
by  the  outbursting  of  natural  spi*ings,  and  in  the  lower 
part  where  violence  may  have  been  used,  that  the  var- 
nish has  entirely  disappeared. 

Framed  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  inscriptions,  the  eye 
traced  on  this  rock  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  king, 
in  colossal  size,  as  kings  were  always  depicted  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  resting  his  foot  on  the  body 
of  Gomates,  the  Magian,  who  lies  prostrate,  with  up- 
lifted hand,  the  king's  huge  bow  resting  on  his  chest. 
Other  prisoners,  nine  in  number,  are  fastened  together 
in  a  file,  by  a  cord  passing  round  the  neck  of  each,  and 
their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  The  last  wears  a 
Soythic  cap.  The  accompanying  accurate  delineation 
has  been  reduced,  by  an  accomplished  friend,  from  the 
lithograph  in  the  *' Journal'*  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society. 

In  this  singolar  sculpture  Sir  B.  Ker  Porter  had 
once  imagined  Tiglath-Pileser  and  the  ten  captive  tribes! 
and  he  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  the  sacerdotal  mitre 
of  the  last  in  the  train.  Another  and  later  traveller, 
Keppel,  even  supposed  he  saw  in  the  far-off  figures 
Queen  Esther  and  her  attendants ;  but  the  wild  Arabs 
continued  to  declare  that  Dasius  carved  the  Bock,  and 
Colonel  BawUnson  determined  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth,  by  securing  at  least  veritable  copies  of  the  inscrip- 
tions which  attended  the  figures.  He  made  many 
personal  ventures,  being  himself  very  agile ;  '^  but  the 
Babylonian  inscription,''  says  he,  '^  stood  out  on  a  ledge 
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oyerhaDging  the  Persian^  and  that  I  was  tempted  topn 
up^  for  I  could  not  scale  the  precipice  ;  and  the  boldeft 
cragsman  said  it  was  unapproachable.  A  wild  Eoordish 
boy^  however^  was  founds  who^  hangings  on  with  his  toes 
and  his  fingers,  swung  himself  to  a  point  where^  under 
my  directions,  he  pressed  soft  sheets  of  paper  into  the 
well-graven  forms,  and  brought  down,  with  the  raised 
appearance  of  letters  for  the  blind,  these  Sabylonian 
characters — ^precious  as  the  Bosetta  stone,  and  noir 
nearly  doomed  to  destruction,  for,  owing*  to  the  trickling 
of  water  from  within  the  surface,  much  of  the  inscrip- 
tion has  since  actually  fallen/' 

The  same  persevering  British  officer  having*  succeeded 
in  copying  from  time  to  time  portions  of  the  Pjebsiast 
inscription  of  this  tablet,  began  to  study  the  characters 
at  Bagdad ;  and  copies  being  conveyed  to  Europe,  the 
subject  again  excited  attention  among  the  learned  in 
England  and  Germany,  the  patient  labour  of  all  parties 
resulting  in  similar  conclusions.  They  reasoned  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown — ^they  observed  that  certaii^ 
groups  of  the  letters  were  exactly  similar,  and  concluded 
that  they  must  be  titles  ;  and  those  which  followed  or 
preceded  them  being  different,  were  supposed  to  be, 
probably,  the  proper  name  of  the  king  who  made  the 
record.  Hence,  an  alphabet  was  after  a  time  obtained 
— which  served  for  the  explanation  of  other  groups — 
similarities  of  grammatical  construction,  in  the  Median 
column,  being  discovered  with  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew 
languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  twenty  years  of 
persevering  toil,  both  in  obtaining  and  deciphering  in- 
scriptions, that  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  1837,  afforded  us 
the  following  information : — 

He  says,  "  A  sufficient  number  of  records  are  now 
brought  to  England  to  task  the  patience  of  twenty  stu- 
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dents  for  half  a  century^  and  the  alphabets  of  each  of  tho 
three  languages  are  more  or  less  ascertained/' 

The  first  thing  that  an  unlearned  person  asks  con- 
sequently on  this  declaration,  is,  to  be  introduced  to 
these  alphabets,  or  at  least  to  be  shown  specimens  of 
these  three  different   languages.    The   initiated   will 
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point  to  a  precious  broken  vase  in  the  glass  case  of  the 
Lobby  Chamber  at  the  Museum,  and  say,  ''  Here  is  a 
vase  found  at  HaUcamassus,  and  here  is  the  name  of 
Xerxes  upon  it,  three  times  repeated,  in  Persian^  Median, 
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and  Babylonian  cuneiform  characters;  and  a.gtun^  the  vaw 
has  the  same  name  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics* 
as  read  by  Champollion  and  Birch. 

Mr.  Loftus  discovered  among*  the  nuns 
of  Snaa,  or  Shushan^  the  pabce^  fragments 
of  alabaster  vases^  on  which  are  chanicters 
l^rocisely  similar  to  these.  These  frag- 
uionts  also  are  in  the  British  Museum. 


PERSEPOLIS. 

In  the  twenty  years  to  which  reference 
has  been  madc^  the  world  had  owed  much 
to  Col.  Bawlinson^  and  also  to  other  stu- 
dents. It  had  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  arrow-headed  characters  long  be- 
fore the  diaintormeut  of  Assyria's  capital  by 
if.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard.  Pilgrims  and  missionaries 
liad  first  told  of  such  signs  as  existent  at  Persepohs; 
from  Pictro  della  Valle,  in  1621^  to  the  commencement 
or  this  century.  Nicbuhr,  Ker  Porter,  Morior,  and  Rich 
can  never  be  forgotten  as  travellers  in  that  direction; 
but  no  one  had  set  much  store  by  information  concern- 
ing this  strange  language. 

Persepolis  lay  as  described  by  numerous  writers, 
with  its  tall  wldte,  ruined  columns  rising  in  naked 
majesty  at  the  foot  of  the  dreary  ridge  of  mountains 
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which  joined  the  wide  and  verdant  plains  of  Merdusht. 
This  skeleton  of  glory  and  beauty  stands  on  the  Bend- 
amir  (the  old  Araxes),  and  was  once,  says  Diodorus, 
"the  richest  of  cities  under  the  sun/'  It  was  the 
link  between  an  Assyrian  past  and  a  then  Greek 
future. 

Some  few  remains  of  Persepolitan  sculptures  may 
bo  seen  on  the  wall  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Tablet-king 
of  the  North-west  Palace,  in  the  British  Museum. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground  of  Persepolis,  which  projects  a  little  from  tho 
main  range,  a  terrace  of  grand  masonry,  approached  by 
a  noble  stairway,  had  been  constmcted  by  the  ancients, 
and  on  this  platform  still  remain  the  ruins  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Dai'ius  and  of  Xerxes.  Colossal  winged  bulls 
with  human  heads,  and  kings  seated  on  their  thrones 
under  the  royal  parasol,  are  surrounded  by  their  ofiScers 
and  followed  by  their  slaves ;  and  above  all  hovers  the 
figure  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Persians,  Ormuzd,  like 
another  symbol  of  Assur,  but  with  a  change  of  name. 
This  is  called  the  Persian  Feroher, 

On  sculptures,  and  tablets,  staircase,  bulls,  and  kings, 
around  tho  window  frames,  and  on  doors  and  columns 
everywhere  are  spread  the  arrow-headed  characters. 
Sir  Henry,  arrived  at  his  present  date  of  decipherment, 
can  at  once  translate  these  ancient  Pbestan  records, 
and  Mr.  Vaux,  with  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  winged 
bulls  after  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  gives  the  inscription  as  now 
read  upon  the  entrance  gateway  of  the  Hall  of  Xerxes.* 

IKSOBITTIOV  OK  TEI  HALL  OF  ZSBZSS. 

*'  The  great  god  AnrasmJida  (Ormuzd)  he  it  is  who  has  made  this 

world,  and  who  has  giyen  life  to  mankind.    Who  has  made  Xerxes  king 

.    .    .    hoth  king  and  lawgiver.   I  am  Xerxes  the  great  king,  the 

•  See  **  Ninereh  and  Persepolis,"  866. 
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king  of  kings    ....    the  supporter  also  of  the  great  worid,  tihefoa 
of  king  Darius  the  Acbmnenian. 

''Says  Xerxes  the  king,  bj  the  grace  of  Orrnuzd,  I  hare  made  Ais 
gate  of  entrance,  there  are  many  other  nobler  works  beside?,  in  this  Per* 
sepolis  which  I  and  my  father  hare  executed  .  ...  Says  Xenes 
the  king,  may  Ormuzd  protect  me  and  my  empire,  and  that  whieh  has 
been  executed  by  me  ana  my  father.^May  Ormuzd  protect  it.** 

THE   TOMB   OP  CYBUS  AT  MtJEGHAB. 

The  sculptures  of  Persepolis  are  a  living  witness  to 
tlie  faitliful  accounts  wluch  Herodotus  has  transmitted 
to  us  of  the  Persian  dress  and  arms — the  long  robe,  the 
bow,  and  the  short  spear,  with  the  hair  flowing  behind. 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Xenophon  mention  Persepolis 
as  among  the  palaces  of  Cyrus. 

For  any  relics  of  the  Great  Monarch,  whom  God  names 
hj  name  among  the  Persian  kings  as  his  "Shepherd'* 
and  his  anointed  (Isa.  xliv.  28;  xlv.  1),  and  who  is 
indeed  referred  to  ten  times  in  our  sacred  Scriptures, 
we  must  visit  Murghab.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Perse- 
polis, on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  where  a  building  of  an 
extraordinary  form  still  remains  resting  on  a  square 
base  of  blocks  of  once  beautiful  white  marble,  which 
rise  in  seven  layers  pyramidally.  The  small  edifice  that 
crowns  the  summit  is  also  of  marble  with  a  shelving 
roof,  the  base  and  sides  being  all  fixed  together  with 
clamps  of  iron.  The  extent  of  the  chamber,  which  was 
entered  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  is  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  long, 
and  8  feet  high ;  the  marble  floor  within  was  perfectly 
white,  otherwise  the  monument  is  black  with  ago, 
and  has  suficred  cruelly  from  the  fierce  blows  of  barba- 
rian hammers. 

The  evidence  of  this  curious  monument  being  really 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  seems  very  complete.  It  was  once 
shrined,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristobulus, 
in   the   royal  garden  or  paradise  of  the   Pasargadse, 
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amid  wliich  a  gronre  of  trees  Was  plantdd^  and  witliin 
the  tomb  was  the  golden  coffin  of  Cjtqb,  hung  round 
with  coverings  of  purple,  and  the  carpets  of  Babylon. 

The  historian  remarks  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
tho  entrance  door,*  and  his  mention  of  a  house  of  stone 
with  a  roof  shows  that  this  construdabn  struck  him  as 
peculiar.  The  tearing  away  of  thft  ,golden  coffin  is 
marked  by  the  holes  in  the  floor;  for  iirwas  doubtless  a 
speedy  lure  to  cupidity.  And  Plotiarch  states  that 
the  officers  of  Alexander  plundered  it.  No  inscription 
can  be  detected  upon  this  royal  sepuldhaeu 

THS   FOBXBAIT  FILLAB. 

M.  Grotefend,  a  Geiman  scholar,  fomuiin  M.  Morier's 
works,  the  copy  of  a  cuneiform  inscriptiaii,  which  that 
traveller  had  discovered  on  a  piUas*  ati  tiiis  same  vil- 
lage of  Murghab,  and  Professor  Xaamai  agreed  in 
Grotefend^s  decipherment.  A  perfectly  identical  inscrip- 
Hon  was  also  found  by  Sir  R.  K.  Foxtisr  over  a  very 
singular  figure  at  Murghab,  which  it  sesms  natural  to 
suppose  may  be  a  portrait  of  the  greofc  Cyrus  himself 
with  mythological  additions.  It  wag  carved  on  an 
immense  single  square  column,  fonoad.  of  a  single 
block  of  marble.  It  has  formed  the  cenire  of  other 
columns,  and  is  itself  15  feet  high.  The  ohiselling  of 
the  face  is  exquisite,  and  the  rose  fringe  of  the  dress 
most  delicate ;  the  statue  is  four- winged^  and  from  its 
head  project  two  large  horns  which  supporii  as  it  were 
three  columns  of  a  miniature  balustrade  with  globes 
above  and  below.  Over  all  is  the  inscription  exactly 
fiimilar  to  the  one  deciphered  by  the  Gennan  scholars 

*  This  correspondB  with  Sir  B.  K  Porter's  aocoant  of  the  present 
sppearance  of  this  buildisg. 
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KIHO  CYBUB* 


on  iheir  pillar,  and  this  reading  is  alao  oflnfimiftd  I9 

Sir  H.  Bawlinson. 


•urrOlBD  IIQURI  OF  KIKO  CTEUi. 


By  the  testimony,  then,  of  Murghab,  in  the  days 
of  Cyrus ;  of  Behistun,  in  the  time  of  Darius ;  and  of 
PersepoUs,  in  the  ago  of  Xerxes  (we  place  them  now  in 
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chronological  order),  the  arrow-headed  characters  were 
used  to  express  the  ancient  Persian  language,  and  Sir 
Henry,  after  his  valorous  conquest  of  such  rich  abun- 
dance of  fresh  material  for  study,  in  the  copies  of  the 
tri-lingual  tablets  of  the  Rock  of  Behistun,  could  yet 
little  have  foreseen  how  immense  was  the  importance 
of  the  direction  which  this  gave  for  the  minds  of  men 
skilled  in  the  science  of  language,  to  examine  this  old 
Persian  source.    He  could  not  have  then  foretold  the 
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^^  I  am  Cyrus  the  king— the  AchflBmenian." 


resurrection  of  Nineveh  with  her  vast  stores  of  Median 
and  Assyrian  records,  to  which  the  Persian  tablets 
would  in  future  serve  as,  at  least,  a  partial  key. 
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THB  ABYAH  VUIX. 


It  now  remains  to  trace  the  power  of  Persia  to  fti 
earliest  rise.  If  we  take  the  Bible  stetements  as  our 
guide  we  shall  carefblly  observe  the  destmy  of  the  hb- 
ohosen  posterity  of  Shem  and  Abrahanou  JSioe^  had  cm 
chosen  son.  In  Shem's  case^  Abphaxad  alone  was 
chosen ;  while  Elam^Asshor^  Lud^  and  Aram  yet  remained 
as  the  fathers  of  the  future  races  who  appeared  by  turns 
as  the  powerful  rulers  of  Asia  Minor;  of  Persia,  Assyrii^ 
Lydia  and  Syria.  From  Mam,  the  elder,  springs  oae 
of  the  earliest  kings  (see  Ghedorlaomer),and  this  stock 
is  still  the  sourco  of  what  our  linguists  call  the  Abyas, 
or  Noblo  Nations,  in  whose  tents,  Japheth  dwellings  is 
"  onlargccV'^ 

"  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth  (said  Koah),  and  he  shall  dwell  in  th* 
tents  of  Shem."— Qek.  ix.  27. 

And  ^'  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided. 
There  seems  no  clearer  origin  for  the  Medes,  so  closdy 
linked  with  the  Persians,  than  Madat,  the  third  Son 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2) ;  and  Ahasuerus  the  king  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Esther, 
reigning  on  his  throne  at  Shushan,  the  palace  in  the 
province  of  Elam  (the  chief  province  of  Persia),  over 
127  provinces,  from  India  to  Ethiopia." 

The  Ancient  Rock  of  Behistun — if  that  Persian  record 
is  read  aright — tolls  us  the  same  thing.  The  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  is  now  considered  to  be  the  Xebxes  of  Perse- 
polis,  the  son  of  Darius,  and  wo  know  from  history  that 
no  Persian  or  Median  king  before  Darius  was  possessed 
of  so  enormous  an  extent  of  territory  as  that  given  in 
the  Bible  to  Ahasuerus,  and  on  the  rock,  to  Dorins  his 
(supposed)  father. 
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What,  therefore,  says  this  ancient  rock,  with  it» 
solemn  voice  of  more  than  2000  years  old  ?  It  speaks 
fts  follows  :— 

PAST  OF  TEl  mBOBIPnOK  OE  THB  BOOS  OP  BEHIBTUV. 

"  I  am  Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  kine  of  Persia, 
the  king  of  the  dependent  proyinces,  the  son  of  Hjstaspes,  we  grandson 
of  Arsames,  the  Ach ww^^y*  - 

**  Says  Darius  the  king :  My  father  was  Hystaspes.  Of  Hystaspes, 
the  father  was  Arsamee.  Uf  Arsames,  the  father  was  Ariyamanes.  Of 
Ariyamanes,  the  fiither  was  Tflispes.  Of  Teispes,  the  Scither  wie  Adus- 
menes. 

*'  Says  Darius  the  king :  On  that  account  we  hare  been  called  Ach»- 
menians.  From  aatiqui^we  have  been  nnsabdned.  From  antiquity 
our  race  have  been  kings. 

'*  Says  Darius  the  king :  I  am  the  ninth  of  my  raoe.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormuzd  I  have  become  lung.    Ormnzd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

"Says  Darius  the  king :  These  are  the  countries  which  hare  fallen 
into  my  hands  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd, — ^Persia,  Susiani^  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Sparta,  Ionia,  Armenia^  Oappadooia,  Pazthia, 
Zaiangia,  Aria,  Chorasmis,  Bactria,  Sosdiana,  the  Saco  (Scythians),  the 
Sattagydes,  Arachteans,  the  Moecians— being  twenlr-one  countries. 

"  Says  Darins  the  king :  These  countries  have  brought  tribute  to  me ; 
that  which  I  have  said  to  them  by  night  and  by  day  they  haye  performed. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king :  Witmn  these  countries,  whoe?er  was  of  the 
trne  faith,  I  have  cherished  and  protected  ;  idioenr  was  a  heretic,  him  I 
haye  rooted  out  entirely ." 

**  The  rites  which  Gomates,  the  ICagian,  had  introduced,  I  prohibited. 
I  restored  to  Uie  state  the  chants,  and  Sie  worship ;  and  to  thoee  families 
which  Gbmates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  them." 


Then  follows  a  history  of  further  conquests  or  nsor' 
pations.  The  inscriptions  are  illustrated  by  a  rude 
picture  of  the  king^  with  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate 
magician ;  and  a  picture  of  the  minor  chiefs  he  had 
successively  overthrown.  This  tablet  he  intended  to 
mark  the  permanent  establishment  of  his  power^  and 
he  adds  a  supplementary  figure^  and  even  includes  that 
of  a  rebel  with  the  well-known  ABsynan  helmet^  among 
the  effigies.  It  is  Elam  ruling  over  Assur,  who  onoe 
ruled  over  her. 
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THE  MEDE8. 

There  was  an  universal  tradition  of  a  very  earff 
occupation  of  Western  Asia  by  the  Scyths — ».  e.,  by  a 
Turanian  race ;  and  the  second  column  of  the  Behistim 
inscriptions  was  founds  contrary  to  all  expectation,  to 
contain  very  many  Turanian  elements  of  speech.  This 
column  had  been  called  Median,  in  full  anticipation  that 
the  structure  of  its  grammar  would  prove  to  be  Aiyan; 
and  it  is  a  diflSculty  by  no  means  yet  fully  solved  to 
discover  the  history  of  the  Turanian  people,  by  whom 
this  language  was  used,  and  who  must  have  formed,  at 
that  time,  no  unimportant  portion  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Herodotus  expressly  informs  us  that  the  Modes  were 
Aryans,  and  that  the  Magi  were  one  of  their  six  tribes ; 
and  Berosus  assigns  224  yeais  to  Median  kings  in  the 
earliest  times  of  Chaldea.  It  was  Cyaxares,  a  king  of 
the  Medes,  who  aided  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  final 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  Ho  is  the  first  Ahasnems 
named  in  Scripture,  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede 
(Dan.  ix.  1),  otherwise  called  Astyages,  and  whose 
daughter  Mandana,  married  to  Cambyses,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, was  the  mother  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus  is  the  link  between  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  was  called  of  God  by  name  a  century  and  a  half 
before  his  birth.  The  name  was  truly  royal,  and  sig- 
nified, like  Pharaoh  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  the  Sun. 
In  Greek  Cyrus  is  written  Kuros ;  in  Hebrew,  Krsh. 
on  Behistun,  Kurush;  the  Persians  corrupted  it  into 
Chosroes.  The  Modes  and  Persians  had  long  been 
marked  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  those  who  would  be 
the  executioners  of  the  Divine  judgments  upon  Babylon. 

When  Cyrus  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cam- 
byses, the  second  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture  (Ezra  iv.  6), 
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daring  whose  reign^  and  that  of  Smerdis^  the  succeeding 
Magian  impostor^  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  continued  until 
the  time  of  Darius,  whose  graving  of  the  Bock  of 
Behistun  is  co-incident  with  the  completion  of  that 
grander  event  at  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra  vi.  15).* 

AHASTJEBUS,   ^BXES. 

To  Darius  succeeds  Xerxes;  strongly  conjectured,  as 
we  previously  intimated,  to  be  the  third  Ahasuerus  of 
the  Bible,  and  whose  name,  in  its  Greek  form,  is  on  the 
vase,  p.  405.  It  is  surmised  that  Ahasuerus,  which 
reads  Achshurush,  is  merely  the  Hebrew  corruption  of 
Xerxes.  If  A,  which  is  only  an  aflSx,  be  taken  away 
from  this,  it  leaves  Chshurush  or  Ohsheresh.  On  the 
vase,  the  Assyrian  name  reads  Khisiharsaha ;  in  the 
Persian  Khshayarsha,  and  in  the  Egyptian,  Khshyarsha. 
The  Sanscrit  root  from  which  Xerxes  is  derived  is  Kshi 
—to  rule.  If  this  deduction  be  correct  (and  it  is  con- 
firmed in  the  latest  Biblical  Dictionaries),  the  Xerxes  of 
the  Greeks,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Darius,  b.c.  485, 
and  with  an  army,  as  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  millions 
of  men,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (then 
hastily  retreating  to  Persia,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  pleasure),  was  no  other  than  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Herodotus  tells  us  he  was  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  man  in  Persia.  The  banquet 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Esther  takes  place  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  which  agrees  with  what  we  know 
of  the  history  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  his  return  from 
Egypt,  would  be  likely  to  summon  a  council  of  his 
princes  when  attempting  the  invasion  of  Greece.    The 

*  Sir  Henry  supposes  the  sculptures  of  Behistun  to  hare  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  fifth  year  of  Darius. 
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diegrace  of  Yashti  then  takes  plaoe^  snd  it  ib  imt  Hi 
four  years  afterwardsj  in  the  Beventh  year  of  theUngh 
reign^  that  Esther  is  raised  to  the  thiozie. 

MEDIS  AND  FEB8IANB» 

When  the  Median  power  merged  in  the  Banrin, 

the    Persians    called    themselves    Aryans,     and    their 
language  belongs  to  the  Aryan  gronp ;  and  now  Max 
Miiller,  the  present  Oxford  Professor  of  the  Science  of 
Language^  claims  this  speech  for  an  elder  branch  of  the 
Indo-European  family.    He  places  just  after  tho  diakcli 
of  India  the  speech  of  the    gipsies    (tho    outcastB  ef 
Elam)  and  the  dialects  of  Persia   (see   p.  SOT) ;   dm 
follow  the  languages  of  Afghanistan^  Kurdistan,  Armenia 
all  our  British  varieties  of  speech^  and  those  of  For* 
tugal,  Spain,  Franco,  Italy,  Wallachia,  Greece,  Balgari% 
Eussia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,   Iceland ;  while  to  the  whole  varied 
number  ^  Sanscrit  is  said  to  stand  in  the  relation,  not 
of  parent,  but  of  elder  sister. 

In  this  agreeable  book  we  are  not  ablo  to  trace  the 
foundation  for  the  poetical  statement  whicli  we  finc^ 
^'that  the  earliest  clan  of  Aryans  were  first  settled 
together,  probably  on  the  highest  elevation  of  Centnl 
Asia,  speaking  a  language  not  yet  Sanscrit  or  Grreek, 
or  German,  but  containing  the  dialectic  germs  of 
all — and  that  after  this  clan  broke  up,  the  ancestam 
of  the  Indians  and  Zoroastrians  must  have  remained 
together  for  some  time  in  their  migrations  or  new  set* 
tlements.^'  Perhaps,  rather,  in  earliest  times,  as  in  later 
ones,  Elam  was  driven  out  of  her  plains  by  invading 
forces,  and  took  refuge  in  India,  as  the  Porseos  or 
comparatively  ancient  Persians  say  ihey  did  from  the 
•  Sco  "  Science  of  Languog©,"  p.  178. 
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Arabs  under  Mohammed;  and  they  have  ever  since 
dwelt  in  India^  undistingQished^  nntil  lately,  from  the 
Hindus. 

ZEKD  AND  SANSCBIT. 

It  is  not  certain  but  that  the  Parsees  may  ailso  be 
a  branch  of  the  ''outcasts  of  Elam.*' 

By  the  recent  discoveries  of  Eugene  Boumouf,  a 
French  scholar,  the  language  of  their  sacred  books,  the 
Zend  Avcsta^  haswonderful  relations  with  the  ancient  San- 
scrit. An  eminent  Dane,  Erasmus  Bask^  in  1816,  started 
for  Persia  and  India^  and  was  the  first  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Zend.  He  proved  that  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Parsees  was  closely  connected  with  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Brahmins,  and  that  like  Sanscrit  it 
had  preserved  some  of  the  earliest  formations  of  Indo- 
European  speech.  His  researches  were  followed  out 
by  Boumouf,  and  it  was  he,  says  Max  MuUer,  who 
first  applied  with  real  success,  this  ancient  Persian  key 
to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

Now  we  have  recovered  the  relics  of  Assyria,  and 
compare  them  with  Persepolis,  we  can  perceive  what 
was  the  ancient  Median  faith,  and,  probably,  the  patri- 
archal  faith  of  Elam.  As  Shem's  unchosen  descendants 
the  Elamibes  may  not  have  had  made  known  to  them  the 
revelation  given  to  the  Hebrews^  but  had  possessed  the 
memories  of  Shinar,  they  preserved  the  legends  of 
Cherubic  forms,  and,  like  Assnr,  they  had  the  symbol  of 
the  Presence  and  the  wings,  in  the  reforming  times  of 
Zoroaster  under  Darius-^as  is  evidenced  by  the  Book 
of  Behistun.  That  king  is  said  to  have  rejected  idols, 
and  to  have  overcome  the  superstitions  by  which  the 
ancient  Magi  had  been  corrupted  through  their  inter- 
course with  Babylon. 
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THE  ICAQI. 

The  Magi  are  twice  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testamoii 
One  of  them  was  among  the  Chaldean  officers  sent  bj 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem^  under  the  title  of  Bab 
Mag  (Jer  xxxix.  13) — supposed  chief  of  the  Magi. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  Asfy- 
ages^  as  professing  to  be  interpreters  of  dreams ;  and  it 
is  in  this  particular  faculty  that  Daniel  sapersedes  them. 
The  prophets  of  Israel  viewed  them  as  the  priests  of  the 
old  Babel  religion — ''astrologers  and  star-gazers^  and 
monthly  prognosti caters ''  (Isa,  xlvii.  18),  And  when 
Daniel,  taught  of  God,  proved  himself  ten  times  wiser 
than  all  the  magicians,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
king  that  constituted  him  chief  governor  over  them  aD, 
and  most  probably ''  Rab  Mag/' 

The  oldest  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  speaks  of 
the  Magians  (see  Appendix),  and  a  curions  point  of 
affinity  with  the  children  of  Israel  is  shown  in  a  plate  of 
Hyde^s  "History  of  the  Old  Religion  ofPersia,*'  wherein 
the  costume  of  the  Magi,  the  reversed  cap  and  tumed- 
up  toes  of  the  boots  are  a  prominent  feature. 

THE   MODERN  FARSEES. 

The  modern  Parseos  now  resident  at  Bombay  speak 
of  their  religion  as  founded  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  again  reformed,  after  a  lapse  from  its 
primitive  purity,  in  a.d.  226.  Their  sacred  books,  many 
of  which,  however,  Alexander  had  destroyed,  were 
then  collected,  and  translated  from  Zend  into  Pehlvii, 
the  current  language  of  Persia  at  that  time.  Fire 
temples  were  rebuilt  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  this 
reformation  lasted  until  the  Arab  invaders  overthrew 
all  again,  in  the  year  641. 
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The  Parsees  then  made  a  great  exodus  from  Persia^ 
and  arrived  on  the  shores  of  India.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  Persia  are  still  deeply  oppressed  and 
wretched;  but  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  descendants 
of  those  who  emigrated  are  still  residing  in  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  The  Government  of  England  has 
been  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  their 
commercial  and  enterprising  spirit.  They  are  a  people 
evidently  and  completely  distinct  from  the  races  who 
surround  them,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  industry 
and  love  for  the  extension  of  agriculture.  They  are 
become  large  and  successful  railway  contractors,  are 
extremely  charitable  and  hospitable,  have  an  increasing 
desire  for  education;  and  the  sons  of  their  rich  men 
perpetually  devote  themselves  to  study,  and  come  over 
to  England  for  intellectual  advantages. 

Female  education  is  also  making  daily  progress 
among  them,  and  in  their  domestic  relations  they  are 
become  almost  European.  A  Parsee^s  house  is  now 
called  "  his  home,"  his  wife  is  his  companion,  and  his 
children  are  his  friends.  At  this  day  they  thankfully 
acknowledge  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  they  displayed  unshaken  faith  to  the 
British  Government  during  the  disastrous  days  of  re- 
bellion in  India.  These  outcasts  of  Elam  have  already 
grown  into  an  important  people,  and  can  no  longer 
be  looked  upon  as  a  band  of  fugitives  on  a  foreign 
shore. 

They  disclaim  the  worship  of  fire,  but  pay  it  a  cer- 
tain observance  (in  their  own  words)  as  the  terrestrial 
image  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  therefore,  when 
engaged  in  prayer,  they  stand  before  the  fire,  or  direct 
their  face  towards  the  sun.  They  cannot  now  be  igno- 
rant of  the  written  Revelation  of  God.     May  their  inter- 
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course  with  England  soon  issue  in  their 
Him  who  is  a  Spirit  in  spirit  and  in  tmth ! 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  Imtaiy  of  lis 
ancient  Persians  that  ethnic  association  of  the  Ja» 
phetic  and  Semitic  element^*'  which  hare  issned  in 
tho  elimination  of  the  group  of  Indo-Eoropeaii  how 
gnagcs. 

Tho  other  sons  of  Japheth^  of  oonrse^  shaaned  in 
bestowing  upon  Europe  the  gift  of  tongues  wUA 
now  truly  rule  the  world  because  of  the  trandafcion 
into  them  of  the  powerful  Word  of  God;  and  be- 
cause one  nation  has  so  learned  to  value  this  wmiTM 
Word  as  to  send  it  back  to  all  the  ancient  peoples  of  whidi 
it  tells,  now  degraded  from  their  pristine  power.  There 
is  no  Assyria,  Media,  or  Chaldea  of  the  past,  and  what, 
alas !  are  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  under 
the  influence  of  Mohammed  and  his  Koran  ?  But  the 
night  wanes  and  the  day  dawns. 

"  Thou  hast  magnified  thj  Word  above  all  thy  name." 

It  was  said  to  the  disciples  of  Christ — 

^  Yo  ehall  be  witnesses  unto  Me,  both  in  Jemsalem  and  in  all  Jndei^ 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 

The  true  ''seed'*  is  now  ever  sowing  in  ''the 
field  of  tho  world,**  and  the  "  witness**  is  fkst  accom- 
plishing. 

THE   ASSYRLVN   TABLETS   OP  BEmSTUN. 

The  recovery  of  tho  Persian  columns  of  the  Bock  of 
Behistun  has  thrown  further  light  on  profane  history  • 
they  have  made  Herodotus  the  historian  for  our  times  • 
they  have  fixed  the  thoughts  of  men  of  letters  a&esh 

*  Ehun  bemg,  as  we  cannot  foiget,  the  eldest  eon  <»r  Shem. 
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on  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  Zoroaster,  as  we  have 
seen,  arises  from  the  shades  of  mythical  story ;  and 
before  Sir  Henry  pubUshed,  in  1851,  the  lithographs 
&om  the  third  and  Assyrian  columns  of  the  inscriptions, 
some  few  more  names  in  Bible  history  had  been  found-^- 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Babel,  and  Sargon — and  the  probable 
power  of  their  characters  pointed  out;  but  unfortur 
nately  the  Assyrian  tables  were  so  mutilated,  that  only 
the  latter  half  of  their  lines  were  available.  Hindos 
and  Botta  now  agreed  with  Bawlinson  that  these 
characters  were  Semitio ;  and  it  gave  new  interest  to 
the  third  column,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  compli- 
cated and  uncouth  combinations  of  wedges  found  there 
were  reproduced,  with  only  slight  dissimilarities,  in  the 
multiform  records  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

When  Mr.  Layard  published  his  two  volumes  of 
''  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'^  in  1853,  he  gave  the  following 
names  known  in  Scripture,  as  found  occurring  in  various 
Assyrian  inscriptions : — 

Kings. — Jehu,  Omri,  Menahem,  Hezekiah,  Hazael, 
Merodach-Baladan,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pharaoh,  Sargon, 
Tiglath-Fileser,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Meshek, 
Tubal 

GoDS.^^Assur,  Nergal,  Nebo,  Assarak,  Dagon,  Shal- 
maneser,  and  Bel. 

PLiiCES. — Judea,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Ashdod,  La- 
chish,  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gaza,  Bkron, 
Askelon,  Arvad,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Harran,  Mesopotamia, 
Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Elam,  Shushan,  Media,  Persia, 
Ararat,  Assyria. 

RiVBEs. — ^Euphrates,  Tigris,  Chebar. 
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COMPARISON  or  BSSOLTSj  BT  THE  BEADEB8  OF  THX  CUJIUOM 
CHABACTEBS. 

In  winding  np  our  story  of  the  ^'  Stones/'  we  i^ 
proach  its  most  difficult  portion.  The  tmleamed  BiUe 
reader  may  bo  allowed  to  think  upon  these  remains,  and 
observe  their  picturesj  with  such  light  as  his  studies  ia 
general  history  may  add  to  his  capaciiy.  He  can  also 
read  what  the  last  and  best  compendiums  and  Bible 
dictionaries  record  upon  the  subject^  and  comparing 
each  with  each  account,  he  will  perhaps  be  discouraged 
at  first  by  the  mountainous  diflTerences  of  opinion — and 
the  small  aim  of  each  writer  to  make  use  of  the  valuable 
aid  of  his  co- students  and  predecessors.  There  was  a 
period  in  the  study  of  the  arrow-headed  characters 
when  those  learned  in  this  lore  were  willing  to  confer 
on  their  mutual  progress,  and  when  they  came  into 
friendly  comparison  of  the  results  of  their  studies. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  sent  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in 
the  year  1856,  a  translation  of  a  cuneiform  inscription 
on  a  cylinder  bearing  the  name  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  with 
a  note  stating  his  object  in  so  doing. 

He  remarked  that  many  persons  have  hitherto  re- 
fused to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  system  by  which 
Dr.  Ilincks  and  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  have  interpreted  the 
cuneiform  characters,  especially  the  Assyrian  ones,  be- 
cause they  are  led  to  understand  that  each  cuneiform 
group  represents  a  syllable,  and  not  always  the  same 
syllable;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another;  having 
besides,  on  diflFerent  occasions,  equally  various  sounds. 
To  which  it  is  natural  to  reply,  ''that  the  Assyrians 
themselves  could  never  have  read  such  writing  after  it 
was  written,  and  that  therefore  the  system  supposed  to 
bo  discovered  must  be  fallacious/' 
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Experience,  however,  shows  that  the  nncertainty 
arising  from  this  source  is  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  imagined ;  considering  the  newness  of  the  study 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  between  different 
interpreters  in  passages  of  average  difficulty.  The  letter 
continued :  — 

''  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  is  about  to 
publish  some  of  his  translations  of  this  cylinder  of 
Tiglath-Pileser,  transcribed  into  the  ordinary  European 
letters.  Let  Dr.  Hincks  and  M.  Oppert  add  their  versions 
of  the  same,  independently,  to  mine,  and  if  without  any 
communication  with  each  other,  any  special  agreement 
shall  appear  between  our  independent  versions,  it  must 
indicate  that  we  have  a  true  system  for  our  guide.'* 

There  followed  upon  this  request  a  resolution  that 
the  experiment  should  be  tried,  and  the  following  com- 
petent judges — the  very  Eev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Grote,  the 
Eev.  W.  Cureton,  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson — ^kindly 
consented  to  undertake  the  comparison. 

We  are  able  to  present  our  readers  with  a  drawing 
of  duplicate  cylinders  of  Tiglath-Pileser  in  the  Museum,* 
at  inscriptions  lithographed  from  which  all  parties  had 
worked.  One  of  these  was  found  at  Kalah  Sherghat, 
and  is  the  earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  cha- 
racter which  has  as  yet  been  recovered  in  Mesopotamia  ;t 
its  date  is  fixed  by  Sir  H.  Eawlinson  at  1120  B.C.,  and 
it  contains  annals  extending  over  the  space  of  four  years. 
Tiglath-Pileser  rebuilds  a  temple  which  had  been  taken 
down  by  his  grandfather  sixty  years  previously.  He 
claims  to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  Gappadocia, 

*  This  is  an  earlier  Tiglath-Pileser  than  the  one   mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

t  Bawlinson's  «  Herodotus,"  voL  i.,  p.  874.    1862. 
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Syrift,and  the  Median  and  Armenian  Monntwinyk  Weirill 
attempt  in  pages434j435  to  give  a  compariaon  in  Odfamni 
of  the  various  translations^  and  farther  detailB  firom  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson^s  column  will  be  found  in  the  AppendiKi 


We  think  it  best  to  give  full  extracts  from  the 
translated  inscriptions  in  an  Appendix,  that  we  may  not 
break  the  general  thread  of  the  subject,  which  is  so 
many-sided  that  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case.  The  ^'  Ma- 
gians'^  and  the  "Copper  Tablets/'  if  rightly  read,  are 
very  curious  elements  in  so  early  an  inscription,  while  the 
''  sixty''  of  kings  is  a  mode  of  reckoning  like  that  of  the 
Chinese.  Tiglath-Pileser's  motto  seems  to  be — ''  There 
is  not  to  me  a  second  in  war,  nor  an  equal  in  battle." 
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''  On  the  wtole/'  says  the  late  Professer  Wilson,  one 
of  the  judges  in  this  trial,  "  the  result  of  the  ezpeii- 
ment,  than  which  a  fiirer  test  could  scarcely  be  devised, 
may  he  considered  as  establishing  almost  definitely  the 
correctness  of  the  yalnation  of  the  characters  of  these 
inscriptions.  •  •  •  It  is  somewhat  different  with 
respect  to  the  words  of  the  language.  The  almost  in- 
variable concurrence  of  the  translators  in  the  genend 
sense  of  the  several  paragraphs,  shows  tiiat  they  aoae 
agreed  in  giving  the  same  interpretation  to  a  very  con- 
siderable portion,  ff  not  the  larger  portion,  of  the  voca- 
bulary; at  the  same  time,  the  differences  prove  that 
much  remains  t9  be  effected  before  the  sense  of  every 
term  can  be  confidently  read.** 

As  this  companaon  took  place  seven  years  ago,  these 
is  of  course  much  since  to  tell  of  fiirthar  progress. 
"  The  general  consistency  of  tiie  readings  with  admitted 
history,**  says  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  for 
October  1864,  "  of  these  newly-discovered  documents, 
is  acknowledged  by  all,'  and  ia  daily  receiving  fresh 
illustration.  This  agreement  is  specially  remarkable  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  history ;  and  if  there  are  any  to  whom 
the  cuneiform  records  and  tha  Hebrew  Scriptures  ace 
alike  doubtful,  they  toiU  fini  rather,  a  migular  ooinci^ 
dence  of  statemen^^Hi  fact  whidk  ought  to  arrest  their 
attention— which  catmot  be  tiie  result  of  chancay  whidi 
certainly  has  not  been  the  result  of  design  on  tha  part 
of  the  writers  or  decipherers  on  either  side,,  and  whidi 
only  the  supposing  of  the  truth  of  statements;  on  both 
sides,  can  rationally  account  foe'' 

These  cylinders  do  not  bear'  any  testimony  to  the 
Indian  Yedas.  They  were  written,  long  befose  the 
Persian.  Zend  Avesta,.  thi^  were  inscribed  by  enemies  of 
God^s  people;  but  they  are  come  up  after  nearly  fiveiand 

F  F 
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Sib  H.  Riwuiraoir. 
Bit-Khamri,  the  temple  of  mjlord 
Tul,  which  Shanii-Vul,  high-priest 
of  Aflhur,  son  of  Ismi-Dagan,  high* 
priest  of  Ashur,  had  foanded,  be- 
came ruined.  I  lerelled  its  site,  and 
from  its  foundation  to  its  roofs  I 
built  it  up  of  brick,  I  enlarged  it 
beyond  its  former  state,  and  I 
adorned  it  Inside  of  it  I  sacrificed 
predout  Tiotima  to  my  brd  YuL 


Since  a  holy  place,  a  noble  haU, 
I  hare  thus  consecrated  for  the  use 
of  the  great  Gods,  my  lords  Anu 
and  Vul,  and  have  laid  down  an 
adytum  for  their  special  worship, 
and  hare  finished  it  successfully, 
and  hare  deliglited  the  hearts  of 
their  noble  Godships,  may  Ann  and 
Vul  preserre  me  in  power.  May 
they  support  the  men  of  my  Go- 
Temment. 


H.F.TJ 
The  temple  of  Ksmii,  of  Yn. 
my  lord,  which  Shemai-Yeai,  » 
preme  lord  of  Aeejris^  eon  of  Uar 
Dagon,  eupreme  lord  of  Amjm 
likewise,  in  former  daya  eunilraBtril 
had  £sllen  to  deoej.  Htwfy  I 
levelled  its  aite,'end  from  its  fooadi- 
tions  to  ita  roof  I  rebuilt  it  wA 
masonry  of  brick.  More  than  fa- 
merly  I  emlatnpmd  (P),  and  I  eoe- 
structed  it ;  and  within  it  eoitl^ 
Tictima  onto  Yem  mj  lotd,  I  mod- 
fioed. 


In  like  maimer,  then,  ea  I  hue 
made  this  splendid  boilding  aad 
lofty  Temple,  for  the  dwelling  flf 
Ana  and  Yem,  the  great  gods,  oy 
lords,  and  hare  made  it  great,  snd 
hare  finished  it  completely,  and 
hare  constructed  within  it  tht 
thrones  of  their  great  diyinities;  so 
may  Ann  and  Yem  be  constant^ 
propitious  unto  me!  May  they 
exalt  the  works  of  my  hands ! 


twenty  centuries  of  imprisonment  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  to  bear  witness  to  the  Bible  ;  and  their  acknow- 
ledged Semitic  language,  the  language  of  Assur,  is  said 
to  be  very  near  akin  to,  and  yet  diverse  from,  "  the  Jews' 
language;''  the  Inscriptions  contain  so  many  names  fami- 
liar to  us  in  our  Scripture  history,  and  they  so  confirm 
our  Scripture  chronology,  that  the  Median  and  Assyrian 
tablets,  the  third  columns  of  the  Inscription  at  Behiston^ 
have  a  far  deeper  interest  for  us  than  the  Persian 
records,  or  first  columns,  and  are  fully  worth  the  im- 
mense labour  and  pains  which  their  few  students  are 
bestowing  upon  them. 
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Db.  HnrcxB.  Db.  Opfb&t. 

The  banpteHn^'house  of  Jo,  my  The    Bii-liamr    of  Ao,    which 

lord,  which  Samsi-Jo,  champion  of  Shamshi  Ao,  aovereign  of  Assyria, 

Aasur,  son  of  Ismi-dagan,  champion  eon  of  Ismi-dagan,  soTereign  of  As- 

of  Assur,  and  so  forth,  had  built,   syria,  bad  built Its  place 

was   decayed   and   destroyed.      I  I  surreyed  (?).    From  its  founda- 

cleaned  out  its  site.    I  built  it  with  tions  until  its  coTering  I  made  a 

burned  bricks  from  the  foundation   brickwork,  on  the  ditches 

.  to  the  coping.    I  put  it  in  its  former  In  the  middle  I  consecrated  high 

state,  and  be^an  to  use  it    I  offered  altars  to  my  lord  Ao. 
within  it  excellent  sacrifices  to  le, 
my  lord. 


As  I  have  laboured  on  this  ex*  As  I  haye  consecrated  the  sublime 

cellent  house,  the  ancient  temple  for  house,  the  Tenerable  temple  for  the 

the  residence  of  Anu  and  Iv,  the  dwelling  of  Anu  and  Ao,  the  great 

great  gods,  my  lords,  and  hare  not  gods,  my  lords,  and  haye  not  pro- 

^011  idle,  and  haye  left  nothing  for  faned  them ;  as  I  haye  not  fayoured 

another  work,  and  haye  finished  it  the  committing  of  sin,  and  haye 

in  good  time,  and  haye  gladdened  terminated  it  to  their  honour  $  as  I 

the  hearts  of  their  great  godships ;  haye  obliged   the  heart    of  their 

so  may  Anu  and  Iv  surely  compass  diyinity,  may  Anu  and  Ao  for  eyer 

me  about !  bless  me  ! 


H.   JOACHIM  MENANT^   A  NBW  DECIPHEBEB. 

Oriental  learning  seems  a  necessary  pre-qnalification 
for  entering  on  this  field  of  study,  but  a  French  savant, 
M.  Joachim  Menant,  who,  authorized  by  the  French 
government,  came  over  to  study  the  rich  store  of  in- 
scriptions in  our  Museum,  has,  by  several  works,  thrown 
much  light  on  the  question,  and  especially  one  treating  on 
the  whole  history  of  Cuneiform  writing  and  its  decipher- 
ment. (See  ^'  Les  Ecritures  Cuneiformes/')  He  speaks 
of  the  first  Turanian  origin  of  the  character  being  hiero- 
glyphic, of  which  the  celebrated  Black  Stone  of  Shush, 
given  in  Mr.  Loftus's  volume,  from  a  sketch  by  Captain 
Monteith,  is  perhaps  a  specimen. 
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M  BLACK  mcam^ 


This  stone  itself  is  at  Susa;  it  is  snpposed  to  be  a 
powerial  taUsmaxi  against  the  plagae^  mad  jet  it  liad  been 


TMM  BLAOS  ttOWM   O*   SHUn. 


blown  np  with  gunpowder  in  search  of  treasure  it  might 
contain^  but  the  fragments  were  collected  and  built  into 
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a  pillar  in  ibee  verandah  of  tlie  tomb  of  iDasneL    Mr. 
Loftus  made  every  effort  to  seetind  re^copy  it,  bat  in 

vain. 

LETTEBB  WnBVm  ABBCMVE^OEUV. 

To  hieroglyphics  succeeded  a  rude  sketchy  cha- 
racter which  might  be  termed  hieratic^  after  ake  Egyp- 
tian^ but  the  image  intended  cwas  soon  lost  in  ihe 
hieratic^  which  belonged  to  Umkh's  time^  and  is  seen 
upon  his  bricks.  Mr.  Layard  found  on  a  slab  stt 
Nimroud^  forming  part  of  a  wall  in  the  fiouth-west 
Palace^  one  line  of  writings  in  which  the  charaotera 
were  thus  formed  i 


It  occurred  beneath  the  usual  inscription  and  was  but 
slightly  cut ;  Mr.  Layard  adds  :  ''  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Assyrian  letters  were 
merely  simple  lines,  the  arrow-head  being  a  subse- 
quent embellishment.  It  is  evident  that  by  substituting 
the  wedge  or  arrow-head  for  the  lines  in  the  above  in- 
scription^ the  characters  would  resemble  such  as  are 
found  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments.  The  simple 
letters  may  have  been  used  in  documents  which  were  to 
be  written  easily  and  quickly,  as  the  more  elaborate 
monumental  characters  required  time  and  care. 

^^  Nor  is  the  element  of  the  most  ancient  form  of 
monumental  writing  always  the  arrow-head,  it  sometimes 

•  Sea  "  Nineyeli  and  ito  Bemaini,"  voLii.  p.  17a 
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assumes  the  shape  of  a  hammer  on  painted  briokii^  firom 
the  Eastern  Palace  at  NimroucL'' 

We  must  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  M.  Menant  and  Dr. 
Oppert  to  study  the  alphabet  of  Nineveli  in  European 
letters ;  to  be  introduced  to  the  syllabic  sounds  and  the 
stubborn  mysteries  of  '*  poly-phones,"  with  which  the 
invincible  patience  of  all  parties  continues  to  deal, 
somewhat  encouraged  and  aided  by  a  valuable  set  of 
tablets  and  cylinders  which  Mr.  Layard  brought  firom 
Sennacherib's  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  and  which  prove 
to  bo  not  the  least  important  of  his  spoils.  They 
measure  about  nino  inches  by  six,  and  ^' strewed  the 
floor  of  two  small  chambers  to  the  height  of  a  foot  from 
the  floor."  They  were  the  debris  of  the  royal  library, 
and  Sir  Henry  calls  them  '^a  real  treasure-house  of 
discovery/' 


"It would  seem,"  says  Oppert,  "that  the  unusual 
difficulties  which  are  now  felt  in  the  reading  of  the  old 
Chaldeo  monuments  had  been  felt  likewise  by  the  lite- 
rati of  Nineveh.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  Sar- 
danapalus  III.,  son  of  Esarhaddon,  resolved  to  institute 
a  clay  library,  which,  as  the  inscriptions  declare,  might 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  religiou.''  Sardanapalus,  as 
rendered  by  M.  Oppert  ("  Exped.  Scientifique,"  voL  iL 
p.  362),  thus  avows  his  purpose: — 

*  Mr.  Forster  declares  that  this  latter  specimen  is  so  dearly  in 
HniYABiTic  writing,  that  he  could  not  resist  attempting  to  tsranalate  it^ 
and  he  finds  it  to  be — as  read  from  left  to  right — "  Cemxnted  ToesTHXa 
— FAiKTED  BBICK8."  For  his  belief  that  the  language  of  Assyria  was 
old  Arabic,  see  his  *'  One  FrimeTal  Language,"  toI.  iii. 
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''Sardanapaliu,  king  of  the  world,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  god 
Nebo  and  the  goddess  Tasmit  haye  given  ears  to  bear  and  ejes  to  see, 
that  which  is  the  base  of  government.  They  have  revealed  to  the  Kings, 
my  predecessors,  the  rules  of  this  Cuneiform  writing.  In  piety  towards 
Nebo,  the  god  who  joins  letters  together  contrariwise  to  their  phonetic 
value,  I  have  written  these  tablets,  I  have  signed  them,  I  have  ranged 
them  in  the  midst  of  my  palace  for  the  instruction  of  my  subjects." 

How  little  thab  Jang  foresaw  that  the  Almighty  Can^ 
troller  of  m&ii  and  things  would  shut  up  his  tablets  in  thai 
palace  for  use  five^anddwenty  centuries  after  his  time  ! 

STLLABABISa. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  now  calls  them  "  Syllabaries.*' 
Some  of  them  explain  short  syllables  by  signs^  others 
give  the  meaning  of  hitherto  unsuspected  monograms  ; 
others  explain  complex  groups  of  characters ;  others 
are  dictionaries  of  synonyms;  and  some  are  Scythic- 
Assyrian  dictionaries.  From  all,  however,  it  seems 
proved,  that  cuneiform  writing  came,  like  all  other 
writing,  out  of  hieroglyphics  or  pictures  at  first,  and 
these  being  used  by  different  people,  stood  for  different 
sounds,  as  the  figure  4,  for  instance,  is  in  French 
rendered  quatre^  in  German  vier,  in  English /ottr. 

FHOBNICIAN  CHASACTBBS. 

A  few  bi-lingual  tablets  were  found,  containing 
scraps  of  cuneiform  writing  with  its  equivalent  in  Phoe- 
nician characters,  and  "  these  so  far  as  they  go,  furnish 
satisfactory  confirmation."  Such  are  the  names  upon 
the  lion-weights  discovered  by  Layard,  and  which  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  in  his  most  recent  pamphlet,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  confirms,  as  '^Tiglath- 
Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib.^'  In 
the  same  paper  he  says,  "  That  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  Phoenician  characters  may  have  been  known  and 
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employed  tft  the  eame  iame  wiA  'the  AaBjumu  vnd 
Babylonian^  by  Syrian  artificers  estsSiIisIied  i^  JGnevdi 
in  iiiB  prosecution  of  tlieir  trades.^'  In  Che 
doomnent  lie  midceB  another  Yerj  iateofe^ting 
— -4hat  he  sees  no  reason  against  at  least  a  itiiiiUM -aBfr 
qnity  to  these  Phoenician  signs^  being  claiine3  for  the 
Himyaritic  characters  inscribed  on  a  cylinder  found  by 
GSaptein  Jones  at  Armah,  on  the  Enphsatef^and  wmi, 
''The  cylinder  of  £aikat.bil^  the  ennnch.'^ 

But  we  hasten  to  a  close.  The  Assyrian  tablets  of 
Behistun  having  been  proved  fiemitic  in  the  oonstiuo- 
tion  of  their  language^  must  of  conrae  hmwe  gieai  affi- 
nities with  all  the  Semitic  fiunily  of  lang^uageB.  litis 
not  a  large  one. 

The  Hebrew^  the  Phcenician,  the  Synac^  -the  Clialdeex 
the  Himyaritic^  and  the  Arabic^  may  alLrender  invaluable 
help  with  their  ancient  roots,  even  though  the  door  of 
Assures  dead  language  has  been  opened  by  Aryan  and 
Turanian  sisters,  who  stood,  and  had  stood  for  ages,  in 
tiie  order  of  Providence,  at  the  door  of  its  tomb. 

COUNT  GOBINEAU. 

Count  Gobineau,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Persia, 
has  lately  written  two  volumes  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  Ajabic — 
the  ancient  Mesopotamian  Arabic ;  which  he  calls  a  vast 
mosaic  of  words  that  wore  nev^r  all  spoken  at  one  time. 
As  if,  he  says,  one  of  our  modem  vocabularies  were  to 
unite  with  all  words  now  current  in  modem  Bociety, 
all  the  variety  of  patois  that  had  ever  been  current,  in 
all  the  provinces,  between  the  tenth  and  the  nineteenth 
eenturios,  and  were  to  call  it  the  French  language. 

But,  oertaiuly,  it  is  only  the  fact  of  walking  tTi^t' 


proves  walking  power.  Count  Gobinean  does  riot  make 
sense  with  his  old  Arabic  j  he  deolaves  that  the  Assy- 
lians  believed  so  strongly  in  evil  spirits  (which  is  not 
impossible)  thfit  iiie  sonlptnres  are  covered  with  talis^ 
maruyiiime  being  considered  their  only  source  of  safety ; 
and  such  1»Iismaiffl'lie  believes  ^  have  been  an  iovoca- 
tion  of  some  Good,  or  a  depreciaf  ion  df  =Bome  Evil  being. 
On  the  vase  of  Halicamassus,  fonnd  by  Mr.  Newton 
among  the  roins  is£  the  mansoleam,  he  finds  the 
fifyHables— 

'^Xadylnsbj  Sahjlni  loislij  alia 

Which  he  renders — 

**  Le  juge,  lliearenxy  le  lage  pazeil  k  llieuzeux,  fe  pie-exeellent,  I0 
glorieoz,  le  destruoteur,  le  terrifi^'le  fioarbe  pareil  aa  ternfi^  ^  matiera, 
le  denu^" 

He  considers  the  snl^oct  of  these  talismans  to  be 
always  the  same,  and  that  tbey  were  written  across  the 
figures  to  preserve  them ;  and  he  quotes,  in  favour  of  Us 
opinion,  the  known  habits  of  the  modem  Persians,  who 
still  employ  talismans,  written  under  a  certain  star,  and 
at  a  certain  bour.  IT  they  erect  an  edifice  they  alwi^ 
bury  a  talismanic  brick  in  its  foimdations,  which  defends 
it  from  the  incursions  of  scorpions  and  of  demons.  AQ 
Persia,  lie  says,  respects  amulets,  and  the  earthen  tablets 
of  Kerbela  with  the  name  of  Allah,  Mohammed,  or  AJi 
upon  them ;  whale  in  the  "houses  of  the  poor,  who  cannot 
afford  graven  bricks,  or  stones,  a  piece  of  written  paper 
is  attached  to  the  cornice.  The  Parsees,  he  adds,  carried 
this  ancient  habit  to  India,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Qujerat, 
even  suspended  to  trees  and  rocks,  such  magical  affiches. 
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VB.   rOBSTEB  AND  HB.   lATASD. 

Dr.  Oppert's  tract  on  the  above  firightfiil  attempt  it 
the  demolition  of  his  Assyrian  lore  embodies  tlie  esseDoe 

of  indignation.  Opinions  on  this  subject^  it  appean,  on 
scarcely  be  dispassionately  and  cahnly  considered,  and 
therefore  neither  party  are  likely  to  learn  firom  their 
opponents.  Mr.  Forster  cannot  be  listened  to  on  his  own 
supreme  Sinaitic  subject^  because  he  too  has  entered  the 
lists  against  the  great  discoverers  and  readers  of  Ninevdi 
and  Khorsabad.  He  has  a  new  reading*  for  the  Obelisl^ 
which  ho  supposes  to  be  the  coming  in  of  a  large  pedes- 
trian caravan  to  the  "  Agora/*  or  market-place  of  Nine- 
veh. His  readings  of  the  language  of  Assyria  are  by  hit 
old  Arabic,  and  ho  quotes  Mr.  Layard's  own  -words  from 
"  Nineveh  and  its  Remains/*  vol.  ii.  p.  164.  ^'  Two  cha- 
racters appear  to  have  been  in  uso  at  one  time  among  the 
Assyrians.  One,  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed,  as  in 
Egypt,  was  probably  the  hieroglyphic,  and  principally 
employed  for  monumental  records ;  the  other,  the  cur- 
sive, or  hieratic,  may  have  been  used  in  documents  of  a 
private  nature,  or  for  records  of  public  events  of  minor 
mportanco.  The  cursive  resembles  tlie  writing  of  the 
Phccntcians,  Palmy rcncs,  Bahjlonians,  and  Jews;  in  fact- 
the  character,  which,  under  a  few  unessential  modifica- 
tions, was  COMMON  to  the  nations  speaking  cognate  dialeds 
of  one  Zanjfua^c,  variously  termed  the  Semitic,  Anunean, 
or,  more  appropriately,  Syro- Arabian." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Count  Gobinean's  book 
is  that  in  which  ho  declares  that  his  old  Mesopotamian 
Arabic  was  the  "Aramyet"  of  the  Bible,  the  "  Arabyet" 
of  the  old  oriental  writers.  IIo  points  to  the  decrees  in 
this  language,  which  are  interpolated  in  the  otherwise 
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Hebrew  Book  of  Ezra^  and  whicli  the  margin  of  our 
Bibles  tells  us  are  in  Ghaldee. 

These  portions  extend  from  chap.  iv.  verse  8  to  chap, 
vi.  verse  18,  and  chap.  vii.  verses  12  to  26;  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  not  only  the  Persian  decrees  hut  the 
narrative  itself  in  the  first  portions,  is  also  Ghaldee. 
The  likeness  which  M,  Gobinean  wishes  to  prove  to 
common  readers  between  Ghaldee  and  Hebrew,  will  be 
apparent  in  his  quotation  of  an  isolated  verse  in  Ghaldee, 
found  in  Jor.  x.  11. 

It  appears  to  be  spoken  to  the  heathen — 

*'  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them,  the  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  from 
under  these  heavens." 

THB  SAKE  PBOK  A  HBBBSW  BIBLB  IK  BOICAN  I.ETTEBS. 

"Xidna(h)  temrun  IShom  Sahaiya  di-shSmaiya  vS-arga  la  'Hbada 
yebadu  mc-ar'fi  il-mia  tekhoth  shSmaiya  elle(h).*' 

THE  SAKE  FBOM  THB  OLD  8YBU0  OF  THB    FBSHITO  VEBSIOK. 

"  £edu  temrun  lehum  alaha  zi  semya  ve  arak  la  sebdu  yabedu  maarak 
yemin  takhut  semya  aleh." 

The  latter  translation  M.  le  Comte  believes  to  be 
also  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  Ghaldee,  or  old 
Arabic  of  700  years  before  our  era,  which  it  must  be, 
as  quoted  by  Jeremiah,  and  Ewald  declares  it  to  be 
much  older  (not  the  Arabic  of  the  old  Arabian  poets, 
but  the  old  Mesopotamian  Arabic),  and  Gobineau 
maintains  that  this  is  the  language  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions. 

Ho  then  dilates  on  the  primeval  antiquity  of  this  old 
Arabic.  "  It  is  impossible,*'  he  says,  *'  for  the  nature  of 
Arabic  roots  to  bend  to  growths  or  developments  which 
did  not  at  first  belong  to  them,  and  hence  the  secret  of 
so  much  stability.      They  have  never  submitted  to  deri- 
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yations  like  those  of  iihe  Aryioi  laa^oageB. 
employed  in  these  fragments  of  Esra  and 
to-day  what  they  were  2500  yean  mgo/* 

The  Arab  tongne  is  more  ancient  isbajk  -any  sytoa  af 
writing  it ;  the  writing  was  imposed  tipoa  it.  AiJtk 
roots  do  not  bnild  into  oi^er  wordsj  but  Hhej  cimge 
their  own  consonants  at  pleasnre— V  into  B,  T  into  8. 
"Before  Ishim/'  says  an  old  Arabic  writer,  '^thejinaie 
use  of  a  mode  of  writing  of  which  eabh  letter  poBBttaed 
two  or  three  values/** 

The  absence  of  expressed  TOwels,  and  the  absence  of 
separation  in  words^  of  course  constitiifce  the  prmdpil 
difficulties  in  the  decipherment  of  Semitic  znomiiiientL 
It  requires  immense  sagacity  and  long  and  patient  study 
in  a  modem  reader^  to  be  at  all  able  to  meet  such 
almost  insuperable  difficulties. 


TWO   SIDES   OF  THE   SHIELD. 

This  sagacity,  however,  and  this  patience^  with  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Mesopotamian  field,  it  may 
bo  most  truly  said,  have  been  brought  to  the  work  by 
the  Rawlinson  school. 

Sir  H.  Ruwlinson,  in  his  Sixth  Essay,  in  his  first  voL 
of  '^  Herodotus,^'  remarks,  ^'  There  was  not  perhaps  in 
the  verj'  earliest  ages,  that  essential  linguistic  difference 
between  Ilamitic  and  Semitic  nations  which  would  enable 
an  inquirer  at  the  present  day  to  determine  positively 
from  mere  monumental  records  to  which  families  certain 
races  respectively  belonged.  Although  the  Hamitic  lan- 
guage of  Babylon  in  the  use  of  post-positions  and 
pai'iicles,  and  suffixes,  approaches  to  the  character  of  a 

•  Are  these  Sir  Henry's  •*polyphones'7 
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Scythic  or  Turanian,  or  Japhetic,  rather  than  a  Semitic 
tongue,  yet  a  large  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolutely 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in 
Assyrian  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the 
verbal  formations  in  Hamitic,  Babylonian,  and  Semitic 
Assyrian,  I  find,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "to  exhibit  in  many 
respects  the  closest  resemblance." 

Still  it  is  evident  that  there  arose  an  Aryan  race 
who  .had  a  language,  which  afterwards  blended  with  the 
Persian,  and  further  with  the  Indo-European.  Darius, 
the  writer  of  the  rock,  lived  in  the  times  of  the  reform- 
ing Zoroaster,  and  Zoroaster  but  revived  the  faith  of 
the  Aryan  Medes  and  crystallized  their  language,  as 
it  were,  in  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  It  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  the  Aryan 
kingdom  was  Syriac  or  Ohaldee,  although  letters  written 
to  the  king  in  Syriac  (by  the  exiled  residents  ''  whom 
the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  had  brought  over  and  set 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria")  might  be  naturally  answered 
in,  Syriac  aho, 

M.  Gobineau  does  not  appear  to  deny  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  different  languages  on  the  tablets  of 
Behistun.  He  would  only  declare  that  the  third  or 
Assyrian  is  old  Arabic.  K  so,  let  him  read  it  aoid  make 
sense  of  it.  Otherwise  we  must  still  believe  ia  the 
more  successful  efforts  of  his  opponents. 

**The  old  stones  of  Nineveh,"  says  M.  Menant, 
''  came  not  to  light  till  the  science  of  comparative  philo- 
logy could  trace  the  most  delicate  relations  of  languages. 
The  nineteenth  century  considers  this  to  be  its  most 
powerftil  meanff  of  inyestigatien  and  discovery;  its 
domain  is  these  old  mceoments,  such  relics  as  haife 
outlived  the  jealousies  of  their  coevds,  and  stand 
before  men  wha  can  respect  the  past.'^ 
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THE   IN8CBIFTI0N   BEADSRS. 

We  can  now^  therefore,  take  a  last  walk  thioiiglL 
the  Nineveh  galleries  with  a  fair  measure  of  sordj 
that  we  may  gratefully  accept  the  g^dance  of  those 
who  are  still  constantly  studying  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions within  the  shelter  of  its  noble  walls*  Th^ 
may  differ  among  themselves  as  to  intricate  points  whidi 
the  public  cannot  follow,  and  even  vary  five-and-twenty 
years  in  their  chronology,  and  yet  be  safe  g^des  while 
they  keep  to  the  facts  of  the  great  Book. 

"  On  principle/*  says  M.  Oppertj  "  we  regard  as  onr 
starting  point  the  chronology  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  Up 
to  this  time,  1863,  no  Assyrian  discovery  has  been  made 
which  has  not  confirmed  the  narratives  of  these  Iiistorical 
records.  The  only  document  on  the  Assyrian  chronology, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks — the  Canon  op  Ptolmt 
— accords  within  about  a  year  with  tho  dates  of  the 
Bible/' 

M.   OPPEET   AND   THE    INSTITUTE  OP   PBANCE. 

At  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1863,  tho  five 
academies  who  compose  the  Institute  of  France  held 
their  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  President,  M.  Padin 
Paris,  paid  a  solemn  homage  to  tho  Bible,  in  presence 
of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Em*ope.  He  in- 
vited tho  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  especial  yalue 
of  the  late  enterprising  researches  in  the  territories  of 
ancient  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Perscpolis,  and  likewise 
gave  an  historical  account  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta,  which  had  gi'eatly  astonished 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  those  countries.  "  Our  fathers 
and  wo  after  them,^'  said  they,  "  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  pitched  our  tents  in  these  places,  but  without 
knowing  that  there  was  anything  remarkable    buried 
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there ;  and  now  you  Franks  have  no  sooner  arrived  with 
your  measuring  sticks,  than  you  have  traced  the  plan  of 
the  country,  and  brought  to  light  magnificent  temples 
and  numerous  treasures.  Is  it  your  books  or  your 
prophets  that  have  revealed  these  secrets  to  you  V 

"Yes/*  added  the  President;  "these  Europeans 
might  have  replied,  "  it  is  true  that  our  Books  <md  our 
Prophets  have  made  us  acquainted  with  these  cities,  so 
long  buried  under  your  villages,  but  which,  now  re- 
discovered, bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  their  accounts, 
and  their  predictions/' 

The  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  was  then  adjudged 
by  the  Institute,  at  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
laborious  and  persevering  efforts  of  M.  Jules  Oppert,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions;  and  the 
applause  of  the  audience  showed  with  what  favour  the 
communication  was  received. 

These  particulars  were  given  us  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Petavel,  author  of  "  The  Bible  in  Prance,"  who  bears  a 
name  long  identified  with  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews.  He  remarked  "  that  there  was  a  fact  on  which 
M.  Paulin  Paris  did  not  comment  to  his  hearers,  and 
this  fact  was,  that  M.  Oppert  is  a  Jew.  Is  it  not 
worthy  of  notice,  that  it  is  an  Israelite  interpreter 
who  reads  the  monuments  of  that  Assyria  which  re- 
tained his  fathers  captive,  and  explains  the  language  of 
these  Stones,  which  seem  brought  forth  from  their  grave 
expressly  to  confound  the  incredulity  of  modern  adver- 
saries of  our  Holy  Scriptures  ?  If  disciples  '  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  crj' 
out.'  (Luke  xix.  40.)'' 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Athenaeum'* 
of  August,  1863,  congratulated  '^  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  Cuneiform  research  on  two  recent  circumstances  j 
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the  one  was,  that  the  Institute  of  France^  the  fiisfe  < 
body  in  tbo  worlds  had  just  conferred  its  biennial  ] 
of  20^000  franca  on  M.  Oppert  for  his  Assfyrian  deci]^hflp- 
ments^  thereby  guaranteeing 'in  the  face  of  Eorope  ike 
aathenticity  and  value  of  sucb  kbours ;  and  tlie  other  wat 
that  the  Queen's  Govemment,  on  the  rene'wed  reoom- 
mendation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Muaeam,  hai 
anthorized  a  further  small  outlay  on  excavationB  in 
South  Babylonia^  to  be  undertaken  during'  the  enaning 
oold  season  by  Colonel  Kemball,  Consul-Greneral  k 
Turkish  Arabia^  in  connection  with  the  work  of  extending 
the  Electric  telegraph  from  Bagdad  to  the  Pecaian  Gulf. 
I  have  every  hope/'  said  Sir  Henry,  ^'  that  before  the 
end  of  the  ycso*  we  shall  receive  considerate  additianfi 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  Babylonian  iEhnpire." 

BABYLON. 

In  treating  of  Assyrian  remains  and  inscriptions  it 
may  be  well  to  observe,  that  no  Bahylonian  Gallerim 
Uivite  our  research.  Babylon  is  so  utterly  desolate  and 
fallen  that  notliing  of  it  is  lefl.  Once  the  noblest 
city  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone ;  situated  in.  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain ;  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris ;  the  soil  never  brought  forth  less,  according  to 
Strabo,  than  three  hundred  fold ;  whilst  the  grain  was 
also  of  prodigious  size.  Such  was  the  '^  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency," says  Dr.  Keith,  '^that  it  departed  not  on  the 
first  conquest,  nor  on  the  final  loss  of  either  Nineveh  or 
Babylon  as  its  capital,  but  one  metropolis  of  Aasyzia 
rose  after  another  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  when  theae 
had  ceased  to  be  the  '  glory  of  kingdoms.* " 

The  soil  and  cUmate  of  the  region  were  the  last  that 
man  could  have  supposed  could  have  become  '^  desolate^^' 
and  even  in  the  seventh  centuzy  afber  Christy  Chaldea 
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was  tiie  scene  of  vast  magnificenoe  in  the  reign  of 
Ghosroes ;  after  that  time  came  xnanj  ages  of  mutilated 
remains  and  mouldering  decay. 

Subsequently  to  Mr.  Layard's  astonishing  disooyeries 
in  the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  he  thus  speaks  of  explorations 
among  the  nuns  of  Babylon  : — '^  They  were  far  less  nu- 
merous and  important  than  I  could  have  anticipated, 
and  did  not  tend  to  prove  that  there  were  remains 
beneath  the  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish  which  would  re- 
ward the  trouble  of  excavation.  Only  shapeless  piles  of 
masonry,  and  isolated  walls  and  piers  were  brought  to 
Ug^^>  giving  no  clue  whatever  to  the  forms  of  buildings 
to  wjiich  they  had  belonged/^ 

*(Bit  in  the  dust,  O  datigliter  of  the  Chaldeani — sit  on  the  ground, 
there  is  no  throne,"  saji  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

The  surface  of  the  mounds  consists  of  decomposed 
buildings  reduced  to  dust. 

For  the  "  Lady  of  kingdoms,  who  said  she  should  be 
a  lady  for  ever,"  it  is  decreed  that  she  shall  no  more  be 
called  tender  and  delicate. 

"  Sit  thou  silent,  and  get  thee  into  darknen." 

'^  There  reigns  throughout  the  ruins,''  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "  a  silence  profound  as  the  grave.  The  shepherd 
makes  no  fold  for  his  flock  amidst  the  heaps  of  Babylon ; 
and  even  the  Arabs,  who  fearlessly  traverse  the  mounds  by 
day,  will  never  remain  a  single  night  beneath  their 
shadow.''  The  dread  of  evil  spirits  effectually  prevents 
thieves ;  indeed,  they  will  not  approach  the  mounds  after 
nightfall,  for  so  it  was  written. 

^  Neither  shall  the  Arahian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  ihall  the  shep- 
herds make  their  fold  there ;  but  -wild  beasts  of  the  desert  ahall  lie  there  ; 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell 
there,  and  satjrs  (goats)  shall  dance  there.** — IsA.  xiiL  20,  21. 

G  a 
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''  We  fonnd  many  dens  of  wild  beasts/'  say  B^  mi 
Buckingham^  ''  and  abnndance  of  porcnpine  quills,  aadia 
most  of  the  cavities  bats  and  owls;  the  caverns,  onoetk 
chambers  of  majesty,  are  now  the  refiige  of  jadab; 
the  months  of  their  entrances  are  strewed  with  the  bones 
of  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  loathsome  smell  issnes  from 
the  dens.  Two  or  three  majestic  lions  were  seen  on  the 
heights  of  the  Temple  of  Belos,  as  Sir  Bol>ert  Ker  Porter 
approached  it/' 

AH  this  has  been  fully  described  to  the  world  only  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  doom  uttered 
five-and-twenty  centuries  since,  is  seen  to  be  fuIfiUed 
— Babylon  is  made  a  ''  burnt  mountain  "  ( Jer.  li.  25). 
On  the  summit  of  the  mound  called  the  Temple  of  Belos 
are  immense  fragments  of  brickwork,  tumbled  togeUier^ 
and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses.  '^  They  must 
either  have  been  exposed  to  the  fiercest  fire,'*  says  Bich, 
'^  or  else  have  been  scathed  by  lightning.*' 

These  vitrified  masses,  which  fell  when  ''  Bel  bowed 
down,''  rest  on  the  top  of  the  ruins.  There  are  enough 
of  them  to  build  a  fortress — ^but  as  it  was  written,  men 
do  not  take  of  them  a  stone  for  foundations,  nor  a  stone 
for  a  corner,  they  cannot  bo  hewn  or  shaped — they  are 
an  indestructible  monument  of  human  pride  and  folly. 

The  mount  of  Babel  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ^^  Makloa 
be,"  or  ''  Topsy  turvey.'* 

"  ITcr  idols  are  confouDcled ;  her  images  are  broken  in  piec<?9."  "  AU 
the  graven  images  of  her  gods  He  hath  broken  to  the  ground." 

Small  idols  of  clay,  brass  or  copper,  the  figures  of 
men  or  animals,  are  sometimes  found  under  the  ruins  • 
bat  no  sculptured  slabs,  the  ornamental  panels  of  palaces 
have  been  discovered  as  at  Nineveh, 
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The  FrencH  expedition  to  MesopotamiA  found  at  tlie 
Birs  Nimrond  a  clay  cake,  dated  from  Borsip,  the  30th 
day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  Nabo- 
nid  (see  p.  50),  and  the  discovery  confirmed  the  hypo- 
thesis that  this  mound  contained  the  remains  of  Bor- 
sippa.  The  building  is  the  same  as  the  tower  of  Jupiter 
Belus,  described  by  Herodotus,  and  it  is  (see  Inscription 
in  Appendix)  elevated  on  the  very  basement  of  the  old 
Tower  of  Babel. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  also  related  in  a  popular 
lecture  the  way  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  two 
cylinders,  which  he  took  with  his  own  hands  from  two 
comers  of  this  Birs  Nimroud ;  they  had  in  all  probability 
never  been  touched  since  the  finger  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
placed  tliem  in  their  hidden  niches.  ''The  Arabs 
thought,''  he  says,  "my  measuring  line  was  surely  a 
magical  wand/'  These  precious  relics  are  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  give  an  account  of  the  king's  intent  in 
building  that  temple,  and  of  the  general  design  of  his 
works  in  Babylon,  According  to  the  inscription,  he 
says  that,  ''another  king  before  him  had  completed 
forty-two  ammas  of  its  height,  but  he  did  not  finish  its 
head,  and  from  the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become  ruined, 
•^riiat  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  did  not  change  its  site,  nor 
did  he  destroy  its  foundation  platform,  but  that  he  re- 
built it,  and  placed  a  titular  recoi'd  in  the  part  he  had  re- 
built," which  accordingly  Sir  Henry  has  found. 

The  seven  stages  of  this  building  were  ornamented 
almost  solely  by  colour,  the  basement  stage  being  black, 
the  second  orange,  the  third  bright  red,  the  fourth  golden, 
the  fifth  pale  yellow,  the  sixth  dark  blue,  and  the  seventh 
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silver.  Nebncliadnezzar  in  describing  his  temples  and 
palaces^  often  speaks  of  them  as  "  clothed  with  gold.'' 
When  the  setting  snnlit  np  this  tower  in  its  gloxy  with 
the  gorgeous  light  of  an  Eastern  sky,  what  a  vkioin  it 
mnst  have  been  i  That  the  rain  has  endured  when  ill 
else  npon  the  spot  has  crumbled^  is  thought  to  be  owing 
to  the  vitrified  day  of  the  sixth  layer — converted  by 
intense  heat  into  an  imperishable  mass  of  Une  dag^ 
which  has  crowned  and  kept  the  rest  together. 

'^ Still/'  says  Dr.  Keith,  ''the  majestio  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  wanders  like  a  pilgrim  monarch  through 
these  silent  ruins ;  its  banks  are  hoary  with  reeds^  and 
there  are  yet  seen  the  grey  osier  willows,  like  those  on 
which  the  captives  of  Israel  hung  their  haips,  and  re- 
fused to  be  comforted — ^that  Israel  on  whom  the  Lord 
will  yet  have  mercy  and  choose  them,  and  set  them  in 
their  own  land ;  and  for  them  it  is  written  that  they  shall 
take  up  this  proverb  against  the  King  of  Babylon,  and 
say — 
•  How  hath  the  oppreisor  ceased ;  the  golden  city  ceased.* — ^l8A«  txw,  4.* 

The  prophet  Isaiah  says  of  none  other  than  Babylon, 

**  Thj  wisdom  and  thj  knowledge  it  hath  penrerted  thee  ;** 

Or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  margin,  ''  Caused  thee  to 
turn  away."  We  may  fairly,  therefore,  assume  that 
Babylon,  like  her  great  king,  had  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth  revealed  of  God,  but  we  only  hear 
of  her  final  seeking  to  the  evil  one — 

"  By  a  multitude  of  sorceriet  aii-1  cboodance  of  enchantmente." 

Nineveh,  too,  is  called  "  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,'' 
and  not  a  few  mythological  forms  of  evil  spirits  are 
come  up  again  to  daylight,  and  appear  on  her  walls  with 
her  priests  and  Idngs. 
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We  have  no  space  to  enter  on  M.  Opperfs  records 
of  the  Sargonides.  The  French  excavated  ESiorsabad, 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  Sargon's  capital.  He 
has  left  nnmbors  of  inscriptions  on  pavements,  bulls, 
and  cylinders  at  Khorsabad,  and  ono'at  Nimroud,  which 
mentions  the  country  of  Judea  (Yahouda),  and  also  the 
King  of  Elam. 

SENNACHERIB  HIS  SON. 

Ere  we  leave  the  Subterranean  chamber,  on  the  slab 
of  the  siege  of  Lachish  we  may  notice  an  inscription 
above  the  head  of  Sennacherib,  which  maybe  translated, 
says  Sir  Henry,  '^  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king 
of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  causes  to  pass  before  him  the  spoils  of  Lak- 
hisha.^' 

sinnachebib's  cylinds:b. 

The  name  of  this  king  in  the  Assyrian  is  read  Tsin- 
akki-irib ;  and  the  cylinder  from  which  the  extracts  of 
Inscription  in  the  Appendix  are  taken  will  be  recog- 
nized in  the  Museum  by  the  frame-work  in  which  it 
stands.  The  paragraphs  extracted,  as  will  be  seen, 
relate  chiefly  to  Merodach-Baladan,  and  King  Heze- 
kiah. 

'^Owing  to  the  fact,''  says  Professor  Eawlinson,  ''that 
our  great  excavator  devoted  his  main  efforts  to  the  dis- 
interment of  the  chief  palace  of  this  king  at  Kouyunjik, 
it  has  supplied  to  our  national  collection  almost  half  its 
treasures.  The  result  also  is,  that  whilej  other  Assyrian 
sovereigns  float  before  the  mind's  eye  as  dim  and 
shadowy  beings,  Sennacherib  stands  out  as  a  Hving  and 
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breathing  man — the  living  embodiment    of   Assyiin 
haughtiness^  violence,  and  power/' 

Sir  Henry  considers  that  Sennacherib's  reign  lasted 


OTLiirsim  or  axwAOHSUB. 


twenty-four  years,  and  that  ho  made  his  records  on  this 
cylinder  in  his  sixteenth  year. 

Parts  of  two  of  the  first  lines  of  the  actual  inscrip- 
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tion  on  this  cylinder  are  here  given,  in  the  arrow- 
headed  or  cuneiform  characfcers,  which  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  Persians, 
ere  the  commencement  of  profane  history,  and  which 
only  fell  into  gradual  disuse  after  the  time  of  Alexander's 
conquests,  about  330  B.C. 

TBIN  -  AKXI  -  nilB. 


KnrO  OF  THE  FOUB  BEQX0N8. 


This  document  is  known  as  the  Taylor  Cylinder; 
there  is  a  second,  called  the  Bellino  Cylinder ;  and  the 
king's  annals  have  been  compiled  not  only  from  these, 
.  which  agree  very  closely,  but  from  large  inscriptions 
between  the  limbs  of  some  Colossal  Bulls  at  Kouyunjik, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  figures  had  been  destroyed. 

"  These  bulls,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  "  were  all  more  or 
less  injured.  The  same  convulsion  of  nature,  for  I  can 
scarcely  attribute  it  to  any  human  violence,  that  over- 
threw these  great  masses,  had  shattered  some  of  them 
into  pieces,  and  scattered  the  fragments  amongst  the 
ruins.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lower  parts  of  all,  and 
consequently  the  inscriptions,  had  been  more  or  less  pre- 
served, and  to  this  fact  we  owe  the  recovery  of  some  of 
the  most  precious  records  with  which  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  world  have  rewarded  the  labours  of  the 
antiquary.^^ 

These  inscriptions  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum, 
on  the  wall,  behind  the  great  bulls  from  Khorsa- 
bad,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Egyptian  Hall.     The  name 
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of  Hezekiah  upon  them  is  spelt  Hiskiah ;  and  fSbe  thifif 
talents  of  gold  appointed  ab  his  tribute  (see  Appendix)^ 
both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  inscriptions,  is  tmlya 
wondrous  coincidence.     (See  2  Kings  xviii*  14.) 

8HU8HAN   THE  PALACE. 

As  we  repass  through  the  Koujrunjik  gallery,  by 
the  light  of  the  inscriptions,  the  slabs  of  Merodach- 
Baladan,  and  the  Susian  slabs  are  clothed  with  a  firesh 
attraction. 

The  excavations  of  Mr.  Loftus  at  Susa  have  given  a 
wonderful  freshness  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.  Here  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  held  his  court.  Here 
is  Daniel  "  on  the  king's  business,"  and  here  the  prophet 
sees  his  famous  vision  of  the  ram  and  ho— goat. 
(Dan.  viii.)  Hero  ilr.  Loftus  has  found  the  bases  of  the 
marblo  columns  of  that  splendid  palace,  once  rich  with 
white  and  green  and  blue  hangings,  and  fine  linen  and 
purple  fastened  with  silver  rings,  sweeping  down  in 
lustrous  folds  on  their  pavements  of  coloured  marbles* 
In  those  mild  climes  the  monarchs  could  dispense  with 
massive  walls,  and  the  warm  fragrant  breeze  was  wafted 
in  from  the  verdant  plains  strewed  with  their  carpet  of 
flowers.  The  fair  city  reared  its  mighty  head  above 
groves  of  date  and  lemon  trees,  surrounded  by  rich 
pastui*es  and  seas  of  golden  com,  and  backed  by  snow 
clad  mountains.  By  the  side  of  its  now  desolate 
mound,  by  general  consent  of  Jews,  Sabeans,  and 
Mohammedans,  repose  the  remains  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
as  those  of  Jonah  are  said  to  he  at  Nebbi  Yunus.  Tho 
accompanjdng  sketch  represents  the  mounds  by  tho  side 
of  the  Eivcr  Ulai,  on  the  slabs  from  Susa  (seep.  400). 
We  may  call  to  mind  the  last  words  of  Daniel  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  prophecy. 
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It  18  a  Toice  firom  his  torn V— 

**  But  thou,  O  Daniel,  ahnt  up  tha  words,  and  leal  ihe  bool[,  aren  to 
the  time  of  the  end  t  many  ahall  mn  to  and  ho,  and  knowledge  duU  be 
increased. 

*'^nd  he  said.  Go  thj  way,  Daniel :  for  tha  words  are  oloaed  up  and 
sealed  till  the  time  of  the  end. 

**  Many  shall  be  purified,  and  made  white,  and  tried  3  bat  the  wieled 
shall  do  wickedly;  and  none  of  the  wicked  shall  nndeistandt  bat  the 
wise  shall  nnderttand." 

Alas !  thongli  we  haye  long  possessed  our  BibleSj 
most  of  ns  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  study  of  the' 
narratives  and  prophecies  which  concern  the  history  of 
the  Jews.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  volume 
may  bo  read  side  by  side  with  the  Bible^  and  its  state- 
ments tested  by  actual  reference  ?  We  have  often 
sought  to  spare  the  reader  this  trouble^  but  by  no  means 
always.  A  list  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  quoted^  is 
appended  to  the  Second  Edition^  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  First. 

We  are,  probably,  after  all,  only  at  the  commence-, 
ment  of  greater  discoveries  than  those  made  in  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh.  A  Society  is  recently  formed  for 
exploring  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  view  to  Biblical  illus- 
tration, which  proposes  to  render  services  that  are  very 
much  required.  The  same  intelligence,  zeal,  science, 
and  outlay  have  never  hitherto  been  applied  to  the 
attainment  of  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  past 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  to  the  past  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  Carthage,  and  Bome. 

Below  the  surface,  even  of  Jerusalem  itself,  hardly 
anything  has  yet  been  discovered ;  but  how  much  must 
be  awaiting  excavation !  Every  foot  in  depth  of  the 
*'  sixty  feet  of  rubbish"  on  which  the  present  city  is 
built  will  possibly  yield  important  relics  of  the  past, 
and  every  site  in  that  country  will  repay  examination. 
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Meantimo  the  Universal  Isbaelits  Aixiancb,  wbidi 
lias  just  assembled  for  its  fiflh  annual  meeting  in  Paris, 
is  especially  exerting  itself  in  the  institation  of  schools 
for  the  children  of  its  co-religionists  of  both  sexes  in 
the  East.  With  education,  will  speedily  come  research 
into  their  own  Scriptures,  in  the  places  where  they 
were  written.  "  The  times  are  come,"  says  their  report, 
"  for  the  regeneration  of  our  brethren  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  the  digging  into  that  mine  of  intellectual 
riches  hitherto  unworked,  may  be  also  for  the  profit  of 
the  many  Nations  among  whom  they  dwell/' 

At  the  important  recent  meeting  of  May  23th^  one 
of  the  members  of  that  Alliance  directed  attention  to 
the  Divine  Promises  to  Israel  in  the  forty-nintli 
chapter  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  received  cordial  per- 
mission  for  their  circulation  on  a  prepared  fly-sheet  as 
the  audience  separated.  The  presentation  of  a  copy  of 
the  First  Edition  of  "  Stones  Crying  Out,*'  was  like- 
wise announced  with  favour. 

It  is  marvellous  that  the  excavators  of  old  Nineveh 
without  choice  of  their  own,  should  have  been  guided 
to  the  discovery  of  all  the  Gods  and  all  the  Kings  of 
that  region  who  are  mentioned  in  tho  Bible  ?  ITiat 
such  particular  inscriptions,  also,  have  been  recovered 
and  read,  as  seem  to  give  tho  succession  and  relation  of 
these  kings  to  one  another,  whether  biblical  or  non- 
biblical,  is  as  remarkable  likewise.  May  the  fact  point 
many  a  fresh  reader  to  the  Book  in  which  he  shall  find 
far  more  than  the  history  of  Asshur  and  his  people — the 
history  of  the  living  Redeemer  of  a  lost  and  ruined 
world  I 
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No.  L 
INSCRIPTIONS  OF  TIGLATH-PILBSER  I.   (1120  B.C.) 

TBANSLATED  BY  SIB  H.   BAWLINSON. 

TiGTATH-PiLESER,  the  powerful  king ;  king  of  the  four  regions ; 
king  of  all  kings ;  lord  of  lords ;  the  supreme  (P) ;  monarch  of 
monarchs ;  the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sun-God,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre,  and  girt  with  the 
girdle  of  power  over  mankind,  rules  over  all  the  people  of  Bel ; 
the  conqueror  of  many  plains  and  mountains  of  the  upper  and 
the  lower  country ;  the  conquering  hero,  the  terror  of  whoso 
name  has  overwhelmed  all  regions;  the  bright  constellation, 
who,  according  to  his  power  (or  "as  he  wished"),  has  warred 
against  foreign  countries,  (and)  under  the  auspices  of  Bel — ^there 
being  no  equal  to  him — has  subdued  the  enemies  of  Ashur  (or 
has  made  them  obedient  to  Ashur). 

•  o  •  •  O  • 


IV.  (L  46.) 

Ashur  (and)  the  great  gods,  the  guardians  of  my  kingdom, 
who  gave  government  and  laws  to  my  dominions,  and  ordered  an 
enlarged  frontier  to  their  territory,  having  committed  to  (my) 
hand  their  valiant  and  warlike  servants,  I  have  subdued  the 
lands,  and  the  peoples,  and  the  strong  places,  and  the  kings  who 
were  hostile  to  Ashur ;  and  I  have  reduced  all  that  was  contained 
in  them.  With  a  host  (literally  a  "sixty")  of  kings  I  have 
fought  ....  and  have  imposed  on  them  the  bond  of  servi- 
tude (?).  There  is  not  to  me  a  second  in  war,  nor  an  equal  in 
battle.    I  have  added  territory  to  Assyria^  and  peoples  to  her 
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people.    I  have  enlarged  the  firontier  of  my 
subdued  all  the  lands  contained  in  them. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Tm.  (iL  68.) 

From  amongst  my  valiant  servants,  to  whom  Ashnr,  &b  kfd, 
gave  strength  and  power,  in  thirty  of  my  chariots,  select  com- 
panies of  my  troops,  and  bands  of  my  waniors  who  were  eipert 
in  battle,  (?)  I  gathered  together.  I  proceeded  to  tihe  ezteoshe 
country  of  MiUis,  which  did  not  obey  me :  it  consisted  of  stroog 
mountains  and  a  difficult  land.  Where  it  was  easy  I  trsvened  i 
in  my  chariots,  where  it  was  difficult  I  went  on  foot.  Like  • .  • 
on  the  peaks  of  the  rugged  mountains,  I  marched  Tictorioiiilf. 
The  country  of  Miltis,  like  heaps  of  stubble,  I  swept.  Their 
fighting  men,  in  the  course  of  the  battle,  like  chaff  I  scattered. 
Their  moveables,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables,  I  plundered. 
Many  of  their  cities  I  burned  with  fire.  I  imposed  on  lliar 
religious  service,  and  offerings,  and  tribute. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

TL.  (u.  85.) 

Tiglath-Pilescr,  the  illustrious  warrior;  the  opener  of  tba 
roads  of  the  countries ;  the  subjugator  of  the  rebellions;  •  • .  • 
he  who  has  overrun  the  whole  Magian  world.  (P) 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

XII.  (iii.  36.) 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  powerful  king;  the  vanquisher  of  the 
disobedient ;  he  who  has  swept  the  face  of  the  earth.  (P) 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

XXIX.  (v.  99.) 

The  City  of  Khunutsa^  the  stronghold  of  the  conntry  of 

Oomani,  I  overthrew  like  a  heap  of  stubble I  cut  off 

their  heads  as  if  they  were  carrion  (?) ;  their  carcases  filled  tiie 
valleys^  and  (covered)  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  I  captured 
tills  city ;  their  gods,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  carried 
off,  and  burned  with  fire.  Three  of  their  great  castles,  which 
vcre  built  of  brick,  and  the  entire  city  I  destroyed  and 
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threw,  and  converted  into  heaps  and  mounds,  and  npon  the  site 
I  laid  down  large  stones ;  and  I  made  tablets  of  copper,  and  I 
wrote  on  them  an  account  of  the  countries  which  I  had  taken  by 
the  help  of  my  Lord  Ashur,  and  about  the  taking  of  this  city, 
and  the  building  of  its  castle ;  and  upon  it  (t.«.,  the  stone 
foundation)  I  built  a  house  of  brick,  and  I  set  up  within  it 
copper  tablets. 

•  ••••• 

XXXI.  (vi.  39.) 

There  fell  into  my  hands  altogether,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  my  reign  and  my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries,  with 
their  kings  from  beyond  l^e  river  Zab,  plain,  forest,  and  moun- 
tain, to  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  the  country  of  the  Elhatti, 
(Hittites,)  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting  sun.  I  brought 
them  under  one  government,  I  placed  them  under  the  Magian 
religion,  and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings. 

•  ••••• 

xxxn.  (vL  49.) 

I  have  omitted  many  hunting  expeditions  which  were  not 
connected  with  my  warlike  achievements  (P).  In  pursuing  after 
the  game,  I  traversed  the  easy  tracts  in  my  chariots,  and  tho 
difficult  tracts  on  foot.  I  demolished  the  wild  animals  through- 
out my  territories. 

•  ••••• 

ixiiii.  (vL  55.) 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  illustrious  warrior;  he  who  holds  the 
sceptre  of  Lashanan ;  he  who  has  extirpated  all  wild  animals. 

•  ••••• 

xxxvL  (vi.  76.) 

Under  the  auspices  of  my  guardian  deity  Hercules,  two  boss 
of  lions  fell  before  me.  In  the  course  of  my  progress  on  foot  I 
slew  them,  and  eight  hundred  lions  in  my  chariots  in  my  explo- 
ratory journeys  I  laid  low.  All  the  beasts  of  the  field  (P)  and  the 
fiying  birds  of  heaven  I  made  the  victims  of  my  shafts  (P). 

•  ••••• 
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in.  (viiL  63.) 

Whoever  shall  abrade,  or  iDJore  my  taibletB  and  cjlinden^flr 
shall  moisten  them  with  water,  or  aoorch  them  with  fixe^  or 
expose  them  to  the  air,  or  in  the  holy  place  <if  God  shall  asogn 
them  a  position  where  they  cannot  be  aeen  or  nnderatood,  or  vlu 
shall  erase  the  writings  and  inscribe  his  own  name,  or  who  ebD 
divide  the  scolptnres  (?),  and  break  them  off  from  my  tablets. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

lUL  (viiL  74.) 

Ann  and  Vol,  the  great  gods  my  lords,  let  them  conmgn  Ids 
name  to  perdition ;  let  them  corse  him  with  an  irrevocable  cutm; 
let  them  cause  his  sovereignty  to  perish ;  let  them  pluck  out  ths 
stability  of  the  throne  of  his  empire ;  lot  not  offspring  survxre 
him  in  the  kingdom  (doubtful  and  faulty  in  text) ;  let  his  semnto 
bo  broken ;  let  his  troops  be  defeated ;  let  him  fly,  vanquished, 
before  his  enemies.  May  Vul  in  his  fury  tear  up  the  produce  of 
his  land.  May  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
afflict  his  couiitr}'.  For  one  day  may  he  not  be  called  happy  (?). 
May  his  name  and  his  race  perish  in  the  land. 


No.  n. 

INSCRIPTION  OP  ASHURAXHBAL;  OR,   SIR  H. 
RAWLINSON'S  ASSUR-IZZI-PAL. 

DECIPHERED  BY  H.  F.  TALBOT,  ESQ. 

The  former  city,  which  Divanurish,  king  of  Assyria, 
my  ancestor,  had  built ;  that  city  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  its 
buildings  had  sunk  into  ruins  and  rubbish.  That  city  I  built 
again.  And  I  dug  a  canal  from  the  Upper  Zab  river,  and  I  gave 
it  the  name  of  (Babilat  kanik)  the  Babilat  canal.  And  I  planted 
beautiful  trees  along  its  banks,  and  trees  of  utility  for  every  kind 
of  work. 

The  best  of  them  I  kept  for  Ashur  my  Lord  and  the  god- 
desses of  my  country.  I  erected  palaces  with  them,  and  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof  I  built  and  I  finished  them.  A  palace 
for  my  royal  residence  and  for  an  eternal  remembrance  of  my 
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reign,  I  founded  within  the  city.  I  adorned  it :  I  enlarged  it : 
and  with  images  of  bright  copper  I  embeUished  it.  I  then  made 
columns,  adorned  with  noble  carvings. 

With  nails  of  bronze  I  fastened  them  together,  and  I  placed 
them  at  the  gates. 

Thrones  of  cedar  and  varions  other  predons  woods;  orna- 
mental ivories,  skilfallj  carved ;  heaps  of  silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  and  iron,  the  spoils  gained  by  my  valour,  which  I  had 
brought  away  from  the  nations  I  had  conquered :  all  these  trea- 
sures  I  deposited  within  it. 

The  king  of  future  days  who  shall  restore  its  omamentfl;  and 
shall  replace  the  written  tablets  in  their  places,  Ashur  wiU  hear 
his  prayers  I 

That  good  king  shall  never  fly  before  his  enemies,  nor  abandon 
this  palace,  my  royal  dwelling. 

Its  columns,  its  roofs,  its  splendid  images,  which  are  now 
fixed  up  within  it,  shall  not  be  destroyed.  They  shall  not  be 
removed  to  the  city  of  his  enemies,  nor  to  the  palace  of  his  foes. 
Its  roofs  shall  not  be  broken  down,  its  images  shall  not  be  torn 
off,  the  sources  of  the  springs  which  supply  it  with  water  shall 
not  bo  cut  off,  and  its  gate  shall  not  be  {thrown  dawn  T).  Its 
chambers  of  treasure  shall  not  be  plundered.  Its  closed  apart- 
ments (or  harem)  shall  not  be  burst  open  with  violence.  The 
women,  residing  in  it,  of  the  double  service,*  shall  not  be 
insulted,  nor  with  unseemly,  shameful,  and  immodest  treat- 
ment be  dragged  away  to  the  enemy's  palace,  during  the  destruc- 
tion and  downfall  of  their  own  city. 

The  king  who  shall  not  injure  my  palace  ....  who 
shall  not  suffer  the  front  of  my  throne  and  my  royal  dwelling- 
place  to  be  broken,  who  shall  spare  (f  .e.,  protect)  the  face  of  theso 
my  vrritten  tablets,  and  shall  not  hurt  the  clay  records  of  my 
reign :  May  Ashur,  chief  of  the  great  gods,  who  is  the  supporter 
of  my  kingdom,  uphold  his  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  causo 
them  to  bow  down  before  the  steps  of  his  throne,  and  the  seat  of 
his  royalty !  May  he  subject  the  country  of  the  four  nations  to 
his  arms !  and  pour  abundant  glory  over  his  land  during  long 
cycles  of  years ! 

But  he  who  shall  not  spare  the  face  of  theso  my  tablets,  who 

*  I.e.,  those  serring  tha  gods  tad  those  serring  th^  king,  ii  appean  from  other 
iDBcripiione.    Hera  Inriefly  called  ht  ttihUH,  *'  the  doable  hootehoid." 
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■hall  ix\jiire  tlie  day  records  of  my  reign*  idio  diall  i 
scolptoreB  and  their  deacriptiQna,  or  tear  them  ofl^  or  ] 
in  pieces,  or  bury  them  in  the  ashes,  or  bom  wxth  Br%  or  dxovm 
them  in  the  waters,  or  who  shall  remore  them  fitun  their  piaoe^ 
and  shall  throw  them  down  where  they  will  be  txampled  oo  by 
ftniwiftlg^  and  shall  place  them  in  the  pathway  of  the  joang  oiiile: 
or  who  shall  £Eilsify  my  day  tablets,  which  are  now  aealptared 
with  all  manner  of  good  and  pious  words,  and  shall  write  on  tha 
iace  of  my  records  anything  that  is  bad  and  impicma:  or  in  the 
place  of  these  day  tablets  shall  make  other  new  onea  boatOe  to 
me,  or  heretical :  or  shall  hide  mine  away  either  in  a  locked-np 
apartment,  or  in  some  dark  place  ....  or  aball  damage 
the  ivory  ornaments  with  fire :  or,  for  the  sake  of  ii^jnring  these 
my  tablets  and  writings,  shall  change  their  diviaimiia  fior  new 
ones,  or  shall  make  alterations  in  them,  ao  as  to  oonfoand  their 
meaning :  whether  he  be  a  nobleman,  or  a  military  man,  or  ai^ 
one  else  of  my  subjects 

He  who  shall  not  spare  them,  but  sludl  trample  on  them,  or 
who  shall  dcfoco  and  destroy  them,  or  who  shall  acratch  any 
words  of  derision  upon  my  works,  or  shall  change  my  name  on 
the  sculptures  for  his  own : 

May  Ashur,  the  great  Lord,  the  god  of  Assyria,  the  lard  of 
all  royal  crowns,  curse  his  reign  and  destroy  his  works  I  May 
he  shako  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom !  May  hia  own  blood- 
relations  and  his  dearest  friends  bo  those  who  shall  admit  his 
foes  into  his  kingdom  !* 


No.  m. 

INSCRIPTION  OP  PUL. 

Found  en  a  pavement  slab  in  an  dipper  ekamber  ^  ika  Nofik 

Wegt  Nimroud  Palace. 

TRA2?8LATED  BT  H.  F.  TALBOi;  £8Q. 

TnB  monarch  whoso  actions  it  commemorates  was  the  grandson 
of  Divaimbnr,  the  Obelisk  King.    Bawlinson  considers  him  to  be 
the  biblical  Pal,  and  Vullush  the  Second  of  the  inscriptions. 
A  much  moro  andent  monarch  has  the  same  name  of  Pol,  of 

*  TUsinMriptlonooBtaiMmfnrmortliBM  bol  tbcj  an  sieh  defiMtd. 
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whom  Asharakhbal  speaks  frequently.  Conseqtiently»  tiie  pre- 
sent monarch  will  be  Pol  the  Second.  His  wife,  Semiramis  the 
Second,  is  commemorated  with  him  on  a  statue  of  Nebo  in  the 
British  Museum. 

TRAVSLiLTIOK. 

The  palace  of  Pul,  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the  king  of 
the  nations,  the  King  of  Assyria ;  the  king  who,  by  the  help  of 

j^hur,  ( )  his  protecting  deity,  acquired  a  vast  and 

boundless  empire,  and  planted  his  royal  power  firmly  over  the 
people  of  Assyria,  and  raised  his  throne  upon  golden  feet. 

Bestorer  of  noble  buildings  which  had  gone  to  decay 

Who  went  forth  in  the  strength  of  Ashur  his  lord,  and  caused 
the  kings  of  the  four  regions  to  bow  down  to  his  yoke.  Con- 
queror of  all  lands  as  fiEa*  as  the  day-spring  of  the  rising  sun,  I 
subdued  to  my  yoke  the  land  of  the  sun,  and  the  countries  of 
Blipi,  Karkar,  Araziash,  Mitzu,  Media,  etc.,  Nahiri,  Andiu, 
whose  situation  is  remote,  and  the  BaJkhu  mountain,  as  fkr  as 
the  great  sea  of  the  rising  sun. 

From  the  River  Euphrates,  in  the  land  of  Syrict,  I  subdued 
to  my  yoke  all  the  provinces  of  the  land  of  Akkarri,  the  landa  qf 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Omri,  £dom,  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  great 
sea  of  the  setting  sun,  and  I  imposed  upon  them  a  fixed  tribute. 

Against  the  land  of  Tusu  I  advanced  in  hostile  array. 
Mariah,  King  of  Tusu,  I  besieged  in  Damascus,  his  royal  city. 
Immense  fear  of  Ashur  his  lord  overwhelmed  him ;  he  took  upon 
him  my  yoke,  and  performed  homage  and  prostration.  2300 
talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold,  3000  talents  of  copper,  5000 
talents  of  iron,  fine  clothes  of  various  colours,  scarlet  and  yellow, 
his  ivory  throne,  his  ivory  palanquin,  carved  with  ornaments, 
and  his  other  goods  and  treasure  in  abundance,  in  the  city  of 
Damascus,  his  royal  city,  in  the  middle  of  his  palace  I  received. 

The  Kings  of  Chaldea,  all  of  them  performed  homage  and 
prostration,  and  I  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  upon  them  with  an 
equal  hand.  The  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Tizza  brought 
out  to  me  the  images  of  Bel,  Ncbo,  and  Acherib,  then  precious 
victims  (I  sacrijiced  to  the  gods  of  those  cities). 


n  H 
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LU.  (viiL  63.) 

Whoorer  sliall  abrade,  or  iDJure  my  tablets  and  cyBnian,  or 
shall  moiston  them  with  water,  or  aoorch  them  with  fire^  or 
expose  them  to  the  air,  or  in  the  holy  place  of  God  sbaD  assigii 
them  a  position  where  they  cannot  be  seen  or  underBtood,  arnho 
shall  erase  the  writings  and  inscribe  his  own  name,  or  who  diaU 
divide  the  sculptures  (?),  and  break  them  off  from  my  tablets. 
•  ••••• 

un.  (viii.  74.) 

Ann  and  Yul,  the  great  gods  my  lords,  let  them  consign  Ik 
name  to  perdition ;  let  them  curse  him  with  an  irrerocable  corae; 
let  them  cause  his  sovereignty  to  perish;  let  them  pluck  out  tlie 
stability  of  the  throne  of  his  empire ;  let  not  offspring  sorme 
him  in  the  kingdom  (doubtful  and  faulty  in  text) ;  let  his  servantft 
be  broken ;  let  his  troops  be  defeated ;  let  him  fLj,  vanquisbedL 
before  his  enemies.  May  Vul  in  his  fury  tear  up  the  produce  of 
his  land.  May  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
afflict  his  countiy.  For  one  day  may  he  not  be  called  happy  (?). 
May  his  name  and  his  race  perish  in  the  land. 


No.  IL 

INSCRIPTION  OF  ASHURAKHBAL;  OR,   SIR  H. 
RAWLINSON'S  ASSUR-IZZI-PAL. 

DECIPHERED  BY  H.  F.  TALBOT,  ESQ. 

The  former  city,  which  Divanurish,  king  of  Assyria, 
my  ancestor,  had  built ;  that  city  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  its 
buildings  had  sunk  into  ruins  and  rubbish.  That  city  I  built 
again.  And  I  dug  a  canal  from  the  Upper  Zab  river,  and  I  gave 
it  tho  name  of  (Babilat  kanik)  the  Babilat  canal.  And  I  planted 
beautiful  trees  along  its  banks,  and  trees  of  utility  for  every  kind 
of  work. 

The  best  of  them  I  kept  for  Ashur  my  Lord  and  the  god- 
desses of  my  country.  I  erected  palaces  with  them,  and  from 
the  foundation  to  the  roof  I  built  and  I  finished  them.  A  palace 
for  my  royal  residence  and  for  an  eternal  remembrance  of  my 
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reign,  I  founded  within  the  city.  I  udomed  it :  I  enlarged  it : 
and  with  images  of  bright  copper  I  embeUiahed  it.  I  then  made 
columns,  adorned  with  noble  camngs. 

With  nails  of  bronze  I  fastened  them  together,  and  I  placed 
them  at  the  gates. 

Thrones  of  cedar  and  various  other  precious  woods;  orna- 
mental ivories,  skilfnllj  carved ;  heaps  of  silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  and  iron,  the  spoils  gained  by  my  valour,  which  I  had 
brought  away  from  the  nations  I  had  conquered :  all  these  trea- 
sures  I  deposited  within  it. 

The  king  of  future  days  who  shall  restore  its  omamentfl;  and 
shall  replace  the  written  tablets  in  their  places,  Ashur  wiU  hear 
his  prayers ! 

That  good  king  shall  never  fly  before  his  enemies,  nor  abandon 
this  palace,  my  royal  dwelling. 

Its  columns,  its  roofs,  its  splendid  images,  which  are  now 
fixed  up  within  it,  shall  not  be  destroyed.  They  shall  not  be 
removed  to  the  city  of  his  enemies,  nor  to  the  palace  of  his  foes. 
Its  roofs  shall  not  be  broken  down,  its  images  shall  not  be  torn 
off*,  the  sources  of  the  springs  which  supply  it  with  water  shall 
not  be  cut  off,  and  its  gate  shall  not  be  {thrown  down  f).  Its 
chambers  of  treasure  shall  not  be  plundered.  Its  closed  apart- 
ments (or  harem)  shall  not  be  burst  open  with  violence.  The 
women,  residing  in  it,  of  the  double  service,*  shall  not  be 
insulted,  nor  with  unseemly,  shameful,  and  inmiodost  treat- 
ment be  dragged  away  to  the  enemy's  palace,  during  the  destruc- 
tion and  downfall  of  their  own  city. 

The  king  who  shall  not  injure  my  palace  •  •  •  .  who 
shall  not  suffer  the  front  of  my  throne  and  my  royal  dwelling- 
place  to  be  broken,  who  shall  spare  (i.e.,  protect)  the  face  of  these 
my  written  tablets,  and  shall  not  hurt  the  clay  records  of  my 
reign :  May  Ashur,  chief  of  the  great  gods,  who  is  the  supporter 
of  my  kingdom,  uphold  his  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  cause 
them  to  bow  down  before  the  steps  of  his  throne,  and  the  seat  of 
his  royalty !  May  he  subject  the  country  of  the  four  nations  to 
his  arms !  and  pour  abundant  glory  over  his  land  during  long 
cycles  of  years ! 

But  he  who  shall  not  spare  the  face  of  these  my  tablets,  who 

*  Le.f  those  serring  tha  gods  tadtboM  serving  tat  king,  is  appean  (torn  other 
inscrlpiions.    Here  briefly  called  Hi  irlbUH,  **  the  doable  household." 
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Jenualem,  and  placed  him  once  more  upon  the  throne.  I  im- 
posed upon  him  a  tribnte  payable  to  my  migesty.  Then  Hoe* 
Idah,  King  of  Judah,  who  had  not  bowed  down  to  my  jroke^  forty- 
six  of  his  large  cities,  and  smaller  towns  belonging^  to  them  with- 
out  number,  in  the  fury  of  my  vengeance  I  utterly  destroyed. 

Two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  small 
and  great,  male  and  female,  horses,  mares,  mules,  camels,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  without  number,  from  the  midst  of  them  I  carried 
away  and  distributed  them  as  spoiL  He  himself,  like  a  f^igitiTe 
bird,  shut  himself  up  in  his  royal  city,  Jerusalem. 

He  built  towers  of  defence  (or  battlements)  aver  it^  and  he 
strengthened  and  rebuilt  the  bulwarks  of  his  great  gate. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  cities  which  I  had  sacked,  I  finally  cot 
off  from  his  dominions,  and  I  gave  them  to  Mitinti,  King  of  Ash- 
dod,  Padiah,  King  of  Amgarrun,  and  Ismi  Bel,  Eang  of  GaSL 

Thus  I  diminished  his  country.  And  in  addition  to  the 
former  tribute,  and  the  land-gift  (or  land-tax),  I  augmented  the 
tribute  of  ...  .  and  imposed  this  burden  upon  them.  As 
to  Hezekiah  himself,  the  dreadful  terror  of  my  power  had  over- 
ivhelmed  him. 

Then  I  seized  and  carried  off  all  his  artificers,  and  all  the  other 
....  whom  he  had  collected  in  order  to  fortify  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14)  with  thirty  talents  of  gold,  eight  hundred  talents 
of  8ilve]%  scarlet  robes,  precious  stones  (P),  TojaXthranes  (?)  made  of 
ivory,  palanquins  of  ivory  for  travelling,  skins  and  teeth  of  ele« 
phants,  beautiful  precious  woods  of  two  kinds,  altogether  avast 
treasure.  And  also  his  daughters,  and  the  female  inkahitmits 
(?)  of  his  palace,  and  their  men  slaves  and  women  slaves. 

This  mighty  spoil,  unto  Nineveh,  my  royal  city,  aifler  me  I 
brought  away.  And  he  swore  a  solemn  oaUi  to  pay  tribute  to 
me,  and  to  do  homage  to  me  in  future. 

EVENTS  OP  THE  FOURTH  TEAS. 

I  then  turned  round  the  front  of  my  chariot,  and  I  mardied 
straight  against  the  land  of  Beth  Yakina.  Then  Merodach-Bala- 
dan  himself,  whose  army  I  had  conquered  in  my  first  campaign, 
tiow  fled  before  the  warlike  show  of  my  powerful  army,  and  the 
sliock  of  my  fierce  attack. 

His  gods  and  his  women  he  collected,  and  transported  them 
in  ships,  and  crossed  over  with  the  greatest  speed  to  the  coun* 
try  of  Nigiti-rakkin,  which  is  in  the  sea. 
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NaV. 

DB.  OPPERTS  EBADINO  OP  THE  FAMOUS  mSOKIP. 
TION  OP  iraBUOHADiraZZAE  AT  B0R8IPPA. 

"  The  mound  long  known  as  the  Birt  Nimroud,  now  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Planets,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  locality  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongaes.  The  Babylonian  name 
Bor$ip,  or  Bm-zipa,  is  said  to  mean  the  Toweb  of  the  Tonoubs; 
and  if  Dr.  Oppert's  reading  of  this  Inscription  be  correct,  Ke« 
buchadnezzar's  allnsion  to  this  event  is  most  striking.  The 
following  is  Oppert's  description  of  the  Temple,  with  his  trans- 
lation  of  the  Inscription. 

"The  Temple  consisted  of  a  large  substmctore,  a  stade  (600 
Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height^  over  which 
were  built  seven  other  stages  of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar 
gives  notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  Inscription.  He 
named  it  The  Temple  qf  the  Seven  LighU  ^  the  Earth  (t.  e,,  the 
Planets).  The  top  was  the  temple  of  Nebo,  and  in  the  sub- 
structure  (iffar)  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  Sin^  god  of 
the  month.  This  building,  mentioned  in  the  Eftst  India  House 
Inscription  (col.*  iv.  L  61),  is  also  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(L  181,  etc.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  Inscription  :— 

'^Nebuchodonesor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples,  who  attetts 
the  immatable  affection  of  If  erodach,  the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo ; 
the  saviour,  the  wise  man  who  lends  his  cars  to  the  orders  of  the  highest 
God ;  the  Ueut^nant  without  reproach— the  repairer  of  the  Pyramid  and 
the  Tower,  eldest  son  of  Nabopollassar,  king  of  Babylon. 

**  We  say,  Merodach  the  ^at  master,  bos  created  me ;  he  has  irn* 
poeed  on  me  to  reconstruct  his  buildine.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the 
bgions  of  the  heaven  and  the  earthy  has  charged  my  hands  with  the 
sceptre  of  justice. 

"The  ryramid  is  the'temple  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  seat  of 
Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  gods ;  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his 
rest,  I  have  adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  sbiniog  gold. 

*'The  Tower,  the  eternal  house,  which  I  founded  and  built,  I  have 
completed  its  msgnificence  with  silTer,  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  ena- 
melled bricks,  fir  and  pine. 

**  The  first  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth*s  base,  the  most  eminent 
monument  of  Babylon,  I  built  and  finished  it ;  I  have  highly  exalted 
its  head  with  bricks  covered  with  copper. 

**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of  the  seven 
lights  of  the  earth,  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Borsippa :  A  former 
kmg  built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  head. 
BnrcB  A  BBKoiB  ma  pboplb  had  ABAKnoarBD  nv  without  osdsb 
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sxpBnsnra  triib  woexm.  Sinoe  that  time^  the  earOiqiiaka  and  fhf 
thunder  had  dispersed  its  snn-dried  day ;  tha  brieka  of  the  easing  had 
been  split  and  tha  ewth  o£  tha  interior  had  been  aeattemd  in  beapiL 
Merodusfa,  the  great  lord,  exoited  mr  mind  to  repair  thie  boildM  I 
did  not  change  the  site^  nor  did  I  take  away  tiie  finnidatioB*ilaiiM.  In  a 
ibrtunate  month,  an  anspioioaa  daj,  I  undertook  to  bnHd  jportieoes 
aronnd  the  erode  brick  massea,  and  the  casing  of  burnt  bruka.  l  adapted 
the  circuits.  I  put  the  iDsoription  of  mj  name  in  the  XMr  of  the  par> 
tieoes.  I  set  my  hand  to  finiah  it,  and  to  exalt  ifca  head.  iLaifthadbssB 
in  former  times^  so  I  founded,  I  made  it ;  aa  it  had  besninanciimtdaif^ 
80 1  exalted  its  summit. 

**  K ebo,  son  of  himself,  ruler  who  exalteat  Merodaeh,  he  propitaow  ie 
B J  woiks  to  maintain  mj  authority.  Grant  me  e  lift  until  the  fmnolsBt 
time,  a  serenfold  progenj,  the  stabilitj  of  m j  throna^  the  Tietoiy  of  mj 
swoid,  the  pacification  of  foes,  the  triumph  over  the  landa  I  La  the  column 
of  thj  eternal  tables,  that  fix  the  destinies  of  the  he»Ten  and  of  tfas 
earUi,  bless  the  course  of  mj  d^s,  inscribe  the  fecondi^  of  wy  nee. 

«<  Imitate,  O]fen>daoh,]dng  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  firtkar  who  ba> 
gat  thee;  bleas  thj  buildings,  strcngthen  mj  anthori^.  Maj  Habop 
ehadnezsar,  the  king—the  repairer— remain  before  thj  aoe  r* 

This  allaBion  to  the  Tower  of  the  TongiiflB  is  the  onl^  QM 
that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  caneifbrm  iiiscriptioiia. 
The  story  is  a  Shemitic,  and  not  a  Hebrew  one ;  and  we  hare  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  same  story  at 
Babylon. 

The  rains  of  the  bnilding  elevated  on  the  spot  where  the 
story  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispersion  of  tongnea,  have  there- 
fore a  more  modem  origin,  but  interest  nevertheleaa  by  their 
stupendous  appearance.^  Quar^/jr  Beview  ^  8mM*M  BibUe&t 
Dieiumar^,  Oct.  1864. 
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CYLINDER  OF  NEBUCHM)NEZZAE  AT  SENKEBEBL 

TRANSLATION  BT  H.  P.  TALBOT,  BM). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  the  pious  and  wondeifbl 
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king,  the  worshipper  of  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  restorer  of  the 
houses  of  prayer  and  of  the  sacred  treasuries,  the  eldest  son  of 
Nebopalassar,  king  of  Babylon,  I  am  he.  The  favour  of  Mar- 
duk,  the  great  Lord,  the  chief  of  the  Grods,  the  celestial  ruler  (J) 
hath  given  me  this  land  and  people  to  rule. 

Moreover,  the  temple  of  Tara»  which  is  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  city  of  Senkereh,  which  from  extreme  old  age  had 
crumbled  into  ruin,  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  had  &llen  in 
heaps,  and  the  ussuraii  were  not 

In  my  first  year  the  great  Lord  Marduk  commanded  me  to 
restore  this  temple.  It  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  and  the  very  foundations  of  its  interior  had  been  dug 
up  and  thrown  about,  in  the  search  of  its  ussuraii. 

Then  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  his  chief  wor- 
shipper, nobly  determined  to  complete  this  temple.  Upon  its 
old  foundation  platform  I  made  a  bumUoffering  (P)  Beyond  the 
size  of  the  old  platform  I  measured  out  much  wider  foundations, 
and  I  firmly  built  up  the  brickwork.  There  I  built  the  temple 
of  Tara»  that  noble  temple,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Sun,  my 
Lord,  dedicated  to  the  Sun  dwelling  in  Beth  Tara^  in  the  city  of 
Senkereh,  the  great  lord,  my  Lord. 

Oh  Sun!  great  Lord!  in  Beth  Tara,  the  dwelling-place  of 
thy  greatness,  look  with  pleasure  and  benevolence,  and  in  thy 
merciful  kindness,  upon  these  works  of  my  hands !  Abundance 
of  long  days,  a  firm  throne,  prolonged  years  to  my  reign,  may 
thy  sceptre  confirm  to  me !  And  these  thrones  and  towers,  and 
midili  and  columns  of  the  temple  of  Tara^  which  I  have  built  at 
no  mean  cost,  may  thy  divine  power  protect  them ! 
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Aabon,  25G,  301. 

Abderrahxnaii,  165. 

Abiatbar,  359,  363. 

Abimelecb  at  Sbocbem,  son  of 
Gideon,  72;  King  of  Gomr, 
247;  with  Isaac  at  Wells  of 
Beeraheba,  259. 

Abishua,  83. 

Abraham,  68— C9, 122. 

Absalom,  358. 

Abydos,  First  and  Second  Tablets 
of,  94. 

Accad,  87,  55,  290. 

Accursed  tiling,  833,  334. 

Achan,  334. 

Ad,  the  tribe  of,  149,  1G7. 

Adam,  27,  29,  319. 

Adites,  142. 

Africa,  9,  44, 110. 

Ahasnerus,  420,  422,  423. 

Ahaz,  209,882, 383. 

AhoUab,  249. 

Ai,  city  of,  334. 

Ain-el-Weibah,  247. 

Ain  Kades,  ^7. 

Akaba,  Gnlf  of,  237,  359. 

Albert,  Prince,  2,  10. 

Alexander  the  Great,  46,  115,  174, 
426. 

Aleyat,  Valley  of,  222—234. 

AlKaswini,  163, 165, 109, 172,  216. 

Almakah,  149. 

Alphabet,  Ethiopic,  177;  Fresnel's 
Himyaritic,  145 ;  Forster's  Sinai, 
217;  Forster's  Himyaritic,  170; 
Old  Sanscrit,  157;  Professor 
Beer's  Simu,  212;  Phoenician, 
84;  Sinaitic,  164;  Samaritan, 
written  and  printed,  84. 

Altar,  Himyaritic,  137  j  the  first  after 
the  flood,  63. 

Amalek,  220,  228,  230. 


Amalekitefl,  142. 

Amenophis  III.,  the  statues  of,  106. 

America,  5. 

Amoritos,  385. 

Amos,  prophecy  of,  68,  CO. 

Amram,  29. 

Amraphel,  King  of  Shinar,  40. 

Ancestors,  deification  of,  56. 

Angel  of  the  Way,  196. 

Antediluvians,  the,  27,  126. 

Aperi-u,  Egyptian  name  for  Hebrovrs, 

96. 
Apes,  351.. 

Apis,  the  bull,  105,  251,  263. 
Arabia,  111,  113,  114, 164, 180. 
Arabians,  the  early,  112. 
Arabic,  the  primeval,  150,  410,  445. 
Arabic,  in  Mr.  Moon's  characters  for 

the  blind,  181. 
Arabs,  14,  112,   156,  347;   Bedouin 

Arabs,  115,  446. 
Aram,  Nirarod's  ondc,  293. 
Aram,  the  land  of,  385;  innndation 

of,  1 17.   , 
Aramcan,  primitive  Syrian  dialect. 

253. 
Ararat,  32,  34. 
Araunaii,  68. 
Araxes,  plain  of,  31. 
Arioch,  40,  291. 
Ark,  33,  71;  treasures  in  the,  256, 

322,    323;    the    primitive   Ark 

language,  159. 
Armenia,  31, 
Armenian  Churches,  17. 
Armenians,  14. 

Armies  and  New  Testament,  16. 
Amaud,  researches  of,  143,  173. 
Arphaxad,  58,  293,  395,  420. 
Art,  comparative,  in  Aeayxia,  303. 
Arvad,  8. 
ilryan,  397. 
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Aalitarotli,  Athtor,  Athor,  Askorte, 

148,^49,252.  S38. 
Ana,  Central,  248. 
Aanapper,  445. 

AMlia>Tali,  320, 381,  382->S36. 
Anhnr,  293,  302,  339;  city  of.  270, 

291;  presence  of,  289,  812;  no 

shrine  of  his  own,  812. 
Assar,  Elam  roliuff  over,  421. 
Assnr-izsi-pal,  296;    inscription   oft 

by  II.    F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  462. 
Assyria,  20 ;  national  crest  of,  341 ; 

kinff  of,  302. 
Assyrian  demon,  846;  feroher,  313, 

847;  transept,  298;  deities,  825; 

worship  of  one  object*  828. 
Astyages,  807. 422, 426. 
Athens,  855. 
Aws,  or  Us,  264. 
Ayun  Moosa  (the  Wells  of  Moses), 

205. 

Baal,  240, 313, 332,  333, 342. 

Baalim  and  the  Groves,  333,  341. 

Baalbec,  76, 

Baalpeor,  338. 

Babel,  37, 44,  53,55. 

Babylon,  20,  46,  448. 

Babylonish  Garment,  292,  334. 

Balak,  333. 

Balkis,  149. 

Baahemath,  115, 117. 

Bas-reliefs,  Nineveh,  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  300. 

Bartletfs  "Forty  Days  in  the  De- 
sert," 227. 

Bavian,  327. 

Beard,  Israelite,  380. 

Beer,  Professor,  210,  211 ;  his  alpha- 
bet, 212. 

Beor-kliai-roi,  15?. 

Beernheba,  69,  404;  Wells  of,  257. 

Beetle,  mystic  scarabfeus,  361. 

Behemoth,  the,  121. 

Behiston,  Rock  of,  409 ;  Inscription 
on  rock  421;  date  of  sculp- 
tures, 423;  Assyrian  tablets  of, 
428. 

Bel,  269. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  346. 

Belshazzar,  48. 

Bolus,  46. 

Benhadad,  386. 

Beni  Ay  cub,  116. 

Boni  IsmH,  284. 

Berosus,  56,  343,  122. 

Bezaleel,  249. 


Bible  SbOl,  14. 

Bible,  traoalatioi&B    o^   for    AfrioL 

110. 
Birch,  tranalAtaomi  of,  hr  Dr.,  lOil 
Birs  Nimnmd,  45,  386,  451. 
Black  Stone.  Lord  Aberdeen's,  9S&, 
Blind,  Mr.  Moon's  Azmbio  alphabet 

for,  181. 
Bonar,  Dr.,  98, 183, 196,  207, 214. 
Borsippa,  37,  886. 
Botta,M.,276,S77. 
Boumonf^  Enirene,  425. 
Bowls  from  D§Jbjlaa,  406  i   brooxei 

849. 
Brahma,  160. 

Breastpkte  of  hifffa  priest.  860L 
Brickmaking  by  we  Israelites,  106. 
British  Mosenm  Library,  210L 
Bronze  lion  weights,  AMyrisn,  850, 

858. 
Brook  Zered,  846,  247. 
Bolls,  284;  insoriptions  under  the, 

455. 
Bansen,  De,  94. 
Burckhardt,  228. 
Burton,  Lieut.,  110. 
Burning-bush,  the,  186. 
BuUer,  Mr.  Pierce,  221,  222,  254. 

Cain,  315. 

Cairo,  Coptic  youth  in,  183. 

Caleb,  227. 

Calf,  the  Golden,  226. 

Callisthenes,  46. 

Cabnet,  315. 

Calmuck   nation,    transit  o^  acrosi 

Central  Asia,  189. 
Calneh,  37,  55. 
Cambyses,  115,  422. 
Canaanites,  76,  229. 
Canada,  petroleum  of,  5. 
Canning,  Sir  Stratford,  277. 
Captives,  Hebrew,  876. 
Carey,  Rev.  C  P.,  120. 
Cnrt,  Assyrian,  375. 
Cedar  Cones,  328,  330;  wood,  310, 

367. 
Cemeterv,  the  Mountain,  238. 
Cliabis,^.,95,96. 
Chaldean  Church,  rise  of,  283. 
Chaldeans,  14,  341. 
Chaldees,  86-55. 
Champollion,  107,  414. 
Charibadl,  King  of  Ilomerites,  171. 
Chariots,  Assyrian,  30d. 
Chedorlaomer,  King  of  Elam,    40^ 

229. 
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Chenibim,  235,  287,  814,  819,  820, 

823. 
China,  5, 14. 
Christian  Obserrer,  268. 
Chronology,     Hebrew,     Samaritan, 

and  Septnannt,  88. 
Chronology,  Table  of  Usher's,  161. 
Chushan-nshathaim,  270,  333. 
Cironmcision,  &7* 
Civilization,  early  Arabian,  119. 
Clarke,  Adam,  315. 
Clandios,  Emperor,  171. 
CUy  Becords,  49. 
Cleopas,  26. 

Cobbold,  Archdeacon,  180. 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  95. 
Coffins  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  51,  52. 
Co^hlan,  Colonel,  137. 
CoUodion,  £. 

Colours,  new  secrets  of,  5. 
Cone,  North-western   of    Nimrond, 

295. 
Constantinople  centre  of  Mohamme- 
danism, 17. 
Copper,  vessels  of,  810. 
Copts,  Bible  for  blind,  184. 
Correspondence,  advance  in,  3. 
Cosmas,  209,  243. 
Costume,   Jewish,   379;    commands 

concerning,  380. 
Covenants,  God's  with  Noah,  65—67. 
Cross  on  the    Sinaitio  inscriptions, 

218. 
Cross-stakes  in  the  Passover  sacrifice, 

91. 
Cruttenden,  Lieut,  137, 175. 
Crystal  Palace,  Statues  of  Nubia  in, 

101. 
Ctesias,272. 
Cuneiform  characters,  20,  414,  419, 

437,438,455. 
Cureton,  Eev.  W.,  431. 
Cush,  35. 

Cyaxares,  272,  422. 
Cylinders  of  Kalah  Sherghat,  291 ; 

of  Sennacherib,  454;  of  Tiglath- 

Pile8er,432;  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

470. 
Cyrus,  48, 115, 307, 418, 419, 422. 

Dagon,  342, 343. 

Damascus,  385. 

Daniel,  117, 153;  the  Tomb  of,  457. 

Darius  the  Mode,  422. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  436. 

David,  353—353. 

Dead  Sea,  262. 


Deborah,  353. 

Dedan,  114. 

Deluge,  319. 

Dendera,  Zodiac  of,  109;  portico  of 

temple  of,  109. 
De  Pressens^,  the  Elder,  16. 
Descent  the,  34. 
Desert,  Moses  in  the,  104 ;  morning 

in,   110;    book    of    the,    162; 

forty  days  in  the,  227;  mines  in 

the,  249. 
Dhou  Nowas,  147. 
Dinhabah,  115. 
Divine  Autograph,  332. 
Djebel  Maghara,  219. 
Doan,  149. 
Dwight,  Dr.  31. 

Eagle,  339—342. 

Ebal,  Mount,  61,  71. 

Eber,  65, 159,  265. 

Eden,  sight  of.  32. 

Edfou  and  Dakhe,  temples  of,  108. 

Edom,  114, 115, 135, 149. 

Egypt,  5,  20, 114, 180 ;  down  into,  93 ; 
plagues  of,  187;  mafricians  of, 
26 ;  palm  groves  of,  228. 

Egyptian  history,  95 ;  cemetery,  238. 

Egyptians,  14, 232.* 

E^tology,  science  of,  94. 

Elam,  57,  58,  114;  outcasts  of,  427; 

or  Susiana,  394. 
Elamites,  14 ;  battles  with  the,  398. 
Eldod  and  Medad,  244. 
El  Huderah,  231. 
El  Jabbar,  the  giant,  38. 
El  Musnad,  150. 
ElRahah,222. 
El  Tih,  231. 
El^ah,  331. 
EUphaz,  116, 122, 175. 
EUasar,  291. 
Emblems,  inspired,  for  Assyria  and 

Israel,  339,  342. 
Enoch,  27,  28,  65. 
Entrance  and  exit    of  tho  Desert. 

261. 
Ephod,  320. 

Ephraim.  72,  230,  239,  339. 
Erech,  37, 55. 
Esau,  118, 116. 
Esarhaddon,  18,  382,  388. 
Esther,  Queen,  411. 
Ethiopia,  123. 

Euphrates,  30, 52,  370,  393,  452. 
Exhibition,  International,  1, 9. 
I  I 
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BzodoB,  Phftnob  of  the*  102 1 

del  of;  203 ;  blank  of  tliizty-^glit 
yean  iOf  247. 

SiekieU  7 ;  bie  vinom  9SS  (  bii  pm^ 
ble  and  riddle,  388,  MO. 

Famine,  Joseph's,  174. 
Peiran,  Taller  of,  22^228. 
Ferguson,  296,  299, 881. 
Ferober,  A8tirnan,818,  825. 
Fetters  and  Handcuffs.  ancient»  407. 
Fire,  pillar  of,  821, 822. 
Flood,  tbe,  25-29. 
Forster,  Ber.  Gbarles^  bit  reeearchWj 

168,268. 
Fresnel,  reeearobee  of,  148^ 
Fre^taff,  Lexicon  of,  108. 
Foel,  fragrant,  828. 

Galla,  langnag^e,  43. 

Gardens,  Hanging,  Babylon,  806. 

Garibaldi,  15. 

Garments,  Babylomah,  292, 809, 884. 

Gaia,  69,  841 

Gebel  Moosa,  222, 228. 

Geese,  red,  286b 

Genii,  810. 

Ocrar,  247. 

Gerinm,  Monnt,  61—08. 

Gideon,  72,  234. 

Gipsies,  the,  397. 

Gobineau,  Count,  410. 

God,  voice  of,  14. 

Gods,  Heathen,  names  of    snch  as 

are  mentioned  in  Nineveh  In- 

scriptioDS,  429. 
Oimar,  rocks  of,  158. 
Gomotes,  the  Magian,  41L 
Gozan,  403. 
Graham,  Mr.,  235. 
Granville,  Earl,  address  of,  10. 
Grave-stone  of  Warka,  13-1 ;  prnives 

of  fomcns  nations,  847,  89G. 
Gray,  Rev.  J.  F.,  210. 
Great  Cities,  area  o^  295. 
Grove,  George,  Esq.,  78—82. 
Groves,   Baalim    and   the,   or   the 

AMhayrah,  331,  838. 

Habor  and  Halah,  403. 
Hadramaxit,  114,149, 264  ;  inscription 

in.  137. 
Hagar,  114,  258 ;  nass  of;  169. 
Haiicamotiras,  418 ;  vase  of,  441. 
Hall,  Subterranean,  at  th«  linaeniD, 

403. 
Ham,  35, 65,  229. 
Hamitekl28;  kngiiage»42. 


HamitfiS. 

Harrowbyt  Laid,  164, 216. 

Haiti  HamftyooD,  16. 

Hanran,  eiMSMBpmflBft  ia  tk%  I42BL 

HawM,  GapCaia,  135^  137, 164. 

HaaaaUSql 

HaBeroUi,^46. 

Heaven,  Qoaen  o^  IS8l 

Hebrews,  96, 851,  376,879. 

Hebron,  8M. 

Hermon,  62. 

Herodotus,  94,  271,Sn,423, 4S^4flL 

Hesekiab,  250, 893,  663^467. 

Hiddekel,  80. 

Hieroglyphs,  250, 261. 

Himyar,  135, 149. 

Himyaritio  alphabet,  hf  Wnmd^lik 

Himyer,  266. 

Hin(te  Dr.,  277,  404^  iSQl 

Hindustani,  897. 

Hinm,267. 

HisnGhorab,  the  rook  of,  138^216; 

264,265;  poeBaoB.16fi. 
Hittites,385. 
Horeb,  185, 226, 822. 
Hor,  Mount,  240. 
llosea,  the  Prophet,  77, 324. 
Hiid,  Sepulchre  of,  168. 
Hnldab,  Prophflteaa,  19. 
Husham,  116. 


Ibsambnl,  100. 

Idolatry,  ancient,  55,  294. 

Idols,  small,  450. 

Images,  sun,  332. 

India,  3, 160. 

IngU8,SirR.  H,164. 

Inscriptions,  Greek,  100,  213;  Him- 
yaritio and  Sinaitic,  2521,  264; 
on  the  Dyke  of  Mareb,  144;  of 
Nineveh,  readers  of  the,  446. 

Introductory  chamber,  290. 

Isaac,  offering  of^  67 ;  high  plaosi  o^ 
68. 

Isaiah,  the  prophet,  99, 891,  400, 462. 

Isfiban  ana  Damaaanm  671. 

Ishmael,  114,  122. 

Isis,  Shrine  of,  321. 

Ismi  Dagon,  291. 

Ismail  Pasha,  285. 

Israel,  era  of  dispenion  o^  18,  78; 
songs  of,  257,260 ;  popi^atioik  ot, 
75,77;  mention  of;  274,  282,856. 

Israelites,  exode  of  the,  99^  195^286L 

Issachar,  children  of,  131. 

Italians,  14. 

Italy,  14;  Bible  for,  15. 
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Jacob,  70»  73 ;  and  JoK  fhe  iprandBon 
of,  131 ;  and  Joaeph,  the  bodies 
of,  251. 

Jonnes  and  Jambres,  26. 

Japanese  ambassador!,  9. 

Japheth,66, 428.  ^ 

Javan,  8. 

Jebel-el-Mokatteb,  238. 

Jebusiies,  38o. 

Jebu«  tbe  song  of  Omri«  383. 

Jemimayll6. 

Jeroboam  II.,  74,  370. 

Jerusalem,  355, 457. 

Jethro,  185. 

Jews,  14,64,  76, 369. 

Jewish  kingdom,  timei  of  the,  400 ; 
physiognomy,  404. 

Jewellery,  exhibition  of,  8. 

Jezebel's  table,  332. 

Job.  117, 119, 125, 127, 129,  264,831. 

Jobab,  King,  116. 

Jochebed,  29. 

Joktan,ll2, 114,  142,966. 

Jonah,  the  prophet,  337,  370. 

JoDes,  Sir  William,  168. 

Jordan,  62,  262. 

Joseph,  70, 117. 

Joscphos,  records  of,  19, 68,  94,  824, 

Jo8hua,'7l,  72,  227,332,  333. 
Jotham,  72. 

•*  Jonmal  Asiatique,"  148, 178. 
Jadah  oaptire,  20,  21 ;  kdagdom,  75 ; 

Melek,  107,  BebellioiiB,  274. 
Jude,  27. 

Jadfi^es,  Book  of,  332. 
Jumper,  331; 
Justinian,  the  Boman  Emperor,  209. 

Kabr  Saleh,  149. 

Kadeah,246. 

Kahih  Shergat,  270,  271,  274^  291, 

293,  481. 
Kamak,  pillars  of, 
Keith,  Dr.,  448. 
Kenites,  230. 

Kerbela,  earthen  taUete  o^  441. 
Khonabad,  271,299. 
Kibroth-hattaavah,    220,    235,    237, 

238,252. 
King  Assur-banmpal,  406. 
King,  Egyptian,  97. 
Kings,  names  of,  kuuwa  in  Scripturet, 

429. 
Kings  and  Prophets,  table  at,  882. 
Kings,  tombs  oL  Egypt,  97. 
Kitto,  Dr..  263. 


Koords,  14. 

Korah,  rebellion  o^'220. 

Koran,  151. 

Kouyunjik,  293,  299,  401;   Gallery, 

276,  391,  392. 
Kudur-kgamer  and  Kudoz-subuk, 

49, 
Kurdistan,  284,  800. 
Kurrachee,  8. 

Laban,  819. 

Lachish,  200,  404. 

Lamb,  Passover,  the,  197. 

Lamp,  earthen,  408. 

Lani^uages,  d^id,  25 ;  primflBral,  159. 

Larissa  or  Besen,  275. 

Laval,  M.  Lottin  de,  218,  216,  284^ 

238,  248,  253. 
Law,  recitation  of,  79. 
Law,  giving  of  the,  228. 
Layard,  Austen,  274,  298,  808,  807, 

809,849,404. 
Leader,  the  Divine,  196. 
Lebanon,  71, 76,  830;  eedan  of,  271, 

838 
Lepsius,'  Dr.,  213,  221,  225,  226. 
Letters  for  blind,  Mr.  Moon's,  184. 
Letters  without  arrow-heads,  437. 
Levisohn,  Dr.,  85. 
Levy,  Professor,  213,  243. 
Lewis,  Sir  George  Comewall,  1501 
Ley  den,  Museum  o^96. 
Library,  a  day,  488. 
Light,  magnesian,  4. 
Lintel,  blood  on  the,  301. 
Lion,  king  hunting  the*  802;  SST, 

405. 
Locomotion,  6. 
Loftus,  38, 405, 486, 456. 
London,  population  of,  2. 
Lord,  angel  of  the,  186. 
Lotus  of  the  Nile,  829.' 
Louvre,  218. 
Luxor,  815. 
Lyndhurst,  Lord,  164, 216. 

Machpelah,  4. 

Machinery,  improvements  in,  6. 

Magi,  425,  426. 

**  Mlahometanism  nnveOed,"  164. 

Maklonbe,  450. 

Malthus,  95. 

Manasseh,  19, 255, 836. 

Mandana,  422. 

Manetho,  history,  99. 

Man  Lions,  284. 

Mareb»D^eof,142,17i. 
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HargoUoutb,  Dr.  M.,  131,  182,  245, 

331. 
Haityii,  HexiTT,  153. 
Mecca,  114, 151. 
Hedef,  14, 114,422, 
Media,  409. 
Medina,  114. 
Mediterraneaii,  267. 
Melohiaedek,257. 
Memphis,  itajpyramidf,  104. 
Menant,  M.  Joachim,  485, 438, 445, 
Meiie8,94. 
MercY-aeat,  328. 
Meribah,  248. 
Merodaoh  Adanakhi,  King  of  Baby* 

Ion,  292. 
Merodaoh  Baladan,  393, 453. 
Meaoheob,  8, 847. 
Meaopotamia,  51, 113,  294. 
Measaffes,  electric,  2. 
Meihoaelab,  28,  319. 
Midian,  105, 113, 124, 185. 
Mikal  Joseph,  137, 138. 
Mills,  Bev.  J.,  62,  64,  70, 
Miriam,  246. 
Moab,114,230,333. 
Mohainmod,  151, 
Moloch,  301. 
Mont  Blanc,  5. 
Montfancon,  209. 

Moon,  Mr.,  alphabet  for  Arabia,  181. 
Moresby,  Captain,  204. 
Moriah,  Monnt,  65, 68, 260. 
Moses,  107, 117,  322. 
Moslim  Kafonl,  180. 
Mosnl,  271, 274. 
Monnt  Hor,  250. 
Monnt  Seir,  229. 
Mngreyer  cylinders,  the,  48. 
Mngheir,  38,  47. 
Mimer,  Max,  158,  897,  424, 425. 
Mnsnod,  the,  141, 168. 

Nabathcans,  210,  243. 

Nablas,  the  rale  of,  61,  82. 

Nabonidns,  48,  386. 

Naphtali,  884. 

Nathan,  356. 

Nations,  a  link  for  all,  178, 

Nakhchevan,  32. 

Nazareth,  babe  of;  324. 

Nahr.el-Kelb,  327,  891. 

Nakb-el-Hajar,  169,171. 

Nahnm,  236,  272,  306, 337. 

Nebbi  Tunns,  299,  872. 

Nebo,  Mount,  240, 886. 

Nebnchadnezsar,  7,  19, 43,  U4, 386, 


400,  406;    at     BonipiM,    Dr. 

Oppert's   inaoriptuA    o^    4G0; 

eylinder  ot,  470. 
Nentiona,  list  oL  289. 
Nergalj^.312. 
NestonaD^Jharohea,  17;  txartkan, 

Newspuiera,  increase  of,  4. 

Niebuhr,238. 

Niffer,  37. 

NUe,  35,  287. 

Nimrod,85,271,889.  293. 

Nimrond  lionnd,  275;  lens,  291; 
North-west  PaUoe,  291:  Central 
Palace,  352  :  ages  of,  887. 

Nineveh,  date  ot  destmction  of;  272; 
in    Britiah 


Nisroch,  808,  839, 840,  840. 

Noah,  56, 117,  819. 

Norria,  Mr.,  298. 

North-west  Palace,  Hebrewa  in,  350. 

NowasDhn,171. 

Cannes,  56. 

Obadiah,  230. 

ObeUskthe  black,  376,  881. 

Ophir,  366. 

Oppert,  M.  Jules,  277,  438,  442,  446. 

Onssa,  tribe  of,  160. 

Ornaments,  iTory,  809. 

OrteUus,  238. 

Osiris,  Ef^yptian  snn-fi^,  56. 

Ostridi,  the  Sinai,  220. 

Padan  Aram.  260. 

Paglknism,  815. 

Palestine,  63,  92,  354, 457. 

Palace,  Assyrian,   interior  of,   307; 

the  South-west,  295,   310,  388; 

North-west,   295,  310;    Central, 

295 ;  wardens,  308 ;  Cryst^  101. 
Palgrare,  Mr.  Gifford,  154. 
Palms,  oasis  of,  228. 
Palmyra,  76. 
Papyrus,  Turin,  94,  329. 
Parsee  Exodus,  427. 
Paris,  2,  277, 446;  M.  Paulin  Pans, 

447. 
Parsees,  425. 
Parrot,  Professor,  33. 
Parthians,  14. 
Passover,  Samaritan,  90. 
Patriarch  Jethro,  124. 
Patriarchs,  aeren  times  o^  28 ;  society 

of,  130. 
Patriarchal  truth,  relics  of;  294, 
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Paul,  160, 198. 

Pedlar,  YaudoiB,  16. 

Pehlvi,  426. 

Peleg,  38,  111,  150,169,268. 

Penny  postage,  3. 

Pentacost,  day  o^  283.      ^ 

Pentateacfa,  Samaritan,  86. 

**  People,  the,"  232 ;  the  minffled.  112. 

Perceval,  M.  CaoBsin  de»  171, 

Persepolis,  414. 

Persia,  180, 347,  426. 

Persian  Zend  Avesta,  483, 

Petavel,  Rev.  E.,  447. 

Pharaoh's  daughter,  103, 

Pharaohs,  statues  of,  99. 

Pharpar  river,  385. 

Philistia,  73. 

Phoenicians,  229, 865: 

Phoenician  charactersi  439« 

Photography,  4,6, 

Phut,  124. 

Phuvah,  131. 

Picardy,  236. 

Pillar  posts,  8. 

Pithom,  city  of,  97. 

Places,  names  of  known  in  Scrip* 

ture,  found  at  Nineveh,  429. 
Pococke  and  Niebuhr,  210. 
Poet  Laureate,  ode  of)  11. 
Polyphoncs,  438. 
Pompey,  115. 
Porter,  Sir  R.Ker,  411. 
Portrait  pillar,  417. 
Postage,  3. 
Pottery,  ancient,  63. 
Power,  the  world,  316. 
Presence,  the*  308,  334;  the  ttiad, 

327. 
Prinsep,  Mr.,  157. 
Prophet,  false,  16. 
Prophets,  the,  389. 
Psalms,  evidence  firam  fiook  o^  225 ; 

occasion  of   their  oomposition, 

356. 
Pul,  inscription  of,  464, 
Pyramids,  4,  98, 118, 

Baamah,  266. 

Rab  Mag,  426. 

Bameses,99,l02,39L 

Bask,  Erasmus,  426. 

Bawlinson,  Professor,   85,   41,  307, 

383 
Bawlinson,  Sir  H.,  87, 88,  270,  277, 

296,407.480,447. 
Beadings,  comparative,  of    Sir  H. 

Bawlinson  and  H.  F.  Talbot,  Dr. 


Hincks,  and  Dr.  Oppert>  434^ 

436. 
Bebellion,  Eorah's,  254, 
Records,  Clay,  49. 
Bed  Sea,  114»  124*  198,  203, 206, 288, 

263,266.  I       *       *       • 

Behoboam,  73, 864. 
Bekshare,  tomb  of,  108, 
Beligion,  patriarchal,  in  the  times  o  f 

Job,  m,  128. 
Bephidim  or  Wady  Feiran,  m,  228. 
Besen,  orNimroad,  298. 
Beuel,117. 

Bevolutions  and  revivals,  17. 
Bivers,  names  o^  known  in  Scrip* 

ture,  429, 
Bobinson,  Dr.,  258. 
Book,  water  from  the,  233. 
Boll,  great  case  of,  81, 
Bome,  14, 366. 

Bomans,  76.  # 

Rosetta  Stone,  the,  101. 
Rule,  the  Aryan,  420, 
Bnppell,  221. 

Sabbath,  sign  of  God's  covenant,  67, 

SabeanB,123,266. 

Sadducees,  199. 

Salt  Sea,  262. 

Samaria,  19,  78. 

Samaritans,  present,  89. 

Samaritan  alphabets,  84;  paasover, 

90. 
Sammuramit,  387. 
Samuel,  72, 356. 
Sana,  stone  found  at,  173, 
Sanscrit,  397. 
Saul,  353. 
Saut  or  Shittah,  trees  of  Scripture, 

222. 
Saracens,  76. 
Sardanapalus,  438. 
Sarbut-el-Khadem,  210, 238,  242, 
Sargon,  463. 
Schubert,  237. 
Sohultens,  265. 
Scriptures,  Septnagint  yersion  o^  88, 

129. 
Scyths,  422. 
Seals,  Assyrian,  50. 
Segnanfoo,  tablet  of,  280, 
Senkereh,  37,  470. 
Sennacherib,  339, 392,  400,  402,  458, 

455. 
Serbal,  Mount,  186, 218, 221, 281, 236. 
Sesostris,  115. 
Seven  Times,  18, 23,  836, 337. 
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Shamas  Vol,  291. 

Sheba.259;  Qaeao^  149,  90,968, 
273,856. 

Shaohem,  or  Niblm,  tO,  68,  92; 
oak  of,  69.  319. 

Sheikh,  the  Arab,  168. 

8hem,  29,  68,  64^  319. 

Shield,  two  eidee  of  tite,  444L 

Shield  and  hehnet,  AMynaa,  389 

Shiloh,  eeatre  ci,  72. 

Shinar,  Land  of,  86,tl6. 

Shishak,  107. 

Shittim-wood,  186. 

Bhvr,  WUdenusM  of,  207,  229. 

ShoBhan,  palace  of,  68,  807,  414^  420, 
466. 

Shnsh,  bbu^  atone  o^  435. 

Sidon,  Barcophaffas  firom,  206,  S47. 

Sinai  photonupned,  169 ;  'wikLemesB 
•0^231. 

Slabs  displaced,  374 ;  ready  for  remo- 
val from  Central  palace  of  Niii»> 
veh,  374 ;  the  Susian,  304. 

Slaves,  patrician,  402. 

Solomon,  260,  336,  868;  has  fflory, 
364 ;  his  marriage,  366,  868. 

Sphinxes  of  Egypt,  101. 

Stanley,  Dean,  90,  97, 186,  236. 

St.  Catherine,  Convent  of,  209, 223. 

Stratford  de  Reddiife,  Lord,  16,  277. 

Strabo,  266,  448. 

Stewart,  Dr.,  221,  222,  231,  241,  242, 
248, 2.54,  404. 

Sasiana,  68,  271,  394. 

Symbols,  heavenly,  841;  heathen, 
why  have  they  been  buried?  318. 

Syllabaries,  439. 

6;vria,6.  113,385. 

Syro-Chaldaic,  specimen  o^  282. 

System,  Mr.  Moon's,  182. 

Tables,  broken,  322. 

Tablets,  copper,  432. 

Tabernacle,  the,  216. 

Tabor,  Mount,  62. 

Tacitus,  380. 

Tadmor,  866. 

Talbot,  Mr.  Fox,  277, 430. 

Tarshish,  267. 

Tartan,  404. 

Tartars,  Torgot,  Exode  o^  I8B. 

Teleflpraph,   fubmaxine,  2;   eleotrio, 

Teman,  wisdom  of,  122. 
Temples,    two    small,    in  Nimroad 
Mound,  295. 


Terah,58,290,294. 

lliebes,  56, 103, 105,  865. 

Thorold,   Hev.  A.    W.,   Qmmiio  J^ 

scripfeian,  S8. 
Thothmea  II.,  102. 
Throne,  ancient,  of  Niseveky  SHI. 
Tiglath.Pileser,  S8S,  868,  436, 481. 
Tiglath-Pileeer  L,   cylinder  o^438} 

inscriptionB  ob,  469. 
Tigris,  80,  52,  289,  388. 
Tih,  limestone  raases  of,  206. 
Tolah,  131. 

Tomb  of  Cyms  at  Mnrgh&b,  416. 
Tongues,  confusion  o^  55. 
Tor,  249. 

Tree  and  Griffin,  8S4^  835. 
Tree,  the  sacred,  292,  325— 329,^335. 
Tribute,  Jews  bringing,  351. 
Tubal  Cain,  8,  850. 
Tsaltsal,  123. 
Tyari,  280 

Types,  Paul  teaching  in,  198. 
Tyre,  7, 114, 369. 
Tyrians,  347,  366. 

Ulai  River,  456. 

Urim  and  Thummim,  360. 

Urukh,  his  bricks,   38,  49,  290 ;  his 

cylinder,  61. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  86,  161,  264. 

Van  Dyck,  Dr.,  183. 

Vaux,  \V.  S.,  281,  391. 

Vegetable  dyes,  309. 

Villages,  Arab,  278. 

Voice,  range  of  human,  at  Nablus,  71. 

WadyAleyat,  218,  222;  Berah,  231, 
242;  El  Shiekb,  231;  Feiran, 
220,  224,  227,  234;  Hebron,  227; 
Kurdhiveh,  206 ;  Maghara,  249 ; 
Mokatteb,  210,  234,  237  ;  Mousa, 
204;  Riram,  22;?;  Shudh,  207, 
234;  Tamner,  241 ;  Tarawik,204. 

Wales,  76;  Prince  of,  4. 

War  cars,  Greek  and  Trojan,  307; 
engines  of,  13. 

Warko,  37,  51,  290;  antique  lamp 
from,  22 ;  burial  mound  at,  347. 

Weights  and  measures,  standard  of 
Assyria,  362. 

Well  of  Jacob,  70. 

Wellsted,  Lieutenant,  travels  of,  136, 
166. 

Whatelev,  Miss,  197,  206, 

Whewell,  Dr.,  431. 

WildooMH,  382. 
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WmMf  tBe  orb  between  Uiei  312 ;  of 

God,  the,  816. 
Written  Valley,  245. 

Xenophon,27/),307. 

Xerxes,  420,  425 ;  inscription  on  tbe 

hall  of,  415 ;  name  in  coneifonn 

charaoterB,  414. 

Yemen,  114,  147  >  tlie  Princess  of, 
176. 

Zab  river,  276. 
Zafora,  176. 
Zalmonab,  260. 


Zedekiah,  cantiTe  king,  340. 

Zelophehad,2'56. 

ZM  397,  426;   Avesta,  425,  445; 

and  Sanscrit,  425. 
Zephaniah,  271. 
Zerah,  115, 117, 124. 
Zered  Brook,  246,  247. 
Zha&r,  149. 
Zin,  Wilderness  of,  247. 
Zinfj^ris,  gipsies,  397. 
Zion,  355. 
Zipporah,  124. 
Zodiac  of  Dendera  brought  to  France, 

109. 
Zoroaster,  425, 429, 445. 


THI  END. 


MXMMlLDf  VaurilB,  LOXSOV. 


The  following  Large  Oolonred  IMagianui,  FabMed  hj  flie 
WOBEISa  HEFS  EDUOATIOITAL  JJSIOS,  may  be  used 
by  Leotniers  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 

STONES  CEYING  OUT. 


These  Diagrame  are  exeaUed  in  a  hold  aUraeUve  HyU,  and  €ure  •»- 
tended  for  the  use  of  Lecturers,  They  are  printed  upon  ealieo^  and  pro- 
vided  with  frame  and  eyelets  for  eonvenieni  suspension^  They  are 
hered  as  in  the  list  of  the  Union, 


DIAGRAMS  RELATING  TO  EGYPT. 

176  Writing  on  Stone :  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

177  Picture  Writing,  at  Kamak,  Thebes. 

252    Map  of  Ancient  Bf/ypt  (marking  four  oaseB). 

222    Sitting  Statues  of  Thebes. 

254  Pyramids  and  Sphynx. 

(Sphynx  in  foreground.  Pyramids  to  the  right  and  left.) 

255  Temple  of  Abou  Simbel,  Exterior. 

(Three  Prominent  Colossal  Sitting  Statues,  with 
Faces  entire. — ^Figures  of  Men  in  Front,  showing 
Proportions.) 

256  Interior  of  the  same. 

(The  Entrance  guarded  by  Colossal  Statues.) 

DIAGRAMS.— NINEVEH  AND  ASSYRIA. 

156  Human-headed  Lion. 

(The  Statue  as  foimd  embedded.) 

157  Sennacherib  on  Throne  before  Lachish. 

158  Architectural  Ornaments,  etc. ;  also  Comparatite  Sizes  of 

Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  London. 

159  Assyrian  Temple  of  Nimroud. 

(Figure  of  Dagon.) 

160  Pottery,  Helmet,  Bracelets,  etc. 

(Sargon  Vase,  Helmet,  Lion- weight,  and  Lamp.) 

K  K 


161  Jewish  GaptiTOB  imploring  mercj  of  Sennacherib. 

162  Eagle-headed  Hnman  Figaro  (Nisroch). 

163  ITimrod  (ihe  mighty  Hunter). 

164  King,  in  War  Chariot  (diowing  his  royal  nmbreDa). 
166    JBSng  Hunting  Liona—Beligioas  Symbols. 

168  Hoonda  of  Nimroad— Transport  of  Winged  Boll  by  tb» 

Assyrians. 

169  Banquet  of  Wine. 

170  Heads  of  Captives  Counted. 

(Two  Figures  presiding,  and  Two  bringing  Heads.) 

172  Cruelty  to  Ci^itives— -Tongues  torn  out,  etc. 

173  Bestored  Exterior  of  Assyrian  Palace. 

(Human-headed  Winged  Bulls  against  Tower  Walls.) 

174  Archive,  or  Beoord-Chamber  at  Ebuymgik. 

175  Eyes  of  Captives  put  out  by  the  King. 

(The  Captives  suffering  Torture— Kme  kneeling^  two 
staiuling,  held  by  the  mouth.) 


OPINIONS  OP  THE  PIffiSS. 


''In  *  Stones  dying  Out'  wehaye  not  onlj  the  gypsam  and  granite 
of  the  British  Museum  transformed  into  a  living  world,  hut  the 
Yaloahle  details  of  Bawlinson,  Lajard,  and  Lofltns  are  attractiTcly 
grouped  together,  and  further  deepened  in  interest  by  the  dose 
proximity  into  which  they  are  brought,  both  with  the  Bible,  and  with 
Gk>d's  ancient  people.  The  yisitor  of  the  Assyrian  galleries  in  Great 
Bussell  Street  can  secure  no  better  handbook ;  and  the  Bible-class  or 
Sabbath-school  teacher,  whob  has  no  time  for  many  of  the  elaborate 
works  of  the  original  explorers,  will  find  nearly  all  tliat  he  wants  in 
this  pleasant  and  most  attraotiTO  Tolume.  In  its  second  edition 
some  copies  of  thb  NurxYEH  fobtioit  of  the  'Stones'  have  been 
bound  separately  for  the  oonyenience  of  visitors  to  the  Museum."— 
Weekly  Ueview, 

"The  volume  before  us  in  many  parts  supplies  an  apt  commentary 
on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  most  of  the  engravings  are  admirably  executed.*' — The  Bducationdl 
Times, 

"The  initials  of  'L.  N.  B.'  appended  to  this  volume  are  no  small  * 
reoonmiendation.  As  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  every  way  in 
advance  of  its  predecessor, '  The  Book  and  its  Story,'  though  that  has 
passed  through  a  score  of  editions,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  every  library  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The 'Stones  Crying  Out '  are  got  up  in  the 
most  costly  style,  and  are  published  at  a  price  that  will  enable  most 
readers  to  secure  a  copy.  L.  N.  B.  haa  done  a  service  to  Biblical 
students  and  to  the  Church  at  largo,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  Our  prayers  arise  that  this  book  may  penetrate  the  heavy  ears 
of  scepticism,  and  cause  many  to  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before 
God,  and  exclaim,  'Thy  Word  is  Truth.'  "—2^  Church  Standard. 


opmioHS  or  thi  p&sss. 

'*The  author  hM  fornislied  ni  with  hnndndf  of  remote  and  on- 
dengned  coincideiioet  with  the  nered  nanmtiTe,  firom  nuuij  aonroee— 
the  men  of  Ninereh  are  riioQ  in  judgment  to  condemn  tncredolitj. 
The  hook  if  quite  a  treeaoiy  of  iUnstiatiTe  Old  Testament  com- 
mentarj."— 2%e  Fatrioi, 

**  A  hook  which  will  be  welcome  in  ererj  Chriitian  £umlj.  Em- 
beOiihed  with  moit  aaperior  engnrings." — Tie  lUugtraied  Newe  of  tie 
World. 

**  A  popnlar,  interBitmg,  readable  Tolame,  which  eTciy  Bible  etndent 
■honld  proeore  at  once." — The  Sword  tmd  the  7h>weL 

''We  cordiallj  thank  the  author  for  this  volume;  a  ChristiAn 
reading  it  finde  his  faith  strengthened  by  its  many  concnrrent  testi- 
monies ;  a  sceptic  reading  it  cannot  but  find  his  unbelief  shaken,  and  a 
prepossession,  to  ssy  no  more,  created  in  fiiTOur  of  the  historical 
accuracy  of  Scripture."— TAe  Quarterly  Journal  of  Prophecy, 

'*The  work  appears  to  me  compiled  with  conscientious  care." — 
Letter  from  Austen  Henry  Layard. 

"  We  might,  as  Jews,  have  peroeired  in  this  Tolaxne  sundry  faults, 
but  we  orerlook  them  for  the  sake  of  the  justice  done  in  Tarions  parts 
to  Israel ;  for  the  sake  of  the  sympathy  expressed  for  our  people  ;  for 
the  sake  of  the  glorification  of  the  Bible,  which,  after  all,  is  the  book 
of  the  Jews,  and  only  at  second  hand  that  of  the  Christian  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  which  the  work  throws  on  many  obscure  passages 
of  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  a  second  edition  of 
'Stones  Crying  Out '  is  about  to  appear,  for  it  is  an  able  presentation  of 
most  of  the  discoveries  made  within  the  lost  few  years  by  the  explorers 
of  the  East  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Bible.  The  book  is 
in  fact  a  small  library  in  itself  Skilfully  grouping  together,  to  the 
exclusion  of  extraneous  matter,  all  those  portions  of  the  volumes  to 
which  it  refers,  that  have  a  bearing  on  Scripture,  and  saving  the  Biblical 
student  the  trouble  of  picking  out  his  own  materials.  We  recommend 
the  publication  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  hoping  they  will  derive 
from  its  perusal  as  much  satisfaction  and  information  as  we  did." — T%e 
Jewith  Chronicle, 
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The  following  Works  are  kept  in  print  hy  The  Book  Socibtt,  ond  sent 
post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  pubUshsd  price. 


Abbott. — The  way  to  do  Good ; 

or,  the  Chri8tianCb»ract«r  Matured.    By  Jacob  Abboct.    l8.6d. 

Alleine. — Saints'  Pocket  Book. 

Being  a  Short  Vieir  of  the  Great  and  Preeions  Promises  of  the  Gofpel,  eto. 
By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Allxzbb.    With  a  short  Sketch  of  his  Life.    Is. 

Baxter. — The  Dying  Thoughts  of  the  Eev.  Bichard 

Baxter.  Kamely,  What  there  is  desirable  in  the  present  life.— The  necessity 
and  reasonableness  of  believing  that  pions  separate  spirits  are  with  Christ.— 
Why  it  is  far  better  to  be  with  Christ.  The  author  breathes  after  willingness  to 
depart.    Is. 

Booth. — Glad  Tidings  to  Perishing  Sinners ; 

or,  the  Genuine  Gospel  a  complete  Warrant  for  the  Ungodly  to  Belierein  Jesus. 
By  Abbawam  Booth.    Is.  6d. 

Brooks. — ^The  Mute  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Eod. 

With  soTcreign  Antidotes  for  every  case.    By  the  Bev.  Teoxab  Bboozs.    Is. 

Brooks. — ^A  Treatise  on  Assurance. 

By  the  Bev.  Tboh as  B&ooxs.    Is. 

Brooks. — Christ  the  Paramount  Subject  of  the  Gospel 

Ministry.    By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bbooks.    6d. 

Brooks. — ^The  Unsearchable  Eiches  of  Christ. 

Founded  on  Ephesiansiii.  8.    By  the  Rev.  Tboxas  Bbooks.    28. 

Buck. — The  Young  Christian's  Guide. 

By  Chablbs  Buck.    Revised  by  the  Rev.  Sahvbl  Bbhsok,  M.A.    ls.4d. 

Dter. — Christ's  Famous  Titles,  and  a  Believer's  Golden 

Chain.  Also  a  Cabinet  of  Jewels ;  or,  a  Glimpse  of  Sion's  Glory.  Together 
with  Christ's  Voice  to  London ;  or,  a  Call  to  Sinners.  By  Rev.  W.  Dtxb.  Is.  0d. 

Flavel. — ^The  Touchstone  of  Sincerity; 

or,  the  Signs  xif  Grace  and  Symptoms  of  Hypocrisy.    By  Rer.  J.  Flatbl.    8d. 

Fuller. — ^The  Gospel  its  own  Witness ; 

or,  the  Holy  Nature  and  the  Divine  Harmony  of  Christian  Betigion  Contrasted 
with  the  immorality  and  Absurdity  of  Deism.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Fullbb.    Is.  4d. 

Fuller.— An  Inouiry  into  the  Nature,  Symptoms,  and 

Effects  of  Religious  Dedension :  with  the  Means  of  Recovery.    8d. 

Gouge. — The  Faith  of  Dying  Jacob. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  Gouob.    Is. 

Grosvenor. — The  Mourner ; 

or,  the  Afflicted  Believed.    By  Bbkjahih  Gbostxvob,  D.D.    Is. 

Halt..— The  Balm  of  Gilead; 

or,  the  Comforter^    By  Bishop  Hall.   With  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author.   8d. 


Works  on  Jhnsm—oontuiued. 
Hall. — Helps  to  Zion's  Travellers. 

Being  an  ttttampt  to  rmnov*  Twloiu  Stomblfaif-Uoeks  ool  of  th*  way,  itiiiiaf 
to  Dootxinal,  EzperimcBtal,  uid  Praetinl  BdifpOB.    BjfionBrHiu.  la.<d. 

Henby. — ^Directions  for  Daily  Commuiiion  with  Qod: 

Sbowiaff  How  to  Bcgfn.  How  to  Spend,  wd  Howto  Clott,  tirmj  dar  vilkGod. 
A  K«w  EdiUon.    By  the  Bot.  Mattmsw  HinrmT.   li. 

Hekby. — ^A  Discourse  Concerning  Meekness  and  Qoiet- 

ncti  of  Spirit.    By  tho  B«?.  JLlttbxw  Hursr.    Is. 

HsTWOOD. — Christ  Displayed  as  the  Best  Master. 

By  KAnunn  Hmrooo.    It. 

Hetwood. — Christ  Displayed  as  the  Choicest  Gift. 

By  KAmurziL  Hstwood.   1j. 

Hill. — The  deep  things  of  God. 

A  New  Edition.    By  Sir  Bichaid  Hnx,  Bart.    la. 

Hogg. — ^Personal  Religion  Briefly  Explained  and  Ear- 

neatty  Beoommendad.   By  Kbtvold  Hooa.   la. 

Howe. — ^A  Treatise  on  Delighting  in  Grod. 

By  tha  B«T.  JcsN  Hows.   Sa. 

Howe. — The  Redeemer's  Tears  Wept  over  Lost  Sonls. 

With  an  Appendix,  wherein  tomewhat  ia  occasionally  diaoooraed  concetuiuf  the 
Blapphemy  against  the  Holy  Ohoat ;  and  how  Ood  ia  aaid  to  will  tho  SalTation 
of  them  that  perish.    By  Johv  Hows.    With  Memoir.    Is. 

Howe. — The  Living  Temple ; 

or,  a  Designed  ImproTement  of  the  Idea  that  a  Good  Man  is  the  Temple  of  God. 
To  which  is  added  Two  Discoorses :— 1.  On  Belf-Dedieation.  2.  On  Yiekiaig 
Ooraelres  to  God.    By  Be?.  Johm  How>.    2s. 

Jones. — ^The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  a  Trinity 

Prored  by  a  hundred  short  and  dear  arfrements,  expressed  in  the  terms  of  Holj 
Rcripture,  to  which  is  udded  Letters  to  the  Common  People,  in  answer  to  some 
Popular  Arguments  against  the  Trinitj.  By  the  late  Wilxjax  Jonm,  M.A. 
Is.  6d. 

ICeach. — The  Travels  of  True  Godliness ; 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  day,  in  an  apt  and  pleasant 
Allegory,  showinir  what  True  Godliness  is ;  also  the  troubles,  oppoaitionSt  etc., 
he  met  with  in  every  age,  together  with  the  danger  and  sad  deobnin^  state  he 
is  in  at  tbe  present  time,  by  Errors,  Heresies,  and  Ungodlineaa,  or  open  Fro- 
faneness.    By  Bbhjamiv  Kkach.    Is. 

Mason. — The  Believer^s  Pocket  Companion. 

By  WlLUAK  MUMV.     Is. 

Philips. — Death  Destroyed; 

or,  the  Christian's  Final  Triumph  over  tbe  Last  Enemy.  By  the  Ber.  GsoiQl 
PniLiPs.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author.    8d. 

JRowE. — Devout  Exercises  of  the  Heart : 

in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Prayer  and  Praise.  By  Mrs.  Euzabktii  Bowb. 
BeTised  and  Published  at  her  requeat  by  the  Bct.  I.  Watts,  D.D.    Is, 

ScoTT.— Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Scott. 

With  Introductory  Bemarks.    Is. 
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BIBLE-WORK  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

EDITED    BT 

L.     N.     R., 

Author  of  **  The  Book  and  iu  Story,''  ••  The  Missing  Link," 
and  "  Stones  Crying  Out,'' 


This  ICagasine,  while  It  oontaliu  monthly  many  Fobeion  articles,  most  eepecUUy 
be  regarded  as  the  chronicle  of  the  London  Bible  and  Domestic  Female  Missions, 
which  haye  been  now  in  existence  for  about  seven  years. 

The  Mission  commences  with  the  offer  of  the  Bible  for  purchase  by  small  instal- 
ments. Wherever  this  Is  accepted,  the  frequent  visits  of  the  Bible  Woman,  as  a  person 
of  their  own  degree,  soon  issue  in  an  improvement  of  the  wretched  dwellings  into 
something  more  like  homes. 

The  poor  women  are  invited  to  a  Mothers'  Class,  taught  to  work,  and  brought  under 
the  softening  and  sympathising  influence  of  a  Christian  Lady,  in  the  Mission  Boom 
opened  in  their  near  neighbourhood,  where  they  are  further  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures  in  a  loving  and  simple  manner. 

The  number  of  Bible  Women  employed  at  this  time  in  London  Is  900*  At  a  salary  of 
13f.  6d.  each,  paid  weekly ;  but  the  rents  of  Mission  Booms,  advances  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Clothing  Clubs,  etc.,  render  the  annual  cost  of  each  Mission  not  less  than  £JK), 
and  £10,000  a  year  are  required  to  carry  on  the  work  in  its  present  efficiency,  while 
desirable  fields  for  extending  such  operations  in  the  Metropolis  still  lie  around  almost , 
everywhere,  and  would  of  course  require  a  still  larger  capital. 

While  each  Mission  is  In  most  respects  self-governing,  and,  wherever  possible,  self- 
sustaining,  each  one  agrees  to  pay  in  its  funds,  and  give  account  of  its  expenditure 
to  a  Central  Organization,  which  administers  capital,  arranges  for  social  meetings, 
and  helps  each  district  In  time  of  need,  giving  an  annual  account  of  moneys  e]q)ended 
In  the  periodical  above  named,  "  The  Missing  Link  Magazine,"  on  the  cover  of  which 
will  also  be  found  the  monthly  record  of  voluntaiy  Subscriptions  and  Donations  to 
these  Missions. 

Donations  for  the  support  of  this  work  have  all  come  spantaneoudy,  and  to  the 
extent,  during  seven  years,  of  about  £50,000.  During  the  same  space  of  time,  the 
Superintendents  of  the  Bible  Women  have  received  from  their  Mothers'  Classes,  of 
formerly  drunken  and  degraded  women,  the  sum  of  nearly  £90,000,  for  the  purchase 
of  decent  clothing  and  bedding,  besides  £5,000,  'or  about  50,000  copies  of  Holy 
Scripture,  the  generous  grant  to  their  Mission  of  the  Bbitish  and  Fobeion  Bible 
Society. 
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PBics  OHS  psnrr,  kosthlt. 

THE  MOTHERS'  TREASURY 


anrTADmo 


TaUre&Ong  AitU^BU-TraXhtal  and  Strikiiiff  H'smttrea— IneidflnU 
of  Home  Iiifla«iio»— Ezfaoitatioiia  to  deanlinaw  and  Order— Snc- 
gtrtioua  for  Promotiiic  Peoeo  and  Harmoiiy— Oounaeliy  MaTlnw, 
and    other    8oimd  Belicions  Teeching  for  the   Homee  of  the 

People. 

Alflo  many  oeeful  hints  on  Hooeehold  Management— Advioe  in  the 
choice  of  Food— Cheapest  and  best  modes  of  Cooking— Directions 
for  the  Preservation  of  Health— Bnles  for  Seasons  of  Sickness- 
Prescriptions  for  times  of  Accident  and  Danger— and  other  valu- 
able information  in  Domestic  Economy. 


**  It  iff  in<le«d  worthy  of  it  a  name.  Mothpn  would  And  here  useful  hints  for 
the  maiutgemcnt  of  tlieir  chll<inn."—Gotpel  Magazim, 

*'  Tlut  Mffthint  Trramrjf  oontainfl  many  interpeting  articles  on  borne  in- 
tlutinr<\  hintff  on  liousehrjld  management,  and  much  anecdotal  and  other 
Taluabie  Information  in  domestic  economy.  Thi«  amazingly  cheap  Magazine 
baa  our  btrt  wLihin  for  lt«  succeM.**— Ci/j/  Press. 

*'  Th^.  3f others'  Treasisrp  is  a  mort  excellent  magazine  to  he  given  to  young 
Moth<*ni.  to  \Ki  rca^l  at  Mothers'  Medings,  and  to  lie  near  the  hand  of  Mothers 
whfi  can  snatch  but  nioraento  for  reading  from  the  cared  of  a  family.  All  its 
iwpcrs  are  good,  wme  highly  excellent,  and  it  is  well  got  up."— A'omson/urmfct. 

"  Of  the  numbem  liefore  us  wo  can  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  Its 
essays,  sketches,  talcs,  and  prN:tr>'  aru  all  gomi.  It  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
welcome  rlsitor  in  thousands  of  honiCH."— C7»rurttan  World, 
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AND   BAZAAB,    SOHO   SQUARE. 
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MONTHLY,   FBIOE   THBEEFENOE. 


MATERIALS    READY    FOR    USE. 


The  "  TREASURY  "  is  the  only  Magazine  of  its  kind.  It  is  purely  Evangelical 
in  its  teaching,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation  for  several  years  among  Super- 
intendents and  Teachers  in  Schools  connected  with  all  Denominations. 


The  following  outline  of  Contents  will  show  that  the  Treasury  forms  an  invalu- 
able Book  of  Reference  for  all  persons  interested  in  Sabbath-School  work,  or  In 
any  way  engaged  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  It  contains  48  pages, 
divided  Into  ten  sections,  as  under: — 


1.  Iieading  Articles— on  various 
systems  of  teaching ;  plans  for  the 
management  of  Schools;  andotlier 
important  subjects. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


Beadings  in  Biograpliy— in 
which  the  Life  and  Character  of 
eminent  Men  and  distinguished 
Teachers  are  portrayed. 

Scripture  Illustrations— being 
clear  and  simple  Expositions  and 
brief  Comments  on  Scripture  Tyixjs, 
Figures,  Emblems,  &c.  (exceedr 
iiH/ly  useful  to  a  Teacher). 

Iiessons  for  Infants.— In  this 
section  four  lessons,  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  very  little  onesy  are 
given  in  detail  each  month. 

Iiessons  for  Junior  Classes.— 
These  lessons  (four  in  number)  are 
adapted  for  scholars  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Iiessona  for  Senior  Classes.— 
In  this  section  four  lessons  are  in- 
serted, prepared  with  special  care, 
for  the  Bible  Classes. 


7.  Outlines  of  Addresses.— This 

section  is  intended  to  assist  Sun- 
day-School Visitors  and  others 
who  have  occasionally  to  give  an 
address  to  the  whole  school. 

8.  Teachers  in  CounoiL— This  is  a 

favourite  section  of  the  Magazine. 
It  contains  an  account  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Teachers  (the  Editor 
presiding),  where  all  questions 
suggested  by  the  readers  of  the 
"Treasury"  are  fully  discussed. 
Through  this  medium.  Teachers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  communicate 
facts  and  ideas  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  their  work. 

9.  Beviews  and  Critical  Notices. 

—Here  the  Editor  gives  an  impar- 
tial Judgment  on  all  works  of  an 
Educational  character. 

10.  Miscellaneous  Gleanings.- 
Poetry,  Anecdotes,  Similitudes, 
&c.,  adapted  to  illustrate  Lessons 
and  Addresses. 
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A   CHOICE    EDITION    OF 

BUNYAFS  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS, 

IN 

VERY  LARGE  TYPE, 

lIJiUSTBATBD  WITH 


strongly  and  luuidiomely  iMrand,  price  Fire  ShiUingi. 


SPECIMEN  OF  PRINT. 


they  also  here  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  make  merry,  for  that  thejr  had 
gotten  deUverance  from  this  so 
dangerous  an  enemy.  As  they  sat 
thus,  and  did  eat,  Christiana  asked 
the  guide  if  he  had  caught  no  hmi 
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AND  BAZAAR,  SOIIO  SQUARE. 


I 


This  issue  of  Bunyan's  Work  is  known  as  "THE  BOOK  SOCIETY'S 
EDITION,"  and  must  be  asked  for  under  that  title. 


••  Tlic  i»p»Ylal  oxcollcnclM  of  the  Book  Socloty'i  edition  of  the  matcblen 
nlleKt»n'  of  Bunyon  cohhIhI  In  It*  tATK>ffrai)hy  and  pictorial  Ulu8tration«.  , 

It  Ih  nrinl^Hl  In  a  flno.  l)old.  and  remarkably  clear  tytn^-one  of  the  largest 
that  haH  ever  IwikhI  from  the  prow.  In  the*e  days  at  leart.  The  plates  are 
vrvU  choMon.  and  poAKf»  a  ff<x>d  deal  of  character.    Altogether  thte  is  one  | 

of  the  Ntit  l8Km«  of  Bimvan'd  Immortal  work  which  we  have  seen.    To  | 

weak  or  old  ey«<  It  woiiM*  Tie  a  tn^asure  Indeed :  nor  will  it  be  less  attrac-  i 

tlvo  to  the  young."— /JerorJ. 
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Extra  Work  of  a  London  Pastor. 

A  collection  of  Lectures  and  Papers.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Martin, 
of  Westminster.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  same  Work,  on  superfine  paper,  in  superior  binding,  gilt  edges, 
with  illuminated  Frontispiece  and  Title,  5s. 

The  Sunday  Teachers'  Treasury. 

An  invaluable  Book  of  Reference  for  Teachers,  Tutors,  Gover- 
nesses, Parents,  and  Managers  of  Schools.  572  pages,  with 
copious  index.    Crown  8vo,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  4s. 

This  work  containa  interesting  Articles,  Notes  of  Lessons,  Outlines  of 
Addresses,  Sketches  in  Biography,  Scripture  Illustrations,  Similitudes, 
Anecdotes,  Emblems,  Facts,  Figures,  Poetry,  Reviews,  etc.,  etc. 

Cottage  Readings  in  Genesis. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4*. 

"  This  volume  is  Just  wliat  it  professes  to  be— Readings  adapted  for 
Gottage  Lectures,  Mothers*  Meetings,  etc.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to 
originality,  and  yet  it  is  marked  aUke  by  variety  and  freshness.  The 
style  Is  simple  and  homely,  the  doctrine  sound  and  Evangelical,  and  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  explaining,  enforcing,  and  illustrating  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel."— iSieoard. 


Pretty  Picture  Book. 


Royal  quarto.    Full  of  Pictures  and  Attractive  Reading  for  very 
little  Children.     In  beautiful  illuminated  chromo-litho  cover,  3«. 

*'  This  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  merriest,  liveliest,  prettiest,  and 
most  cheerful  companions  for  very  young  chUdren.  It  contains  no  less 
than  182  engravings  of  good  size,  all  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
children,  and  ali  made  increasingly  valuable  by  descriptive  letter-press 
articles,  neatly  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  in  first-rate  style.  The 
illuminated  cover  is  really  handsome.  —TTeslej/an  Times. 


Away  from  Home ; 


or.  Sights  and  Scenes  in  other  Lands.     By  the  Author  of  "  Buy 
an  Orange,  Sir  ?"    With  Illustrations.    In  Magenta  cloth,  2«. 

**  It  is  a  pleasant  story  of  travels  in  pleasant  lands,  specially  prepared 
for  the  young,  and  very  well  adapted  to  effect  the  purpose  mentioned  in 
the  preface ;  namely,  *  to  combine  pleasure  and  profit  by  giving  the 
young,  in  a  homely,  chatty  style,  some  interesting  information  as  to 
their  position  on  the  globe,  the  different  characteristics  of  many  lands, 
and  the  habits  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants.'  "—Bradford  Observer, 


Ealph  Saunders ; 


The  Two  Lights : 


ReuoD  aad  Berdati^/ii.  A  Xamtire.  Bj  Ber.  W.  Lease,  DJ). 
Fcafr.  8ro.  cloth  boards.  2f. 

**TUji  it  ynr^miatmVkj  •  took  for  70019  men.  and  a  BUiierly  CMXtaX 

The  Mothers'  Treasury. 

A  vol'im':  c^jntairiincr  Intero-stin^  Articles,  Striking  Narratives, 
•  ff:..  a/Iapt^M  for  r^ra^ling  at  M'jthers'  Meetings.  Upwards  of 
1^J»>  pagts,  lar;:';  8vo,  with  forty  Engravings,  neatly  bound  in 
cloth  b^iards.  1*.  W. 

"  Thlf*  in  a  rn'^t  frxcr-IIcnt  Tolnine  to  be  friven  to  young  mothen.  to  be 
nrtu\  at  Motlii-Pt'  M(f<.'tiafr»,  and  to  He  near  the  band  of  mothi^n  who  can 
MiMlmU  but  immients  tor  muling  from  the  carr^  of  a  family.  All  \ts 
|mfj"iv  are  grx^l,  feuuie  highly  excellent,  and  it  iji  well  got  up."— A^Oftocm- 
/onnUt. 

Life :  its  Duties  and  Discipline. 

By  Hktty  Howmax,  author  of  "Christian  Daily  Life,"  "Our 
Village  (iirlrt,"  etc.  180  pages.  Sixth  Thousand.  18mo,  cloth 
l>oar(lH,  Is.  Vxl. 

Heart  Work.— Wuynlde  Wort.— Rftllgious  and  Social  Dissipation.— 
K<purHtlon  fnwn  tlic  World.— FriendMhtp  and  iu  lU'Hponjtibilltlea.- He- 
difiiilng  the  Time.— SenflitlveneHfl.—Tlic  Hidden  Crom.  Thei>e  an?  the 
Hiibject*  of  the  several  chapters  in  thin  littlo  voliuno,  addreascd,  chiefly, 
to  young  feiiiuicri. 


Jesus  all  and  in  All. 


Hy  (/.  K.  Howell.    With  Preface  by  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  i 

(noth,  U.  ChL  I 

I 
"  Simple,  clonr.  nnd  forcible  in  style,- Rvnngelicnl  and  Catholic  in 
npirit,— rich  In  ('liriMtian  truth.— and  true  in  itH  aim  at  naefiilDeeis,— we 

truKt  that  the  lKN)k  will  Ih>  widely  circulated,  and  that  It  will  be  read  | 

with  much  prollt."— iietroct/mm  Prxfact,  1 


THB  BOOK  society's  PUBLICATIONS. 


Prayers  on  Scripture  Subjects; 

being  a  selection  of  Scripture  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year ;  with 
Family  Prayers  for  a  Month.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.     U.  M. 

Great  Condescension; 

or,  My  best  Master.  A  Book  for  Servants.  By  one  of  them- 
selves. Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue."  18mo. 
With  Frontispiece.    Neatly  bound  in  bright  cloth,  U. 

"  It  Is  with  much  plouure  I  have  responded  to  the  call  of  an  unknown 
brother  in  a  position  less  favoured  than  my  own,  to  help  him  In  bringing 
these  pages  before  the  public.  They  contain  the  outline  of  a  great  sub- 
ject—Christ our  example— in  one  particular  aspect,  His  oondescension, 
•  He  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant.'  "—Extract  from  the  Pr^ace. 

Ruth  Alan; 

or,  the  Two  Homes.  A  Book  for  Mothers.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Bob,  the  Crossing  Sweeper,"  and  "  Margy  and  her  Feather." 
Cloth,  U, 

This  Talc  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Mothers'  Treasury," 
and  was  exceedingly  popular. 

Seventy  Short  Prayers, 

with  a  Text  of  Scripture  prefixed  to  each,  for  the  use  of  the 
Young.    By  a  Clergyman's  Wife.    Cloth,  Is. 

Father  Reeves, 

the  Methodist  Class  Leader.  A  brief  account  of  Mr.  William 
Reeves,  thirty-four  years  a  Class  Leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist Society.  By  Edward  Corderoy.  New  Edition.  18mo, 
limp  cloth,  Sd. ;  cloth  boards,  circuit  edges,  U, 

This  book  was  first  published  about  twelve  years  ago.  Several  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  England,— a  very  much  larger  number  in 
America. 

The  book  has  been  "  out  of  print  ^  for  some  time,  and  repeated  appli- 
cations for  it  have  induced  the  compiler  to  offer  to  the  public  a  new  and 
revised  edition. 


THB  BOOK  aOCIBTT^B  PUBUCATIOmL 


SERIES  OF  SHILLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Allen  White : 

the  Gountry  Lad  in  Town. 

A  Mother's  Leesons  to  her 

Little  Ones  about  Jeeiu. 

Bob,  the  CJrossing  Sweeper. 

A  Book  for  Boyi.    By  the  Author  of 
•*  Margy  and  her  Feather." 

Buy  an  Orange,  Sir  P 

or,  the  History  of  Janilo  Woodford. 

Don't  Say  So ! 

or.  Ton  may  be  Mlntaken.    By  the 
Author  of  **  Buy  an  Orange,  Sir  ?*' 


Margy  and  her  Feather. 

A  hook  for  Oirla.  By  the  Author  of 
*'  Bob,  the  Croaring  Sweeper." 

Our  Village  Girls. 

By  Hkttt  Bowman,  Author  of 
**Life:  ita  Duties  and  Diadpline," 
**  Chrlatian  Daily  Life,"  &c. 

Sunny  Scenes ; 

or.  Continental  Bamblei  among  Men 
and  Monntainii.    By  Rev.  R.  ROBU- 

SOX. 

Tales  of  the  Martyrs. 

By  RcT.  B.  H.  Cowper. 


%•  Tfu  above  teorkt  are  uniform  in  8ize  and  atyle^  UlustraUd  vUh  engravingn  on 
toned  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  bright-coloured  cloth. 


IDJ^JELIT    TEXT    BOOKIS, 


Daily  Gleam  from  the  Lamp  of  Life. 

A  neat  little  Text  Book  for  everj-  I>ay  in  the  Year.  64mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4d. 
In  presenting  thl8  little  work  to  the  public,  the  anthor  in  well  aware  that 
rtie  1m  Increasing  an  already  numerous  Hupuly  of  text  books ;  yet  she  humbly 
hoperi  this  adthNl  (»ne  may  also  Ite  acceptable,  by  furnishing,  in  so  small  a 
space,  a  iKiwerful  Scripture  eridence  upon  twelve  of  the  meet  Important 
and  vitally  Interesting  subjects  that  can  engage  the  Christian  mind.  May 
the  Lord,  whose  Word  it  is,  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  a  blessing  with  it  1 

Good  Night! 

A  Text  Book  for  cverj-  Kvening  in  the  Year.  Complied  by  Rev.  Samitel  Martin. 
64mo,  cloth,  gilt  edgeH,  M. 

"  Good-night,  dear  Papa."  said  little  Howard  to  his  father,  **  and  will  yon 
give  me  a  text?"  Howard's  father  gave  him  a  text,  and  has  continued  to 
do  BO  whenever  he  has  been  at  home,  and  able  to  say  "Good-night "  to  his 
little  boy. 

When  little  Howard  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  his  father  derived  nnitpcakable 
satisfaction  Orom  the  knowledge  that  God's  word  had,  by  this  and  by  other 
means,  been  hid  in  his  Infant  heart. 

S.M. 

Pearls  from  the  Ocean. 

A  Text  Book  designed  to  assist  a  serious  and  devout  Christian  in  committing  to 
mcmor}'  one  short  Text  of  Holy  Writ  ever?-  day,  so  that  in  twelve  months  he  may 
be  In  possession  of  3GA  precious  and  beautiful  Pearbt.  l28mo,  paper  coven,  '2d.; 
roan  covers,  4d.  I 

Titles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  I 

A  Sunday  Text  Book,  suggiwtlng  a  profitable  subject  for  prayerful  meditation 
during  the  week.    l'i8mo,  paper  covers,  'Jd. ;  roan  covers,  4c(.  I 


BiaUrr  a  lanner,  rrintors.  Frome,  and  42,  Fat«ni(«trr  Horn,  Loodon,  E.C. 


